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JOSEPH BONNET 


Whose Prodigious Virtuosity is One of the Sensations of the Season, has Won for Himself 
the Titles of “A Giant Among Organists” and “Guilmant Redivivus” 








MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Chureb, Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Caawecing Hatt, New York 
Telephone 2634 Circle. 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
phy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Music, Special coaching for church trials 
New York School, 809 Carnegie Hall. 


Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





! — 
JACQUES S. DANIEL SON 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Assistant to the late Ravragt Joserry 
Studios { Carnegie Hall } New York 


Steinway Hall 
Mai! address: Carnegie Hall, New York 





UMBERTO MARTUCCiI 
PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
‘with Mme. Matzenauer season 1916-1917) 


Available for Concerts and Recitals, % 
Grand Opera Repertoire 


sday and Friday: 
213 West 8sth St. 
2461 Amsterdam Ave. St 


Monday, Wedne 
Schuyler 6293 


Residence Nicholas 2882 





ARS SAEVERA—BEL CANTO 
SIGNOR TETAMO 
SINGING PEDAGOG—CONCERT MASTER. 
VOICE PLACING—COACHING OF OPERA. 
Arrangements for pupils Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays only, strictly 3:00 to 4:00 P. M. 


g7th St., N. E. cor. Lexington Ave. 
New York City, 


125 East 


MME. OHRS 
TEACHER 


TROM-RENARD, 
OF VOICE IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES 
Only Teacher of Anna (ase 
Studio: 216 West zoth St., New York City 
Phone, Columbus 3082. 


Res 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
803 Carnegie a York 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO. 
Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 
Voeal Studio: so W. 67th St., N. ¥Y. Tel. 140g Col. 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 
Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Hotel Majestic, 7ad St., at Central Park West 
Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York 


Miss Susan S. 
Expert 
Coaching. 
Diction in all 
languages 

cor. 66th St, 

Telephone, 7140 Columbus 


Mes, Henry Smock 


Positiv , 
on. BOT 
VOCAL 


trol, Perfect 
65 Central Park West, 


iE, 


STUDIOS 
Placing. STUDI 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 


The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE 
Teacher of singing. Lectures and recitals, 
Tuesday and Friday, 161 West 71st St. 


130 Claremont Ave., New York, Tel. 291 Morn’side 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 
STUDIO: 210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Telephone: Madison Square 382. 





EDMUND J. HELEN ETHEL 
M Y Bok 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING. 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 
703-4 Carnegie Hall Tel., 


VOCAL 


Circle 1350 





WILLIAM 
VOCAL 
Studio 


THORNER, 
TEACHER AND COACH, 
2128 Broadway, New York 


Phone, Columbus 2068 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
327 West s6th Street, New York City, 
Telephone, Columbus 3341 





GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 


Studio, 223: Broadway 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street) 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Conpuctor Neicusornoop Sympnony Oacuestea, 


Dirsctor East Sipe House Setrtritement Music 
Scmoot, 


Teacner or Viotin Ensemare, Tuzory Music. 


Orchestral Trelsing, & Schon. sO Carnegie Hall, 
Yor 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West 1o4th Street. 
*Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
806 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Address personally, 8 West grst St. 
Phone 3552 River. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
The Spencer Arms, 140 W. Sixty-ninth Street. 
Telephone, Columbus 3996. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mwue. Anna E. Zinorer, Director, 


1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York City. 


Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





Mr. > . oven - 
AND JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
reeponsible positions 
For “ particulars apply te 
yo Carnegie Hall 154 West s7th St. 
Tel. Circle 1474. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO-—-TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
(Ten years in California.) 
“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to fourm great artists.’’— 
Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York City 





S1cnor FILOTEO GRECO. 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 


Studio: 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir) 
Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use. 

Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
ndividual work at any time. 

220 Madison Ave. Res, Phone, 5469j Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 


Will receive a limited number * 


6, pole, 
Residence, 34 Gramercy P. 





Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New Vork City 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Residence Studio, 337 West 8sth Street, near 
Riverside Drive. 
Phone, 2140 Schuyler. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


7o1 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER. 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


iit E, 6and St., New York. Tel. 2285 Plaza 


ESTELLE HARRIS, 
SOPRANO 
Concert, Church Recital. 


34 Gramercy Park, N. Y. Tel. 2150 Gramercy. 





GIUSEPPE 

Late of Metropolitan Opera 

accept pupils, 

668 West End Avenue, New York City. 
Telephone, 3469 River. 


CAMPANARI, BARITONE, 


Company, will 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING. 
Until Jan. 15, 1918, singing “somewhere in France.” 
After Jan. 15, 144 East 6and Street, New York. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR 


Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
143 West 42nd St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios 832-3, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, QaGAn, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist and Gievsten, Willis Ave. M. 
Church, Vested Choir, The Bronx. 439 Fifth Ave- 
nue. Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. Residence, Park Hill, 
Yonkers, New York. 





CARL FIQUE, Prano 
KATHERINE NOAK- FIQUE, 


, DRAMATIC Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenve, Brooklyn. 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Concerts, 


Studio: - - 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING, 


1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


All mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Cona. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 





MISS CLARA PASVOLSKY 
RUSSIAN CONTRALTO 
Concert Work 
Russian Songs and Operatic Selections 
Address: 720 Riverside Drive, New York 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Lehmann Method 
601-602 Carnegie Hall 


Vocal Instruction, 
CARTALL. 


Soprano 


Address, J. 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 
AMERICAN SINGING MASTER 
Address: The Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Telephone, Plaza 6862. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
PIANIST. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New Yerk. 
Management: Loudon Charites. 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 
Method. 
(61st St.) 


Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky 


Studio: 785 Lexington Ave. 
Telephone, — Plaza. 
Studio: - Steinway Hall 


Residence 


Downtown 





EDWARD E, TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann. 


Studios: St. Nicholas Bldg., 1042 St. Nicholas 
ve., ew York. Telephone, x ubon 5896. 
(Residence phone, Melrose 3310.) 





BERNHARD STEINBERG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


316 West Ninety-sixth Street, - New York City 
Tel. 9028 Riverside. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN’ FLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 230 E. 6and St. 
Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 

F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 

ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and s3rd St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT 
76 East 86th St. 
‘Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and concect- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 

Address: 127 West 126th St., - York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
SINGING LESSONS 
Style Finish, Oratorio and Song Repertoire 
228 West s8th St.. N. Y. Tel. 8113 Columbus 
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ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


CONCERT oroamsy AND ACCOMPANIST 
Studio: 537 W. 121st St. New York 
Phone 5120 Morningside 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Sopranoe 
Open for Concert and Recital Engagements. 
Studio for Voice, Opera and Repertoire. 
222 West Fourth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


SILVERMAN’S :=":. 


oueet los 


INSTRUCTION IN VIOLIN AND PIANO 
235 EAST 39th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 


BOP RAO 
Booking epee Season 1917-18. 
400 Reversi Drive, New York City. 
Telephone 4043 Morningside. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


RANO 
TRACE on OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of Music, 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs, HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Mariborough Street ~ 


MORTIMER WILSON | « 


Composer—Conductor 
227 Riverside Drive NEW YORK Phone Riverside 1150 


























“Not all may become Astin, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Music 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Votce INSTRUCTOR AND CoAcH. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West 1ogth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 





MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF —- 





Studio: Carnegie Hall - - New York 
PIANIST 
Syracuse University, Syracuse,N.Y. Knabe Piano Used 





DUFAULT = 


Tost returned from Australian and Far East Tour. 
n America Season 1917-18. \opeienal Srz. Hét- 
LENE DE Bacot, CanapA. 


a 


Oratorio Recital Concerts F 
Helen Levy, Fine hrte Bide. Chicage f 


MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO TEACHER 5 4 wat Ay 
Season 1917-18 


F ?RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Oratorio — Recital 


Exclusive Management. Aunie Friedberg. 1425 Broadway. New York 


BUCKHOUT| § 


SOPRANO 


“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 
265 Centra] Park W. (87th St.) 
































COURIER 


‘DUBINSKY 


I Mgt.: tinea of poe 1 W. 34th St., N.Y. 
R Seer Pe W. 147th St. Telephone. 3970 lintutee 


== REIMHERR 
TENOR 


Concerts - Recitals - Festivals 
Address: 765 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
(Phone: Audubon 8838) 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin,Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs,Musicals,ete. 
FRED. V. SITTIG Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
153 West 80th Street, New York Phone : 9520 Schuyler 


Mme. Marie Zendt 


SOPRANO 
605 Kimball Hall, Phone Drexel 2778 
Chicago, Ill. 


Ralph C O xK 


‘omposer and 
Foams of agin 

sepeliten Opera Pouce Building 
S teccdeun. New Y: 


25; FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 


paren 479 West 146th St., N.Y. 
Tel. 259-M Audubon. 


¥ LANGWORTHY 


ao Concert Soprano and Teacher 
E SOLOIST FIRST M. E. CHURCH 
D * ioe Seeeet. West End, 

















2mo& 








Address : 





ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building Chicago 





wassiLi [, EP Ss 


CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


cari WILLARD "1s 


1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLY 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


BLANCHE HIXON 


SOPRANO 
999 Lake Shore Drive, - Chicago, Illinois 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Special course in voice ay oe Diction, 
Respiration. — prevecet or Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher o Lucile Lawrence and many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohiv. 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAG VAN GROVE “xccompaniet” 


JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fine Arts Bidg.. Chicago, Ill, 
Phone, Harrison 5963 


HARRISON Concert 
M. Organist 
Studio 1203 Kimball Building Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 























CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theolo; 7 Seminary 
412 Fifth Ave., York, 


“PLECK 
Gustaf Holmquist 
BAS S QO 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


624 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers, Address: 1430 Argyle St. Chicago. III, 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, 


DAWLEY 


SOPRANO, 
1716 Waverly Place, 3 St. Louis, Mo. 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 


Kee 





Tel. aeen - 




















Chicago 








EULA 








430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 
Recitals and Piano 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Instruction ISS 
Address, 144 East 1soth Street, New York City. 





CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


24 WEST 7518 ST., NEW YORK 


PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 


Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Soloist with New York cb a mage 
Teacher of 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 
Artistic Singing 





Telephone, Columbus 4266 

















For Information 
Address : 


VirgilConservatory 
UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 








SEE AD 
NEXT 
ISSUE 


Bonei « 


Bone!» VALERI 


LILLIAN WRIGHT 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: 
Heren Levy, Fine Arts Bldg., 


VIOLA COLE 


PIANI 
612 Fine Arts Fine Arts Bldg 


LEON RICE 


AMERICAN 
m. yas Broadway hen 86th Street, Me a City 


ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS’ RECITALS 
Address: 308 West 82nd St.. N. Y. Phone Schayler 8120 


Personal Representative— 
James O. Boone, 810-14 Carnegie Hall, New York 


JOHN BLAND, Tenor 


Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 East 23d Street, New York Telephone, 328 Gramercy 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 
109 V West 45th Street New York City 


TEACHER OF SINGING Voice placing a specialty 


LINNIE LOVE 


“A Teacher Who Soprano of the 
Can Demonstrate Metropolitan 
Perfect Tones.” Opera Quartet. 


Stadio: 
58 West 85th Street 





Chicago. 





" CHCAGO. ILL. ILL. 


TENOR 


ANSTECAN 




















Tel 
8213 Schuyler 





K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Eight years leading teacher, 
Stern onservatory, Berlin; 
three years at Institute of Musi- 
cal Art. 








3 


Lazar $, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tue Art or Sincine 


Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 
Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem- 
bach, Zerola, etc. 

Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Exclosive Management: ALMA VOEDISCH 
25 W. 42nd Street New York 




















WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


COMPOSITION and CONDUCTING 


Address: care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y, 


tathaie HOFFMANN 2200 


Home Address: St. Paut. 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Chu 
aad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION, 


LITTA MABIE BACH 


SOPRANO 
soot Sheridan Road, . 











Chicago, Ill. 


uw DILLING 


HARPIST 


332 West 8sth Street, New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 8265 





Studio: 





“THE 


DEVIL'S LOVE 


SONG” 











Charles 
others. 


is successfully sung by Louis Graveure, 


W. Clark, Hartridge Whipp and many 
Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel » Bryant 





REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 





HEAD OF 
PIANO DEPARTMENT 
Texas Woman's College, Forth Worth, Texas 


Eviyn Gray 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Address: 
44 West 68th Street, New York. 
Phone: 8238 Columbus 


SHEPHERD 


Soprano 


Concert, Oratorio, Recital 


Address: 
Masic League of America 
1 West 34th Street. New York 








<n—Imo 
rmezEr 

















Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City, Columbus 2329 


VIOLINS 
OLD and NEW 
Fine Outfits at from $10 up 


Write for catalogues 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 

















(? TTS 


Taughtto the highest proficiency. Amer. and 
trop. diplomas, Author of Books on cee 
Studio, 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


*H. A. Grant @ noted teaching gives postive @ 
breath control and increases the range. It hae z 
restored and turned many injured voices into 
artistic successes. Send for cir. of his famous 

“Pen Works on Singing. Wm. W Robinson, 
musical critic and former Cor Meceical Courier.” 





Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated Exponent of the famous Garcia Vocal Method 


Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. 


Available for Lectures on Opera and 


Musical Appreciation. 


STUDIOS: 952 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TEL. 651 CIRCLE 





© SOKOLSKY-FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST AND ORGANIST 
Available for Recitals, Musicales, Etc. 
A Will accept « limited number of pupils 
tf Address: 174 Madison Avenue, New York 


CLIFFORD P. WILSON 


TENOR 
Concert—Oratorio— Festival 
Address: Akron, Ohi 
is 
Il 


_ cert 











— 





MUSICAL 


§ MARGOLIS itn 


528 Riverside Brive, 8. ¥. Phone. Morningside 4863 


The Sdith Rubel Trio 


Edith Rubel, Marie Roemact, Brenda Puttam, 
* QWelfeohn Musteal Beureans Taw York 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
17 Revere Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Bedford 











J. WARREN 


tet 
New York. 39 W. — o 
Pittsburgh Mgt. Fra 
Weller, 981 Un ion Bee 


Available to Artiste on Tour in Middle West 


THOMAS ASKIN 


rennet yr TONE - Musical Adaptations 





citation and gesture 


t plo 
A Bia on rd Ha it Te S hage les, California. 


; CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bidg.) 
Bass- 


JOHN RANKL sii... 


ORAT Eppes REC ITAL-PUPILS 


400 Fine Arts 
Poene: 8324 Wabash 


i LEVY ..... 


7 Chicago 











Clare Osborne Ree 
ARTIST TEACHER MO IRECTOR. 
coL meee yen SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Adv ed [eteepes tation for Artist-Students, 
~~ll Normal Training. 


Te 
so9 S. Wabash = Chicago 


ws HAMMANN 


CLARK 
PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


MORTIMER KAPHAN 


Portrayals of Dickens’ Characters in Costum 
128 W. 66th St., Opp. Marie Antoinette Hotel, N. Y., 7062 Colombes 
Also Man ager fo r Musical Artists. Tours Negotiated 


Bl Fay 
“2. ie i 
STRING QUARTET 


HUGO KORTSCHAK 
CLARENCE EVANS 
HERMAN FELBER, JR. 
EMMERAN STOEBER 


Address: 1232 East 82nd Street, New York 


HAROLD 


LAND 


BARITONE 


GREEN CABLES, YONKERS 
Soloist: St, Theme P. E. Church, 














N.Y. 
gard ‘St. and 
st ve., N. Y. 
Standard Booking Omen Acolian ‘Hall, New York 


Detroit Institute 
of Musical Art 


“Strongest Face'ty in the Middle West" 


Guy Bevier Williams 


President & Head of the Piano Department 


William Howland 


Vice-President & Head of the Vocal Department 


Charles Frederic Morse 


Sec’ y-Treas. & Head of the Organ Department 


Edward Britton Manville, F.A.¢.0. 


Head of the Theoretical Department 


William Grafing King 
Head of the Violin Department & Concert- 
meister of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 


Maude Embrey Taylor 


Voice Instruction Member, Board of Directors. 


Faculty of Over Fifty 


For catalog and information address Manager, 









































rrry-1st9 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 





| AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 
Los Angeles 


HERBERT MILLER tutow 


716 Fime Arte Building 


California 
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The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


qualities and durability 


‘Te Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which . still being built by its — 


@ Its continued use in such inetitutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its ates a tone 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago «=: :: 


MAKERS 

















ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 
Assistant to the late EMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building Chicago 


.|ROUTH RAY 


VIOLINIST 


3832 Flournoy Street - Chicago 





Mme. ELISA TAVAREZ 


PORTO RICAN PIANIST 
Winner First Prize Madrid Conservatory of Music 


Now at 49 St. Nicholas Terrace, New York City 
Telephone, 8500 Morningside 


APPLIED HARMONY 


An instruction book along ultra-modern lines for 
beginners or vanced students. Composition 
made easy. Send for circulars. 


CAROYLN A. ALCHIN, 1227 Se. Hoover St., Les Angeles 








Will A. Rhodes, Jr. 


TENOR 
Pittsburgh ° 


HANS HESS 


"CELLIST 
Residence Phone: 8361 Edgewater 





522 Fine Arte Bidg., 


ASCHENFELDER 


1 and Piano Instruction 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
PRESENTS “MAROUF” PREMIERE 
Rabaud’s New Opera an Interesting Work—Score Is 


Ultra Modern—Staging a Riot of Arabian Nights 
Lavishness—Triumph of De Luca and Alda 





There was lively expectation preceding the first per- 
formance in America of Henri Rabaud’s opera “Marouf,” 
produced at the Metropolitan last Wednesday evening, De- 
cember 19, with the following cast: The Princess, Frances 
Alda; Fatima, Kathleen Howard; Marouf, Giuseppe de 
Luca; the Sultan, Leon Rothier; the Vizier, Andres de 
Segurola; Ali, Thomas Chalmers; the Cadi, Giulio Rossi; 
the Pastry Cook, Robert Leonard; a Donkey Driver, Pietro 
Audisic ; The Fellah, First Merchant, First 
Muezzin, Angelo Bada; the Chief of the 
Sailors, Albert Reiss; Second Muezzin, 
Max Bloch; Second Merchant, Pompilio 
Malatesta. Conductor, Pierre Monteux. 

Rabaud is not a young man, as com- 
posers go, and although he has -reached 
the age of fifty-two, he was compara- 
tively unknown in this country until a 
symphony from his pen was heard here a 
short time ago. Stories of the Parisian 
success of “Marouf” (at the Opéra- 
Comique) had preceded that work to New 
York. It was produced there since the 
outbreak of the war, and it looked to ob- 
serving onlookers from this side of the 
water as though the foreign run of the 
piece was rather forced, for the Paris 
critics had treated it without frenetic en- 
thusiasm and French musicians recently 
arrived on our shores did not speak of 
the Rabaud opus with any degree of 
kindling warmth, 

The libretto of “Marouf,” by Lucien 
Nepoty, is taken from the “Arabian 
Nights” and tells the story of a cobbler 
in Cairo who is troubled with a very 
Xantippe of a wife. She makes his life 
miserable with constant scolding, but 
Marouf bears her beratings and tantrums 
more or less complacently until in a fit 
of fiendish rage she rushes to the Cadi 
and complains falsely that her husband 
has beaten her. The Cadi, deaf to 
Marouf’s denials, causes him to be beaten = 
soundly. The bruised Marouf is in de- = 
spair, and when a band of roving sailors 
pass by and announce their intention 
forthwith to take to the bounding main, 
the crushed cobbler joins them and away = 
they all sail. In the next scene Marouf, = 
whose ship has been wrecked, is cast up = 
as the sole survivor, on a shore where = 
he is found by his old friend Ali, to = 
whom he tells his troubles and adven- = 
tures. Ali, with a sense of humor, pro- 
poses that Marouf enjoy himself well for 
the time being, by passing himself off as = 
the richest merchant in the world, whose = 
treasure laden caravans are even then 
crossing the desert to join him. Ali helps 
plan the deception and soon Marouf is 
the pampered guest of the Sultan, who 
showers entertainment upon him and of- 
fers him the beautiful Princess in mar- 
riage, a boon which the castaway cobbler, 
being a Mohammedan, accepts without 
the fear of committing bigamy. Thereisa 
Vizier, however, who distrusts Marouf, 
and he advises the Sultan repeatedly of 
his suspicions and begs that ruler to curb 
the expenditures which are ruining him 
because of his gifts and loans to the 
wildly extravagant newcomer. 











mm 


At fast the Princess, hearing of Ali’s icsuensensnseenunmennnsumenmsmneneneneneennmennnmmeemmeenmnneeell 


fears, questions Marouf when she is alone 
with him. He gaily confesses his decep- 
tion and boasts of his poverty and vagabondage. The 
Princess, who has fallen in love with the genial cobbler, 
laughs heartily at his trick, but realizing his danger, pro- 
poses that they elope, she disguised in boy’s clothes. They 
strike out over the desert and soon rest at a hut whose 
hospitable owner Marouf rewards by helping him do his 
plowing. The plow strikes a hard substance. Marouf 
picks it up. It is a ring. The Princess rubs it, for it is 
covered with dirt. The find proves to be a magic ring, 
for the rubbing causes a Genii to appear who thenceforward 
takes the destinies of the elopers in hand. The Sultan, the 
Vizier and troopers appear and capture Marouf and the 
Princess. The former and sis confederate, Ali, are about 
to be decapitated when the faithful Genii causes caravans 
to appear, bearing fabulous stores of gems and goods. 
Everything is forgiven, but Marouf does not forget the 
Vizier, to whom he allots a liberal dose of the bastinado. 
It will be seen that the “Marouf” libretto is not a deep 
or very dramatic one, and, in fact, is decidedly comic. 
The composer handles it from that standpoint, but he de- 
parts radically from the ordinary idioms and forms of 
comic grand opera. In place of inventing facile melodies 
that fall titillatingly into the ear, he eschews melody alto- 
gether in the accepted sense, and contents himself with 
shreds and fragments of theme, some euphonious, some 
merely characteristic, others realistically descriptive, and 


all part of a continuously flowing score which follows the 
action literally and avoids division into set numbers. The 
method of score construction is the same as that followed 
by Strauss, Stravinsky, Dukas, Montemezzi, Zandonai and 
Debussy, of the very modern composers. In his har- 
monies, his instrumental combinations, and his coloring, 
Rabaud suggests some degree of intimacy with all the 
writers named, and now and again he effects a close rap- 
prochement in spirit and method also with Richard 
Wagner. 

It would not be fair to Rabaud, however, to say that he 
imitates others, for he has much to say that is unmistak- 
ably his own. Many orchestral touches are strikingly 
original, and there can be no question as to the true Orien- 
tal perfume and suggestiveness with which he invests 
most of the music of “Marouf.” Eastern is the opening 

(Continued on page 8.) 


ZULU 


JOSEF STRANSKY. 


In the long series of years during which Josef Stransky has led the New York Phil 
harmonic Orchestra, the organization has made steady artistic progress and has prospered 
materially far more than ever before. Among its activities of the present season have been 
two concerts, given under the leadership of Mr. Stransky, at the National Army training 


camps in the vicinity of New York. 


Chicago Opera Not at the Academy 


There has been a report circulating both in Chicago and 
New York, to the effect that the New York season of 
the Chicago Opera Association, which begins January 22, 
would be played at the old Academy of Music, in the past 
famous for many years as the New York home of opera. 
The Musica Courter is authorized by John Brown, Cleo- 
fonte Campanini’s Eastern representative, to deny abso- 
lutely the truth of this rumor. He states that the New 
York season of the Chicago Opera Association will take 
place at the Lexington Avenue Opera House. 


The Metropolitan to Tour 





_The Musica, Courter learns’ that, as Atlanta has de- 
cided not to have its usual Metropolitan opera week next 
spring, owing to war conditions, Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s com- 
pany is considering devoting the final week of its season 
to appearances in a city or. cities not too far from New 
York which may be willing to provide the proper guaran- 
tees. If no guarantees are forthcoming, the season will 
end with the last New York performance. The matter of 
arranging the tour has been intrusted to a well known 
concert manager, 





CHICAGO’S WORLD PREMIERE 
OF HENRY HADLEY’S “AZORA” 


Scheduled for December 26—Musical Courier Repre- 
sentative Attends Dress Rehearsal and Wires 
Review of Music and Libretto—Hadley’s 
Score Interesting and Melodious 


(By Telegraph) 
December 24, 1917 
To the Musical Courier 

The Chicago Opera is to give Hadley’s new work, 
“Azora,” its world’s premiére on Wednesday, December 
26. I had the privilege of attending the dress rehearsal 

It is an interesting libretto which the composer chose 
for his work. The story is based on a 
lovely episode in the awakening of 
Christianity on the new continent. The 
librettist, David Stevens, appears to 
lack operatic technic. His chorus is on 
= the stage most of the time, but it is 

used more for the sake of pantomime 

than anything else. It has very little 

music to sing, and, as choristers in 
= grand opera usually are poor actors and 
actresses, their steady presence on the 
stage served as a severe drawback to 
the action. Also, the librettist has writ- 
ten too many duets and ensembles in- 
stead of solos. However, the text is 
singable, and that is to be highly com 
mended, especially in the case of an 
American operatic librettist, who usu 
ally has but slight knowledge of dic- 
tional considerations in vocalism. 

Henry Hadley has not written an 
American grand opera, but he has writ 
ten simply a grand opera, the music of 
which could have come from the pen of 
a French, Italian, or even German com- 
poser. Though the action takes place 
in Mexico, and though now and then an 
Indian theme is introduced, Hadley has 
employed in the main the international 
tonal language and idiom which knows 
no limitations of nationality or geo- 
graphical boundaries. The first act is 
the best of the three and is written in 
brilliant style. In this act there is a 
continuous flow of melody and a beau- 
tiful solo for the contralto, The chorus, 
as stated before. has little to do in this 
act, and the ensembles which Hadley 
wrote are not among the best things in 
the opera. The climax of the act seems 
to be reached too soon, for the succeed- 
ing music drags and shows a decline of 
inspirational flow The listener had 
been led to expect so much at the close 
of the opening scene that some of the 
following passages become tiresome 
because they do not sustain the inter- 
est, hold the imagination and woo the 
ear. 

If the same vein had been followed 
= in the last two acts as Hadley found 
= in the opening one, and had his muse 
= inspired him as generously throughout 
= the whole work, his “Azora” would 
have jumped at one bound to a very 
high rank in the operatic repertoire. 

Hadley, as is well known, is an adept 
at orchestration, and his score abounds 
in brilliant instrumental effects, facile 
and striking writing, and a wealth of 
color, tastefully and appropriately ap 
plied. The entire work shows a skiiled 
hand in the technical sense and a good 
command of material in a melodic way. 
5 There is no question as to the fact that 
- “Azora” constitutes a worthy, digni 

fied and valuable addition to the list 
of American operas previously heard in this country. 

General Manager Campanini chose a cast made up 
solely of American singers. Several of them, however, 
enunciated the English text very badly, so much so 
that it was difficult most of the time to follow our own 
language. The composer was at the conductor’s desk 
and directed very effectively. 

This telegraphic review is a hurried one and does not 
include details about the performers. A fuller account 
will follow by mail for the Musicat Courter issue of 
January 3. 

The story of “Azora” is as follows: 

Xaleca, a prince of Plascala, having been overcome in battle by 
Montezuma, is living in the latter’s capital as prisoner of war. Hav 
ing submitted to the conqueror’s rule, he has been given by the 
latter an important military command. Xalca’s devotion to Monte 
zuma is due to his love for Azora, the emperor's daughter, who 
her lord, master and father has designed to be the wife of Ramat 
zin, the general in chief of Montezuma’s army. Owing to Xalca's 
being a Tlascalan, his betrothal to the daughter of Montezuma has 
been kept secret in the hope that he will distinguish himself in 
the war against Tarascan and thus win the affection of the em 
peror. Ramatzin, the villain of the plot, suspects the prince of 
Tlascala to be in love with Azora and feels confident that the 
love is reciprocated; thus he bends all, his energy to defeat his 
rival’s most cherished hope. When the curtain raises on the first 
act; the scene brings us to a courtyard before the house of the 
Eagles. There is to be a feast in honor of Totec, a ceremony re 
quiring the sacrifice of the sun-god in order to secure his favor in 

(Continued on page 19.) 
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ARTHUR HARTMANN’S OPEN LETTER 








130 Claremont Avenue, i] 
New York City, December 16, 1917.5 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

In the interests of fair play and honest purpose I make 
the request that you permit me to utilize some of your 
valuable space. I am not seeking revenge nor attempting 
to hamper any real movement by which my glorious and 
honorable profession can be uplifted. But I am begging 
of you the opportunity to lay before the musical world my 
particular case against the editor of Musical America, and 
to analyze some of his statements as well as to show his 
sense of justice and courtesy. é 

Perhaps | may even reveal a few more traits of this ben- 
factor of the American “independent” musical race. 

In its issue of November 10 his paper published the fol- 
lowing as the aims of the Musical Alliance of the United 
States: 





THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE OF THE UNITED STATES 

(inc.) 

Founded to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: 


To demand full recognition for music and for all work 
ers in the musical field and musical industries as vital 
factors in the national, civic and home life. 
2. To work for the introduction of music with the necessary 
musical instruments into the public schools with proper 
credit for efficiency in study. 
To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for 
the people 
To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals, whose 
purpose is the advancement of musical culture. 
To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and 
music teachers resident in the United States. 
6. To oppose all attempts to discriminate against music or 
musicians on account of nationality 
». To favor the establishment of a National Conservatory 
of Music 
8 To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established 
in the national government and a Secretary of Fine Arts 
be a member of the cabinet 
Application for membership by those in sympathy 
with the aims of the Alliance, accompanied by 
One Dollar for annual dues, should be sent to 


Barwetr Brastow sot Fifth Avenue, New York 
Secretary 


Checks, Post Office or Express Orders should be made 
payable to The Musical Alliance of the U. S 











The idea is admirable, ethically correct, and should be of 
general benefit. Nevertheless, it appeared to me on reflec- 
tion that the platform as outlined contained some phrases 
which ought to be better explained, ideas which may be 
found hard to develop and, all in all, should have less gen- 
eralities and more details. 

For instance, just what is meant by (No. 1), “To de- 
mand full recognition for music and for all workers in the 
musical field and musical industries as vital factors in the 
national, civic and home life?” Admirable, yet just where 
does the Alliance organizer demand this “recognition” and 
what form does “recognition” then take? I was curious 
and interested, and | took the liberty of asking the organ- 
izer this question, though in an abbreviated form. 

No. 2 of his aims, “To work for the introduction of 
music with the necessary musical instruments into the public 
schools, with proper credit for efficiency in study,” seemed 
to me to lack vitality, for unless | am grievously mis- 
taken, music and musical instruments, with proper credit, 
etc,, in the public schools, is already a factor of the Ameri- 
can educational system, and if I am willing to admit that 
any musical paper may help in this movement, I am not 
ready to accede one journal greater credit than the rest 
of the papers of this country who are working for the pro- 
tection of American artists and who are encouraging the 
movement for stimulating the American creative gift. 

No. 3: “To induce municipalities to provide funds for 
music for the people.” Very altruistic. Yet should not the 
local musicians (members or not of the noteworthy Alli- 
ance) be the ones to get behind the “municipalities” to get 
them to release funds for music for the people? I merely 
ask because I do not know and I should like to understand 
everything as well as I can. : 

No. 4: ‘To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individ- 
uals whose purpose is the advancement of musical culture.” 

This I could not quite grasp, for its nebulous complexity 
seemed to evade arresting. The repetition in different 
forms of “associations” and “societies” and “clubs” seemed 
a meaningless reiteration when it might really have been of 
a little more importance to indicate the nature or form of 
the “aid” to be extended. I took the liberty of asking 
in my missive, in perfectly respectful language, as to how 
it was proposed to effect this aid, as also to enlighten me 
as to just what will constitute the “encouragement to com- 
posers, singers, players,” etc., as outlined in No. 5. 

The sixth aim of the Alliance was “to oppose all attempts 
to discriminate against music or musicians on account of 
nationality.” Can any one accuse me of sarcasm when I 
say, with all my heart, “Beautiful! And may humanity, 
when it again floods the world with brotherly love, elevate 
you to a mighty pedestal, for truly Wagner cannot help it 
that thirty years after his death his country should be at 
war with ours, and Beethoven, alas! cannot rise to demand 
that his symphonies be played in the Flemish tongue.” I 
must, however, confess that I did not quite see how any 
one man, nor all the musicians in this country together, 
could, nor moreover should, make an attempt to check 
public sentiment against anything which relates to an en- 
emy with which this nation is in a fight-to-the-finish death 
grapple, though I fail to understand the difference in na- 
tionality of Bach, Beethoven and Wagner. However, it 
was the Alliance launcher who made the statement, and 
hence I may ask him whether he has not undertaken just 
a trifle more than he can fulfill? 

No. 7: ‘To favor the establishment of a National Con- 
servatory of Music.” No. 8: “To urge that a Department 
of Fine Arts be founded,” etc. This was most extraordi- 
nary to me, for only a few weeks previously, or, to be 


exact, in the issue of my friend’s paper of October 27, do 
we read that Representative Henry Bruckner is to intro- 
duce a bill in the impending session of Congress for the 
founding of a National Conservatory of Music and Art, 
and again I asked in my letter for information. I asked 
whether it would take the body of musicians as an Alliance 
to urge this when already a bill with this as its object was 
under way and in the channels which lead to the law-mak- 
ing authorities of this very mighty country. My letter is 
attached herewith, and I consider it simple, direct and hon- 
est. There could have been no permissible justification for 
facetiousness, no pardonable reason for insinuation or sar- 
casm, not the slightest possible ground for intentional sus- 
picion, and it was actuated by a desire for information 
about a movement of which I had long ago dreamed, which 
(as my writings dating back several years can prove) was 
to bring about a brotherhood in which, Christian Science- 
like, “all would be for one and one for all.” Here is the 
letter : 
130 Claremont Avenue, } 
New York City, December 8, 1917. 

Editor Musical America: ‘ 

Dear Sir—Being just as much interested in the musical develop- 
ment of this country as you are, and reading of your projected 
alliance, I asked a few perfectly sane and honest questions. More- 
over, I asked them like a gentleman, in straightforward and re- 
spectful language and thought I was addressing one who could 
answer with respect, level-headedness and squarely. Evidently, I 


had misjudged you in this regard. . . . You owe it to me to 
answer all the points of my letter and furthermore to quote my 


letter both fully and correctly. : p ay 

At present I refrain from answering your personal insults, giving 
ou the chance to answer more than two points of my letter. 
*erhaps, in fact, this may be your intention and I shall be curious 
to see your justification. a 

I am delighted that at least my letter was the means of getting 
you to reveal part of the plans of your musical bequest to my 
profession and to repeat, being a gentleman, I prefer to give you 
the full opportunity of formulating all your platform, after which 
I shall doubtless have a few things to say. 
Yours truly, 

Artuur HartTMann. 

In the Alliance statement, underneath the points labeled 
“Specific Aims,” we read, “Application for membership by 
those in sympathy with the aims of the Alliance, accom- 
panied one dollar for annual dues, should be sent to 
Barnett Braslow, secretary, 501 Fifth avenue, New York, 
and again I pondered, “Why should there be any charge 
for membership, when the entire project seems altruistic 
and, on the face of it, will largely be executed by the 
members ?” 

In all events it seemed to me that, member or not, one 
may rightfully ask to know what disposition is intended 
to be made of the funds, for it seemed to me a movement 
of this kind—apparently co-operative and protective for 
the musicians and by the musicians—would immediately 
appeal to all the two million people in this country con- 
cerned with music (I am quoting my friend), and would, 
or should, immediately pkace a fortune into the treasury 
of the proposed Alliance. ; 

Again it struck me most forcibly as a necessity, that be- 
cause of its nature, there should be some musicians in the 
controlling board, representing the musicians’ viewpoints 
and other aims that in the course of time would naturally 
evolve, and I terminated my letter with this suggestion. 

My letter was written and mailed on November 11, and 
as the days succeeded each other with silence from the 
addressee, I began expectantly to watch for the issue of his 
paper of November 17. This also bore no reference to my 
letter, though it reproduced a number of endorsements of 
the famous scheme and contained two pages of repro- 
ductions of headliners from the local papers of a few 
American cities. 

Still receiving no answer, I awaited the following issue. 
and on the morning of November 24 I again perused my 
friend’s paper, only to sce endorsements varying in dates 
from November 9 to November 15, while my communica- 
tion of November 11 had not been answered privately or 
publicly. Decidedly there was something rotten in the State 
of Denmark, and this time I wrote him the letter appended 
below, which, apart from its introductory lines, is a ver- 
batim repetition of my first letter: 

130 Claremont Avenue, ) 
New York City, November 24, 1917. { 
Editor Musical America: 

Dear Sir—On November rith, I mailed you a letter in which I 
respectfully asked for some information regarding the points 
of your platform as given by you for the formation cf a musical 
alliance. 

Strange to say, the letter, up to the present day, has remained 
unanswered either to me personally or in the columns of your paper. 
Had my letter never reached you, it should have been returned 
me for the envelope bore my address as well. However, willing 
to admit that the letter mav have been lost in the mails, I herewith 
ragent it and hope to be favored with the information desired. 

should like to know, firstly, why there should be a charge, if 
only of a dollar, for membership in this Alliance? If, according to 
your own statement, there are two million individuals concerned 
or occupied with music in America at the present time, and it 
would seemingly be to the interest of each and every musician to 
be in a movement of such general benefit, it would immediately 
place a sum of $2,000,000 into the treasury of this projected Alli- 
ance. What are these funds for, what is to become of that fortune? 

The points as outlined read well, but what does “recognition” 
mean? Is it a perfunctory greeting, a nod, or is it to be something 
stronger, more concrete? 

_In what way is the “aid to all associations, clubs, societies, indi- 
viduals,” ete., as enumerated under article 4, to be effected? 

In just what will the “encouragement to composers, singers, 
players, conduetors and music teachers” consist? 

How will the effective opposition to the meaningless discrimina- 
tion against music or musicians on account of their nationality, be 
accomplished ? 

Is not Representative Bruckner’s bill, for the founding of a 
national conservatory (which includes a departrient of fine arts) 
already under way? Would it need the musici..ns, as an alliance, 
to urge this? 

And, finally, why should the officers, representatives or delegates 
of this Alliance not be chosen from the masses of musicians, in 
combination with its outlined president, treasurer, etc., instead of 
the control being strictly in business hands? 


Thanking you, Very truly, 
Arthur HartMANN. 


Under date of November 26 I received the following 
frem my friend: “Your communication will be handled 
editorially in the issue which will appear the week after 
this.” 

The issue of December 1 again contained two pages of 


testimonials (some of which, I understand, had been in- 
directly solicited) and more vaporous generalities about 
the war, the coal supply, the piano manufacturers’ possible 
dilemma, etc. 

And finally, on December 8, the long-awaited explana- 
tions were vouchsafed, couched in scurrilous terms and 
revealing the writer as a peevish, querulous old man sorely 
grieved in his vanity. I have often pondered the kind of 
mentality an individual must possess to offer photographs 
and laudatory puffs about himself in a paper owned and 
controlled by himself, and we now gain a good insight into 
the character of the man who poses as the benefactor of 
the American musicians, who, Moses-like, frees them from 
the bondage of an inherited art cumulative with the ages. 

In his “heart-to-heart talk with the musical world” my 
friend enumerates the stages any new and great move- 
ments encounter in their evolution from their inception 
to the point where they become part and parcel of the laws 
of the land. Pathetically he remarks that this may be 
achieved “after a period of storm and stress in which the 
original thinker is very likely to go down from overwork 
or heartbreak.” 

Coming to the point where he is answering me, he says: 

“Those primarily interested in putting forth the Alliance are 
broad-minded enough to expect and indeed welcome gen- 
uine, sincere criticism, and to consider such frankly on the 
merits as an aid in their work. At the same time they fully 
realize that there will be another kind of criticism, which 
will impute to them bad faith and add to that scurrilous 
suggestion that a pecuniary interest and not a great public 
and, indeed, altruistic purpose is involved. A good in- 
stance of the latter attitude is furnished by a communica- 
tion received from Arthur Hartmann, a musician of 
talent, of considerable standing, who has written for va- 
rious publications, but who, unfortunately, has been soured 
and embittered by the fact that he has not yet attained the 
recognition in this country to which he feels his abilities 
entitle him. Consequently he is inclined to view things in 
a cynical, rather than in a broad, generous and therefore 
effective manner. With regard to one of the main 
purposes of the new Alliance, namely, the establishment 
of a National Conservatory of Music, such as exists in 
other countries, Mr. Hartmann says: ‘Is not Representa- 
tive Bruckner’s bill for the founding of a National Con- 
servatory, which includes a Department of Fine Arts, al- 
ready under way? Would it need the musicians, as an 
alliance to urge this? As a matter of fact, the mere in- 
troduction of a bill in Congress means absolutely nothing.’ 
Indeed? If the representative of the people introducing a 
bill in Congress means absolutely nothing, will my friend 
have us believe that he can make it mean something? 
_ Again to quote from the words of the liberator of Amer- 
ican music, “Without any intimate knowledge of how mat- 
ters are conducted in our national legislature, it should 
appeal to common sense that no such bill will get the 
slightest attention from Congress.” My common sense 
makes me ask my friend how he, with admittedly no “in- 
timate knowledge of how matters are conducted in our 
national legislature,” arrives at the conclusions he promul- 
gates as definite statements. It appears to my common 
sense to be nearer the facts of the case when [ cite my 
fr'end’s “So far as we can understand Representative 
Bruckner undertook to present the bill to please some of 
his constituents and is not even, I believe, aware of the 
names of the persons who urged him to do so,” that it is 
a case of chagrined ego, a blow to my friend’s vanity that 
some one had gotten ahead of him and that he could not 
grab all the glory there is to be gotten from an emanci- 
pated and united America. In all events, it would be in- 
teresting to hear from Representative Bruckner. Surely 
there must be a way of making that gentleman recognize 
or disprove my good friend’s statements. The editor then 
deigns to take up another, but only one more, of my “as- 
sertions” (wilfully ignoring that my “assertion” was put in 
the form of a query), and he deliberately mutilates my 
sentences: “In reference to the fact that I have in my pub- 
lic addresses and elsewhere stated that there are some two 
millions of people engaged in the musical life of the coun- 
try and in the musical industries, Mr. Hartmann says: ‘If 
there is only a charge of a dollar for membership in the 
Alliance it would immediately place a sum of $2,000,000 
into your treasury. What are these funds for? What is 
to become of that fortune?” 

No gentleman will assume insinuations and stoop to per- 
sonal slanderings in defense of a wrong which exists in 
his own mind. To try to achieve a vindication by delib- 
erately misquoting passes the limits of decency. On com- 
paring Mr. Freund’s quotation of my question with my 
letter, it will be seen that the omission of the very pregnant 
line, “and it would seemingly be to the interest of each and 
every musician to be in a movement of such general ben- 
efit,” was done with forethought. It reveals the hardihood 
of the would-be “benefactor” in laying himself open to this 
charge. My friend further commits himself in this re- 
gard by commenting, “The malevolence of the insinuation 
is only surpassed by its stupendous stupidity. The idea 
that because, as I have stated, there are two millions or 
more people interested in the musical world and in the 
musical industries that ‘immediately’ two millions of dollars 
would be placed in the hands of myself and those asso- 
ciated with me in this movement is so ridiculous as scarcely 
to need discussion. It. however, discloses the mental con- 
dition in which Mr. Hartmann unfortunately pursues his 
vocation.” Does it? Is this the merited answer to one 
who asks a question, and furthermore a question which 
must occur to every one who looks into things below the 
surface? Good gracious! why, even I can afford to give 
a dollar to any charitable organization, not to speak of 
joining a movement which claims altruism, protection 
representation and other cumbrously concealed camouflage. 

id my friend let the woh ae world judge of the 
mental condition with which I pursue my vocation by 
printing my letter fully and without distortion, and did he 
after all, answer the questions I asked him? If his plat- 
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form is so solid, then indeed he could have only strength- 
ened the confidence of countless scores of musicians who 
evidently feel as I do, if we are to take the insignificant 
returns with which his appeal to the musicians has met, 
judging by the comparatively few endorsements he has 
published. And I believe it is concordant with the poli- 
cies of his paper always to herald the “boosts” and, as is 
evident, to vilify any one who attempts to investigate his 
statements. 

After my suspicions were now thoroughly roused, I 
wrote him the aforequoted letter of December 8, for he 
not only could not justify his ire and insults were he to 
print my letter, but as a matter of fact, he had evaded the 
direct answers behind more zephyrous generalities. 

As my friend is seemingly content with having silenced 
me, with having made a “lesson” of me to the hundreds 
of musicians who regard his schemes askance but who 
lacked the courage of openly challenging him, I shall now 
proceed to investigate his heart-to-heart talk and to see 
whether he is actuated by altruistic motives. 

Says my friend modestly: “After nearly half a century 
of hard work in the musical life of this country, and aiter 
four years of travel from far North to South, from East 
to West, in order to arouse public opinion to the value of 
music and of the necessity of creating a musical public by 
beginning at the beginning, namely, with the public schools, 
I came first to the conclusion that we needed to declare our 
musical independence, as in times past we Americans de- 
clared our political, later commercial, and finally financial 
independence.” 

In the first place, his journal is scarcely ten years old. 
Of the value of his former publications the fact that they 
were short-lived and all failed is sufficient evidence. 

My friend overlooks the fact that for about forty years 
the Musica. Courter was and is the organ which gained 
a world-wide circulation and was making propaganda for 
the American musicians, was fighting for recognition of 
Edward MacDowell and had asserted itself against the 
high-salaried operatic stars, Moreover,the MUSICAL CouRIER 
had done all this years before my friend’s paper saw its 
first issue. My friend did not travel all those “wearisome 
miles only “to arouse public opinion to the value of music,’ 
but also to malign and besmirch American womanhood, as 
his own reports of his speeches prove. He built his “propa- 
ganda” on a statement which was withdrawn and which 
branded every American woman who had studied in 
Europe. The musicians writhed under it, and the ludicrous 
part of it is that, in summing up, he left it all “with the 
American fathers, brothers and husbands.” 

He may well have left it to the American girl alone, as 
there is none finer and nobler. And I should know, for I 
have been married to one for eight years, one who had 
been an American music student in Paris for years, and 
we have the dearest children in the world. 

The majority of the instructors in Europe that could 
get away are here now, and have countless American 
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women students enrolled. If studying with them in 
Europe was libeled as “immoral,” is it now more moral 
since they live under the argus- -eyed surveillance of the 
man who achieved momentary notoriety by libeling Ameri- 
can womanhood? 

My friend 
the musicians 
with legislators, 

Is he then not willing to recognize the monumental work 
of the other music papers, the most laudable achievements 
of the National Federation of Women’s Clubs, the various 
musicians’ alliances, the countless clubs and colleges, sorori- 
ties and fraternities, the work of the women, most espe- 
cially of the women, the ladies of this huge country? Is 
it desired or desirable that he should imagine himself to be 
the spokesman for the nation? And then he declares the 
musical independence of America. Himself not a musician 
who has given soul and life to the mystery of music, but 
a business man who, after serving an ultimatum on the 
mother whose breast has nurtured the younger nation, 
severs all binding and indissoluble ties of gratitude and 
inherited traditions, and declares himself emancipated. 
From what? Emancipated from the formule which Ger- 
man science, French harmony and the million and one at- 
tributes which add to the world’s musical heritage, and 
which have helped educate the American in music? For an 
art whose beginning can be sought only in the spheres and 
whose end is never, he has with one stroke of the knife 
caused the mature birth of the fledgling-master who at the 
pronunciamento of the editor of a weekly journal springs 
forth and says, “Yesterday I was not, and today, behold, I 
AM!” 

And his declaration of independence (the exact date of 
its birth escapes me in this moment, yet doubtless most 
appropriately an April first) proved that Tschaikowsky 
was the greatest American composer! MacDowell is al- 
ways quoted as “the American composer,” yet it is well 
known that the idea of labeling him with any nationality 
was obnoxious to him. If “American music” (by which | 
mean simply the music written by American citizens) is 
good, it will be so in spite of or notwithstanding its ticket- 
ing; and no amount of propaganda is going to produce an 
American art of composition. It will spring from the soil, 
but it will not come in leaps and bounds—it will be the 
folksong of the American people and not the reflected 
Leipsic or Parisian sophistications of Indian or negro 
music; nor will it be the Oriental syncopations known as 
“American Rag” and written, in the majority of cases, 
by clever Russian Jews, but it will be that freedom of a 
new school which has mastered the difficulties of technical 
control and which has thrown off the fetters. 

Now listen, to what reason my friend gives for asking 
our dollars: “It was apparent that it would need, even if 
those intimately concerned in it were willing to give their 
work and their time for nothing, a long period of educa- 
tion, expense of rent, certainly salary for the secretary, 


claims that “organization” would give 
“standing” with the public and especially 
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for stenographers, large bills for printing, postage, indeed, 
for all the incidentals to forming a national organization.” 
And then he repeats that he spent fifteen to sixteen thou- 
sand dollars in traveling and educating the masses. 

Educating them in what? Statistics of the piano trade, 
the supposed amounts spent on music, and the arguments 
of the immorality of music study in Europe varied with 
the “garlic” which the American students “inhale there in 
place of the much-vaunted but now thoroughly exploded 
‘musical atmosphere.’” He adds. “And it has been done 
at a time when it is well known that the publication indus- 
try has been most seriously affected by the tremendous in- 
crease in the cost of paper and printing.” Compare his 
statements with the address of the new Musical Alliance 
and that of his publication. 

And with tears in his voice he takes temporary leave of 
his disciples. He is an old man, he says, with but little 
farther to go, and really does not expect to see the fruition 
of the work. 

He has not explained how he will aid all individuals, 
societies, clubs, etc. (variations of the same word). He 
has not explained how he will encourage all composers, 
singers, players, conductors and music teachers resident 
in the United States. He has changed his article on dis- 
crimination to read, “To oppose all attempts to discriminate 
against American music or American musicians, irrespec- 
tive of merit, on account of nationality.” 

Who knows? He may even be willing to let those who 
do not care to give him a dollar come in under the benign 
protection of his all-embracing altruism, just as God lets 
his sun shine on the just and the unjust alike! 

Sincerely yours, ARTHUR HARTMANN. 


FREDERICK (UJNSTER 


TENOR 











“Vocal power and sensuous 
beauty of timbre.” 
—New York Tribune, 
“Voice of great charm.” 
—Chicago Daily News. 
“Luscious in quality and broad 
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METROPOLITAN PRESENTS “MAROUF” 


(Continued from page §.) 
farouf The description of the shipwreck has 
itn yheric interest Che muezzin calls are strik 
impressive Ihe festal orgy at the Sultan’s palace, 
ballet music, the mystery of the veiled women, 
1 f the meeting between Marouf and the 
are painted in the orchestra with subtle and 
trokes fascinating alike im contour and in 
The idyllic scene in the Princess’ boudoir is fluent 
undeniably ingratiating kind. The measures 
tan and Ali, and of the Vizier, do not rise above 
ial The last act is weak until the bit de 
ipproach of the caravans 
: iverage music lover looking for rich and ranting 
e disappointed in the Rabaud score. The dis- 
e lay listener will find much to please him and 
« F t vuzzle him rhe expert in modern scores, 
ire to discover a wealth of delicate nuances, 
istery in utilizing subtle tints and exotic 
i a talent for stimulating the listening ear 
the eager fancy his Rabaud music is not a 
itterance, perhaps, but it is an uncommonly odd and 
ectacl Marouf” is a bewildering series of pic 
tifully conceived, executed, lighted, stage man- 
Giulio GattieCasazza never has given Metropolitan 
anything more delightful to the eye. The imagina 
uncing of Rosina Galli and Giuseppe Bonfiglio, in 
| ene, added an exquisitely Oriental tinge to 
cc ! la 
t e list of interpreters helped “Marouf.” First 
me mention of Giuseppe de Luca in the ex 
title -role, who did the best work of his career in 
York His voice sounded beautifully rich and full 
he used it with wonderful singing skill and musical 
‘ In his acting De Luca brought out all the humor, 
e grotesque pathos and naive vanity of Marouf It 
i masterful rendering and the audience recognized the 
evement fully 
Ime. Alda never looked lovelier than as the regal ac 
ice of Marouf. She entered spiritedly into the mis- 
ef f her part, but also she made distinct its poesy 
Her ! ntrancingly lyrical and of the utmost 
Ae 
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THE METROPOLITAN PRODUCTION OF RABAUD’S “MAROUF.” 


Upper, left; Thomas Chalmers as Ali, Upper, right: Giuseppe de Luca as Marouf. Lower, left: Giuseppe de Luca as Marouf, Frances Alda as the Princess and Leon Rothier as the Sultan, her father. Lower, 
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fluency and finish in execution, She revealed seductive 
siren arts in the first love scene and she revealed also 
enticing twin reasons why Marouf looked at her so ad- 
miringly when she robed herself as a boy. 

Leon Rothier’s well considered and sonorous vocal con- 
tributions were added to his authoritative portrayal of the 
Sultan’s part. Kathleen Howard, a very tall Oriental 
lady, appeared to overact a trifle and to gesture in too 
Occidental a fashion, even though she sang well. Andres 
de Segurola did all he could for the Vizier role in which 
grotesquery was the main requisite. Thomas Chalmers 
sang the few Ali measures with suave tone and intelligent 
phrasing. Max Bloch and Angelo Bada did unexpectedly 
sweet singing as the mellifluous muezzins. 

All in all, “Marouf” will repay hearing as a typical ex- 
ample of contemporary French art in orchestration and as 
a series of attractive Oriental pictures. However, the 
work will not gain a large following here or win a perma- 
nent place in the repertoire of the Metropolitan Opera. 


Thursday, December 20 


“Marouf,” the opéra-comique of 1914, was followed on 
the next evening by “Carmen,” the opéra-comique of 1875. 
One lamented more than ever the untimely death of 
Georges Bizet. Had he survived to a green age, Rabaud, 
“Marouf’s” composer, might literally have sat at his feet 
and imbibed a few ideas of what constitutes real opéra- 
comique, for Bizet had them and to spare. Enough music 
to make the score of “Marouf” interesting might have been 
taken from “Carmen” itself and there still would have 
been enough left to keep the latter work what it always has 
been and always will be—one of the brightest gems in the 
diadem of the lyric stage. 

The performance was not inspiriting. Perhaps the fog 
and dampness of the two preceding days accounted for the 
general vocal indisposition, which extended from Enrico 
Caruso right down through the principals, with the honor- 
able exception of May Peterson, whose Micaela gains with 
every performance. There was an epidemic of straying 
from the true pitch. Miss Farrar, the Carmen, tremuloed 
to her heart's content. Whitehili, singing Escamillo, was 
not in best voice, nor did he and Mr. Monteux, conducting, 
agree as to the tempo throughout the toreador aria. 
Lenora Sparkes (Frasquita), Sophie Braslau (Mercedes), 
Reiss (Dancaire), Bada (Remendudo) and _ Lorenti 
(Morales) seemed successfully to have combated the dis- 
piriting elements. Segurola, as Zuniga, was as immaculate 
as Segurola parading Fifth avenue, and displayed a truly 
dazzling pair of high boots. 


“Carmen,” 


“Boris Godunoff,” Friday, December 21 


An unusually even performance of “Boris Godunoff” 
was given at the Metropolitan on Friday evening, Decem- 
ber 21, this being the thirtieth performance of this opera 
by the Metropolitan Company. A change was made by the 
substitution of Flora Perini in the place of Miss Howard 
as the royal nurse. The cast was the same as in the last 
presentation of the opera, with the exception that Basil 
Ruysdae! replaced Andres de Segurola in the part of the 
drunken monk. It may have been that the atmosphere of 
the holidays had invaded the Metropolitan and this tended 
to cause amusement in the drunken scene of Vaarlaam, 
one of the quaint characters in the cast, although it would 
seem that those who absorbed the spirit of the opera would 
have felt otherwise. It was a good piece of work, however, 
and as a drunken person seemingly is an amusing object 
to those who witness such exhibitions, the amusement could 
in this instance be excused. 

The opera was conducted by Gennaro Papi, and the 
chorus and the orchestra were held together and gave an 


right: Mme. Alda as the Princess. 
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unusually well balanced performance of that part of the 
opera. The principal characters were in the familiar hands 
of Louise Homer, Raymonde Delaunois, Lenora Sparkes 
and Didur, Althouse and Rothier. 


“Le Nozze di Figaro” (Matinee), December 22 


Christmas shopping did not alter the size of the audi- 
ence that attended the Saturday matinee on December 
22, when “Le Nozze di Figaro” was given at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. It was a large and wholly ap- 
preciative audience that listened to Margaret Mat- 
zenauer as the Countess, Frieda Hempel as Susanna, 
Kathleen Howard as Marcellina, Giuseppe de Luca as 
Figaro, Pompilio Malatesta as Dr. Bartolo, and Albert 
Reiss as Don Basilio. 

Margaret Matzenauer was in superb voice and lent 
strength and interest to the performance. Her voice 
blended most happily with the others, and her work was 
highly appreciated by her hearers. Frieda Hempel’s 
excellent vocalism was a noticeable feature of the after- 
noon, also the splendid contribution of De Luca. Figaro 
is without doubt one of De Luca’s most important 
roles, and he achieved his usual success in it. Geraldine 
Farrar was the Cherubino. Helen Kanders, a young 
addition to the forces, made her debut as Barbarina, and 
displaved a voice of an agreeable quality, which was used 
with much taste. Arthur Bodanzky conducted with 
precision and worthy insight. 


“L’Oracolo” and “Pagliacci” 


Franco Leoni’s one act musical thriller, which was pro- 
nounced a hit by the Musicat Courter when that little 
opera was first produced, has borne out the unbroken rec- 
ord of this paper as an infallible appraiser and prophet in 
matters operatic. Last Saturday the Chinese musical melo- 
drama (based on the playlet “The Cat and the Cherub”) 
had a revival at the Metropolitan and the absorbed attention 
of the audience and its prolonged applause testified to the 
gripping power of the libretto, the appeal of the music, 
and the success with which the opus was delivered by the 
singing interpreters. The Leoni music is of the Italian 


(Evening), December 22 


school of Puccini, Mascagni, Giordano and Leoncavallo, 
(Continued on page 309.) 
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“LAKME” GIVEN BRILLIANT REVIVAL 
BY CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 





Galli-Curci Wins Ovation in the “Bell Song’—Muratore a Fine Gerald— 
Baklanoff Sings Effectively—Smaller Parts Well Filled— 
Other Operas of the Week 





Chicago, Ill, December 22, 1917. 
“Louise,” Monday, December 17 


Genevieve Vix reappeared as Louise and deepened the 
splendid impression made at the first performance this 
season of Charpentier’ $ most interesting opera. The bril- 
liant actress-singer was in excellent form and gave unal- 
loyed pleasure to her already numerous admirers. The 
balance of the cast was similar to that heard previously. 


“La Bohéme,” Tuesday, November 18 


“La Bohéme” was repeated with Anna Fitziu as Mimi. 
Miss Fitziu is a consistent singer, an able actress and a 
versatile artist. Her Mimi has been reviewed already in 
these columns and nothing more need be said except that 
the Tuesday audience was as enthusiastic as others have 
been. Crimi was again the Rodolfo and pleased, not only 
through the beauty of his voice but also by the masterly 
manner in which he directed it and his clever portrayal 
of the part. Rimini, always a pillar of strength, was a 
sonorous Marcello. The other roles were well handled, and 
Sturani conducted the score with habitual gusto. 


“Traviata,” Wednesday, December 19 

“Traviata” was repeated with Galli-Curci, Nadal and 
Stracciari in the leads. Galli-Curci never sang Violetta 
better, and to say this is sufficient to explain the various 
ovations tendered her through the course of the evening. 
Besides possessing a remarkable voice, Galli-Curci acts 
the part of Violetta just as well as many of the leading 
actresses of the age have acted “La Dame aux Camellias.” 

Riccardo Stracciari, in-the role of Germont Senior, gave 
a splendid portrayal. He looked every inch a grand seig- 
neur, and his voice gave joy to the ear. Nadal was young 
Germont, and his presence on the stage neither detracted 
nor reinforced the performance. Nicolai was very good as 
the Doctor, and the balance of the cast was adequate. 
Sturani again wielded the baton with most telling effect. 


“Louise,” Thursday, December 20 
“Louise” was again repeated with Genevieve Vix in 
the title role. She has appeared in the same role over 
fifty-two times in various countries and finds it one of 
the most grateful in her big repertoire. The remainder 


of the cast was the same heard on previous occasions, 
Charlier conducted with customary mastery. 


“Lakmé,” Friday, December 21 


Another notable revival took place on Friday evening 
when Campanini, the astute general manager, gave “Lakmé” 
outside of subscription night, with a cast including sev- 
eral of his bright stars. The audience was one of the 
largest gatherings seen this season at the Auditorium 
Galli-Curci sang the title role, with Lucien Muratore as 
Gerald. 

Probably due to nervousness on the part of several of 
the principals, the first act was not altogether successfully 
presented, but the second and third acts were all that could 
be desired. Campanini, with the assistance of his asso- 
ciates, had arranged a fitting setting to the opera. Credit is 
given Donigan, the able painter and designer of the scenery ; 
Merle-Forest, the stage director, and to the heads of the 
other departments, including the chorus and ballet masters. 
Delibes’ opera does not seem to age, and as presented by 
this company it sounded more like a grand opera than an 
opera comique, to which frame it belongs. 

Many had come only to hear Galli-Curci sing the “Bell 
Song,” the best known and most popular number in the 
opera. They were rewarded by the diva, who sang glo- 
riously. Superlatives ad libitum could be used to express 
the delight of every one present on this memorable night. 
Muratore was a fine Gerald. The role is most difficult to 
sing, due to its high texture and airiness. It is remark- 
able that a tenor who sings “Romeo and Juliet,” “Pagliacci,” 
can also sing the role of Gerald as admirably as Muratore. 
George Baklanoff sang the stanzas given to Nilakantha in 
the second act with most telling effect. The Russian bari- 
tone was at his best and his big generous organ was never 
heard to better advantage. The Frederick of Alfred Ma- 
guenat was excellent in every respect. His young, fresh 
voice of most agreeable quality rang true. Besides he 
looked every inch a gallant officer. Jeska Swartz was a 
well voiced and attractive Mallika, and Octave Dua sang 
the part of Hadji well, though his make up differed from 
tradition. Miss Buckler was the Ellen and looked a pic- 
ture in the small role, which was made even shorter by 
the suppression of her lone solo in A flat in the first act 
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AMELITA GALLI-CURCI AS LAKME 


wlll 


Marie Pruzan also looked delightful to the eye as Rose. 
Louise Berat, not in the best of voice and not at all funny, 
was Mrs. Benson. 

Though the performance at times dragged, this was no 
fault of Marcel Charlier, who conducted with firmness and 
accuracy, at all times having his men and the chorus well 


at hand. 
“Tosca,” Saturday (Matinee), December 22 

The Saturday preceding Christmas is generally a poor 
day for the theatres, especially in the afternoon when 
belated shoppers flock to the stores instead of hearing 
drama, comedy or grand opera. An exception to this rule 
was the audience on hand at the repetition of “Tosca,” with 
the same cast heard at previous performances, except Ri 
cardo Stracciari, who sang and acted for the first time here 
the difficult role of Scarpia. Scarpia is to the baritone what 
Carmen is to the mezzo-soprano or Mephisto to the has 

parts which the press and the public generally hav 

(Continued on page 34.) 

















RESOURCE.”’— New York American. 





“NOT SINCE MME. DESTINN’S IMPERSONATION OF SANTUZZA HAS THE METROPOLITAN PRESENTED A MORE 
ADMIRABLE ARTIST IN THE ROLE. SHE POSSESSES A POWERFUL AND DRAMATIC SOPRANO VOICE, SANG WITH 
BEAUTIFUL QUALITY AND GOOD METHOD AND PROVED HERSELF AN 


ACTRESS OF TEMPERAMENT AND 














lorence Easton 


brilliant performance of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,’”’ which, under Roberto Mo- 
ranzoni's authoritative beat was inter- 
preted as the present writer has not 
heard it since Calve, De Lucia or the 
mighty Ternina. Santuzza was sung by 
a newcomer in the Metropolitan Opera 
House company, Florence Easton by 
name. She is a temperamental English- 
woman with a powerful, well trained 
soprano of wide range. She is the most 
dynamic artist we have had for years. 
She acts with thrilling intensity and 
the climax as she fell on the church 
steps set the nerves tingling; all fear 
of an anti-climax in the subsequent 
duo with AHio was dissipated by the 
power and passion of Miss Paston. 


mingling with the 


woman by birth. 
passed in Canada. 


phia Press, December 19, 1917. 
of the dramatic 


The part of Santuzza by Florence 
Easton, a young woman who has not 
been heard here before, although she 
has had considerable European experi- 
ence, and whose sympathetic and well- 
developed performance produced a 
distinctly favorable impression. She 
has, a goc soprano voice of ample 
range, and considerable volume, which 
she advantageously employs, and as 
she has plenty of temperament her 
impersonation of Turiddu's forsaken 
sweetheart was extremely vital and 
appealing.—The Philadelphia Inquirer, 


her impersonation 


December 19, 1917. FINEST “ON ee IN YEARS gratifying. Her voice is rich and res 
IS HEA . onant It glows brilliantly in the 
MISS EASTON WINS CROWD. She sings with imaginative feeling, varied passions of Santuzza’s brief 
Miss Faston was notably successful. with consoling richness of tone, with sad history. A conscientious sincerity 
She has a brilliant soprano voice of historic fire and taste altogether un- prompts all her work and lends her 
dramatic quality and effectiveness and clouded bv overemphasis. Her San- penetrating values denied the mere 
moreover she invested her role with tuzza was a ae egy cas trickster.—Harold P. Quicksa a ah 
such intensity of emotion as to en- trait, recalling Calve in apd Phil Py h North American, Philadelphia, December 
thrall her hearers. —The Philadelphia Rec- than any other great diva.—Philadelphia 
ord, December 19, 1917. Evening Public Ledger, December 19, 1917, '9» 1917 


repeated her New York success, with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company in Philadelphia 
on Tuesday, December 18th. 


WHAT THE PH:LADELPHIA CRITICS SAID:— 


The surprise of the evening was the FLORENCE EASTON MAKES HIGH- 
LY SUCCESSFUL DEBUT f 
AS SANTUZZA. ence Easton as Santuzza in “Caval 
Florence Easton appeared here for 
the first time, taking the role of San- 
tuzza in “Cavalleria.” 
abused term beloved of the press 
agent, “TRIUMPH” is justified in de- 
scribing her success 
audience was roused to such a pitch 
of enthusiasm that 
came from all parts of the house, 
long applause that 
brought the new singer forward many 
times. Mme. Easton 
Her girlhood was 
She is the wife of 
the American tenor, } ~_ 
nan. She has appeared several times 
She is a valuable addition to the organ- with the Pham tons, in New York. where 
ization.—-James Huneker in the Philadel- she has established herself in favor, 
To an authentic and convincing sense 
values and an in- 
cessantly active intelligence she unites 
good looks, a confident stage presence 
and a temperament that in its capacity 
for passionate abandon fits her ad- 
mirably for a role so essentially Ital- 
ian. Her voice is powerful and clear 
and well controlled, 
was praiseworthy the performance of “Cavalleria Rusti 
It is a great satisfaction to chronicle cana’’ was the first local appearanc: 
a debut completely successful.—F...W. of Florence Easton, who sang the 
in Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Wednesday measures of Santuzza Mme 


Morning, December 19, 1917. is not an untried factor in the opera 


The outstanding feature of the double 
performance was the triumph of Flor 


leria Rusticana,”’ for “TRIUMPH” is 
not too strong a word with. which to 
describe the success that attended the 
first appearance of this English 
soprano in Philadelphia. Miss HMaston 
who is a tall woman of commanding 
presence and marked beauty of per 
son, makes even so familiar an 
operatic character as the wronged and 
forsaken Santuzza seem new and un 
conventional Seldom has the part 
been acted with such a vivid realiza 
tion of its pathos and tragic portent 
or sung with more sympathy and dra 
matic effect A voice of firm, clear 
vibrant quality is used with fluent 
ease and authority, and every effort 
appears to be grounded upon genuine 
talent and excellent § training The 
applause that rewarded Miss Easton 
for her splendid portrayal was In all 
respects so emphatic that the oft-mis 
used term, ‘ovation’ in this instance 
is no misnomer,—Philadeiphia Evening Bul 
letin, December 19. 1917 


That much- 


last night. The 


many ‘“bravos" 


is an English 


Francis Maclen- 


In every aspect The point of paramount interest ti: 


Maston 


tic world Her success with the Met 
ropolitan was as expected as it was 
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Columbia University Students’ Orchestra Concert 


An interesting concert was given by the Columbia 
University Students’ Orchestra, Herbert Dittler, con- 
ductor, on Wednesday evening, December 19, at Earl 
Hall, New York, for the benefit of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Women’s War Work Rooms. 


A large and appreciative audience listened to a well 
balanced performance of Schubert's “Unfinished” sym- 
phony, the Haydn symphony in D major, and “Mala- 


guena,” from “Boabdil,” by Moszkowski 

Under the intelligent guidance of Mr. 
orchestra continues to improve in precision, 
tack and fine shadings. 

Charles Cooper played the first and second move- 
ments of Beethoven's piano concerto, No. 4, G major, 
with orchestral accompaniment; a group of solos, Cho 
pin’s etude, op. 10, No. 12; nocturne, op. 15, No. 2, and 
Moszkowski’s “Caprice Espafiole.” He made an excel- 
lent impression, particularly with the concerto, which 
he played with much fervor. 

A special word of praise is due Mr 


Dittler, the 
good at- 


Dittler for the 


reliable orchestral accompaniment in the Beethoven 
oncerto 
Eddy Brown’s Continued Success 
When Eddy Brown appeared in Chicago recently the 


Brahms concerto “was used by that sterling young violin 
ist as a medium for his excellent playing. To say that he 
was $ entirely worthy of the work is a compliment that would 

sfy any exponent of the fiddle and the bow.” That is 
the opinion of the examiner, and this opinion 
was re-echoed by the Chicago Tribune, which declered that 
“his cadenzas were phenomena of sheer facility,” and that 
in the first movement he “played the second movement with 
a beauty | have heard nobody surpass and the third with 
equal ease and appreciation.” 

Other critics were equally enthusiastic in their praise, the 
Chicago Post declaring that his playing of the violin “has 
the Slavic fire, the warmth of tone, the instinctive sense of 
beauty and proportion which seem to descend upon the men 


Chicago 
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of his race by some special dispensation of Providence the 
moment they take a violin in their hands. But in listening 
to the sound of Brahms as it came from his violin one 
cared naught for the tradition. In fact, here was the thing 
needed, the passion of the Slav to tear this academic for- 
mality apart and show the heart’s blood underneath.” All 
of which goes to show that this violinist, not content with 
the success which has been his since his return to this coun- 
try, is growing continually in an artistic sense. 


Lecture Course at Garrigue Conservatory 

of the Esperanza Garrigue Classic 
anrounces that a course of lectures 
in musical history, to be given by William J. Henderson 
at her conservatory, will be open to a limited number of 
music lovers who are not regular students at the conserv- 
atory. The course begins Saturday, January 5, at 12 o'clock, 
and the lectures will take place every Saturday at the same 
our for a period of eighteen weeks. The course ticket 
will be given to music students at a very nominal fee, and as 
there can only be twenty-five tickets sold outside of the 
regular students at the conservatory, it behooves those who 
desire to avail themselves of this opportunity to write 
making such application. The course has been 
planned by Mr. Henderson with special reference to the 
needs of the singing student, but is valuable to all stu- 
dents and music lovers, assisting in a better appreciation 
of concert and opera, and undoubtedly will be a liberal 
education in itself 


Esperanza Garrigue, 
Music Conservatory, 


at once, 


Namara’s New York Recital, January 8 

Che New York postponed recital of Namara, which 
was scheduled for December 20 at the Princess Thea- 
tre, will take place at the same theatre on January 8. 
On Christmas Eve the soprano sang to several thou- 
sand people at Columbus Circle and was enthusiastically 
cheered. Immediately after her recital on the 8th she 
will leave for the West, where she has to fill numerous 
engagements, as well as several appearances with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
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Musicale at Willy de Sadler’s 


On Sunday, December 9, Willy de Sadler, baritone, and 
Ellen de Sadler, soprano, opened their charming home 
at 227 West Seventy-first street, New York, for a concert 
for the benefit of the Danish Women’s League, which is 
busily engaged in knitting for the American sailors and 
soldiers. There were about 200 persons present and, spa- 
cious though the house is, there was no empty corner. The 
program was opened by the singing of “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” sung by a quartet made up of William Dam- 
rosch-Weichman, M. Beasley, Charles Heckel and 
Ellen de Sadler, soprano, who has already made a name 
for herself in Danish musical circles throughout the 
United States. Theodore von Hemert, the Dutch bass; 
Florence Bodenhoff; Thomas Wilfred, the Danish lute 
player; Jacques Jolas, pianist, and Ruth Miller, soprano, 
participated in the program. The latter is a young pupil 
of Mr. de Sadler’s with an unusually beautiful soprano 
voice; though but sixteen years of age, she sings excel- 
lently and shows much promise for the future. The well 
chosen program was splendidly presented and a good sum 
realized for the work of the league. 


Scott Works Heard at Criterion Studios 


Compositions of John Prindle Scott were interpreted by 
Katherine B. Self, soprano; Ruth Pearcy, contralto; Clare 
Conway, pianist; Edward J. Boyle, tenor, and Earle Tuck- 
erman, baritone, the composer at the piano, at the Criterion 
Studios, Carnegie Hall, New York, Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 18, 1917. 

The program follows: Songs—‘“Repent Ye,” “My True 
Love Lies Asleep,” “The Revelation,’ Mr. Boyle; “Come 
Ye Blessed,” “Young Alan, the Piper,” “John O’Dreams,” 
Miss Pearcy; “Trust Ye in the Lord,” “Trelawney,” “Old 
Bill Bluff,’ Mr. Tuckerman ; piano—Three Little Irish 
Sketches: “The Top o’ the Mornin’, ” “Dennis and Norah,” 
“At the Donneybrook Fair,” Miss Conway; “There Were 
Shepherds,” “The Dearest Place,” “The Wind’s in the 
South,” Mrs. Self; quartet—‘God of Our Fathers,” Mrs. 
Self, Miss Pearcy, Mr. Boyle, Mr. Tuckerman. 





CLARA CLEMENS TO FILL 
MANY CULP BOOKINGS 


The Lure of the Concert Stage Irresistible, Says Mark 
Twain's Daughter 


Clara Clemens began her career as an interpreter of 
songs, with a handicap. The handicap was not a material 
something which she might have done away with pleas 
antly or otherwise. It was rather a state of being, for 
she is Samuel Clemens’ daughter, and all the glorious 
reputation of Mark Twain was hers to live up to 

rhat the public would be stupidly cruel in its demands 
Mme, Clemens quickly realized. To the average person 
the possessing of a famous name goes far from meaning 
discomfort. One may lounge indolently in the brilliant 
light reflected from an ancestor’s fame, and all the awed 
public says is: “Why, he is the son of So-and-so.” But 
let the son or daughter of the famous So-and-so endeavor 
to stand alone in a light which comes from his or her own 


kindling, then it is indeed a different matter. Mme. Clem- 
ens has an individual uninherited talent. Yet one must 


acknowledge that outwardly she has inherited one of the 
Mark Twain. She has his eyes; twinkling 
brown eyes holding an element of mystery, if there be jovial 
mystery; intelligent, dancing eyes but illy concealing all the 
humor in the world when she is speaking on serious 
subjects 

‘I believe that this is the first time I have openly admit- 
ted that being my father’s daughter has been an abnormal 
drawhack to my career, I’ve always been afraid that peo- 


attributes of 


Left: Clara Clemens (Mre 
owitsch) and Olga Samaroff (Mrs. Leopold 


Ossip Gabril 


Stokowski) 





Ready for a motor trip. 


ple would misinterpret such a statement and accuse me of 
lack of appreciation. But how can I mean it but in one 
way? In the beginning, | begged my family to let me go 
before the public unheralded, as a Miss Smith or Jones. 
But, had they agreed, not so the managers. So I started 
far from being satisfied with what work I did, a mere 
novice in art with just double the fight to make—a fight 
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CLARA CLEMENS, 


el AMUN LULL Ciriiiii  ae n eR n 


Left to right: 
Clemens and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 


ami 


Olga Samaroff, Leopold Stokowski, Clara Ossip 


recognition and success on my own merits. 
not been actively before the public very long, 
when I married Mr. 


for artistic 

‘L have 
a scant six years altogether, for 
Gabrilowitsch I decided to retire. But the lure was too 
great. I continued to study and practice. One day my 
husband’s manager called at the hotel. In another room 
I was practicing. The manager asked Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
if he knew who the singer was, and to his astonishment 
was called in to see me. He advised my giving a concert 
at once. I suppose had that not happened I would have 
ultimately returned to my profession anyhow.” 

Unlike many artists, Mme. Clemens prefers to keep out 
of the noise and confusion of cities even during the winter 
season unless she is singing. At her home in Bryn Mawr 
she finds greater leisure to study, and is able in this quiet 
country life to keep a clean sense of the unimportance of 
individual, personal interest and events in the great 
universe. 

“Most things that appear laboriously significant in the 
city dwindle to a subject infinitesimally and even ludi- 
crous when brought into the surroundings of wide skies 
and snow covered meadows,” said Mme. Clemens. 

The well known manager, Antonia Sawyer, has recently 
listed this artist, and she will fill many of the bookings 
made for Julia Culp, who will not come to America this 
season. Mme. Clemens sang on a program with Rudolph 
Ganz and May Feterson at the Waldorf-Astoria, on De- 
cember 17, for the benefit of the New York Sun’s tobacco 
fund. She will be heard in Philadelphia on January 3 
with her artist-husband, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford. 









Gabrilowitsch and Clara Clemens 
out for a stroll. 
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On December 1, the season of Theo Karle, America’s great tenor, was booked solid until April 15, 1918. During this 
time he will have sung over eighty-five concerts, including appearances with the Philadelphia Orchestra at Worcester, Mass. ; 
the New York Philharmonic at Carnegie Hall; the New York Symphony at Carnegie Hall; the Cincinnati Symphony at 


4 


and the Portland Symphony Orchestra at Portland. 


Cincinnati; the Chicago Symphony at Chicago; the Kansas City Symphony at Kansas City; the Seattle Symphony at Seattle; 


We have been obliged to refuse over twenty dates at his established price, because they could not be filled on the routing. 
We do not know of a similar success in American music within the last ten years. 


We take this opportunity to thank the many friends of Mr. Karle, who share equally in this success, for this splendid 


recognition of his ability. 


We give below a copy of the telegrams received from the tour which Mr. Karle is now engaged upon. They are, perhaps, 
as vital a statement of the success of an artist as has ever been published. ‘They were given in response to a personal request 
of this office as to the actual effects and results,of the Karle concerts: 


“One of the greatest treats our city has ever had was the concert 
Friday evening when two thousand people heard Theo Karle. Mag- 
nificent voice. Splendid stage presence. He shows the true artistic 
instinct of a real musician. Already many requests for his return.” 

(Signed) Frances M. Hill. 

Dated at St. Joseph, Mo., October 31, 1917. 

In the St. Joseph concert series, Karle is appearing with Hempel, 
Gluck, Zimbalist, and Galli-Curci. 


“Karle-Breslau concert a great success. He carried the house 
His beautiful work in this concert has made his name a 
Personality, charm, voice, all belong to Karle. A 
It goes without say- 


before him. 
household word. 
superb specimen of American singing manhood. 
ing, | want Karle again for Columbus.” 
(Signed) Kate M. Lacey. 
Dated at Columbus, Ohio, November 5, 1917. 


In the Columbus, Ohio, concert series, Karle is appearing with 
Breslau, Case, Philadelphia Orchestra and Galli-Curci. 


“Theo Karle recital yesterday a great success. Much was. ex- 
Singing even better than 


pected of him, and expectations realized. 
Writing you for date 


last season. Audience large and many recalls. 
next year’s Ten Star Series.” 
(Signed) Arthur Smith. 
Dated at Washington, D. C., November 10, 1917. 


In the Washington series he is appearing only with the first line 


artists. 


“Theo Karle came to us in Milwaukee an unknown quantity. To- 
day his name is a household word. He can return any time he wants to. 
One of the biggest musical surprises Milwaukee has had in years.” 

(Signed) Margaret Rice. 


Dated at Milwaukee, Wis., November 17, 1917. 





“Those who heard Theo Karle last night will never forget it. The 
audience simply went wild over him. All said, wonderful. I un- 
doubtedly think him the coming sensation. 
(Signed) Grant Pauley. 


Give me early dating for 
next year.” 
Dated at Muskogee, Okla., December 5, 1917. 
Mr. Pauley plays only box-office attractions, having had under his 
local management Paderewski, Kreisler, Gluck, McCormack, Tet- 


razzini and other first line artists. 


“Karle gave us a wonderful concert. Audience enthusiastic in 
appreciation of this remarkably beautiful voice. 


(Signed) Mrs. J. S. Lyons. 


Everyone delighted.” 


Dated at Fort Worth, Texas, December 7, 1917. 


As the critics stated Karle staged 
He won a 


“Karle’s recital a great success. 
an impromptu exhibition of a singer winning his audience. 
merited ovation by the wondrous beauty of his voice and his pleasing 
personality. Like John McCormack he reaches out and ensnares his 
hearers with the magic of his voice.” 

(Signed) Anna Groff-Bryant 


Dated at Galesburg, Ill., December 12, 1917. 


“Judging from the delight he has given, and the applause he has 
received this night, Karle has established himself in our hearts more 
firmly than ever, and we would wish to give him, the great artist he is, 
our warmest welcome whenever we may be so fortunate as to have him 
with us.” (Signed) Harrison M. Wild. 


Dated at Chicago, Ill, December 13, 1917. 


“The Karle-Lerner program was pronounced by many as the finest 
concert they ever heard. Karle received many recalls after each num- 
ber, and responded to a double encore after his last group. Everyone 
most enthusiastic over his beautiful voice and his delightful manner 
Akron will give him a royal welcome upon a second 


and artistry. 
(Signed) Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling. 


appearance.” 
Dated at Akron, Ohio, December 17, 1917. 
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The Teatro Colon Concession 
It is reported from Buenos Aires that the concession 
for giving opera at the Teatro Colon there, the most im- 


portant opera house in South America, which had already 
heen leased for the coming five years, has been revoked by 
he Municipal Intendant, following a decision of the Civil 
Chamber—though the reason for the revocation is not 
tated in the report—and that it is probable that the con- 
cession will soon be offered to the highest bidder. The 
principal impresario for the last few years has been Walter 
M of Milan, who is also head of the syndicate which 
directs the La Scala of Milan and the Teatro Costanzi 
of Rome. The Mustcat Courter has heard a rumor that 
the management of the Colon may pass into the hands of 
\dolfo who is now directing the Teatro Nacionale 


yechi 


Bracale, 


at Havana, and it may be that these two reports tend to 
confirm each other 
Hammerstein Sued Over Stock 
\ trustee in the bankruptcy of Oscar Hammerstein 
ht suit last week in equity in the Federal District 
Court against the impresario, his wife, the Hammerstein 
Opera Company, Morris Gest, Inc., Lyle D., Andrews and 
Brady Greer. Hammerstein was adjudicated a bankrupt 
n January 21, 1016, and in the present action the trustee 
asks that the rights and equities of the parties in and to 
ooo shares of stock of the Hammerstein Opera Com- 
pany be ascertained and determined. Also, he asks that 
the alleged assignment of 4,998 shares of that stock by 
Hamn lerstein to his wife be adjudged to be in fraud of 
the rights of the trustee and the creditors and that it be 
set a ide as null and void. The trustee further asks that 


adjudged the owner of the 5,000 shares of the opera 


he be 
and that Hammerstein and his wife be required 


company 
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account to him for all rents, income and profits and 
other moneys and property of the Hammerstein Opera 
Company, and that Hammerstein be enjoined from collect- 
ing any more of such revenue, and that Morris Gest, Inc., 

be restrained from paying any rents or other moneys to the 
Hammersteins. Morris Gest is the lessee of the Manhat- 
tan Opera House, which formerly belonged to Oscar Ham- 
merstein. Andrews and Greer are directors in the com- 
pany and holders of one share each of the capital stock, 
which aggregates $500,000. The complaint alleges that the 
assignment of the 4,998 shares of stock to Mrs. Hammer- 
stein was without consideration and made for the purpose 
of “hindering, delaying and defrauding the plaintiff and 
the creditors of Oscar Hammerstein, who was at the time 


insolvent.” 


“Canterbury Pilgrims” to Be Revived 


1® 





It is understood that the Metropolitan Opera intends to 
revive “The Canterbury Pilgrims,” the opera by Percy 
Mackaye and Reginald de Koven, which was a feature of 
the 1016-17 season, with some changes in the cast, made 
necessary by the fact that some of the German singers 
who sang in the work last year are no longer in the com- 
pany. It is likely that Margaret Matzenauer will take 
Mme, Ober’s place and that either Paul Althouse or Mor- 
gan Kingston will replace Sembach. 


Fitzhugh Haensel in the Army 


Fitzhugh W. Haensel, of the firm of Hi 1ensel and Jones, 
has just been appointed a lieutenant in the Intelligence De- 
partment of the United States Army and will leave shortly 
for France, where he will be attached to one of the general 
headquarters. Mr. Haensel was for many years a mem- 
ber of the National Guard, and felt that his military ex- 
perience should be at the service of his country at this 
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time. His knowledge of languages is also another asset for 
service “over there.” Though he did not expect his call 
for active service to come so quickly, he was quite ready 
and prepared for it, so that his hasty departure in no way 
will affect the business affairs of the firm. These will be 
looked after in the absence of his partner by W. Spencer 
Jones and Blanche Freedman, who will continue to have 
charge of the press and publicity department. 


Washington Not to Admit Muck 





The Washington ban has not been lifted on Dr. Karl 
Muck and twenty-two alien enemy members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, who continue to be barred from the 
District of Columbia in accordance with the recent general 
ruling of President Wilson. Charles A. Ellis, manager 
of the Boston players, sent a letter not long ago to the 
subscribers of the symphony series in Washington, stating 
that Doctor Muck is not a citizen of Germany, but a citizen 
of Switzerland, as was his father. Major Pullman, Police 
Superintendent of Washington, has seen this letter, but 
declares that unless the Washington Police Department 
receives a special ruling from the Department of Justice, 
Doctor Muck and the objectionable members of the orches- 
tra will not be admitted to the precincts of the city. John 
Lord O'Brian, special assistant to the Attorney General, 
said that Doctor Muck is a German subject, and as such 
would be placed under arrest if he enters the District. 
It appears that the Swiss Legation will not stand sponsor 
for the claim that Doctor Muck is a Swiss citizen. Dr. 

Carl Hiibscher, secretary of the Swiss Legation, said: 
“No official statement has been made by the Legation con- 
cerning the citizenship of Doctor Muck. We are now in- 
vestigating the matter. At present we are not prepared to 
answer questions regarding Doctor Muck’s status.” 


Sylvio Lazzari, Composer, Arrives 


Sylvio Lazzari, whose opera, “Le Sauteroit,” shortly will 
have its first appearance on any stage under the leadership 
of Director Campanini of the Chicago Opera Association, at 
the Auditorium Theatre in that city, arrived on Thursday 
of last week from France, and left Friday noon for Chi- 
cago, where he will assist in the final rehearsals of his 
work. Lazzari, who as his name indicates, is of Italian 
descent, was born in the Tyrol as a subject of Austria, but 
has lived in France for more than thirty years and long 
been a naturalized Frenchman. He first came into promi- 
nence as the composer of “La Lepreuse,” an opera to a book 
by the famous playwright Henri Bataille, which was first 
produced at the Opére- Comique several years ago and 
made something of a sensation, though the morbid charac- 
ter of the play and the unpleasant title prevented it from 
being played to any extent outside of France. 

The present work, “Le Sauteriot” (“The Grasshopper’), 
is from drama by Count E. de Keyserling, and was 
translated into French and arranged as a libretto by Henri 
Pierre Roche and Martial Perrier. The scene is laid in 
Lithuania and the story is melodramatic in character, in- 
cluding a duel and a suicide. After its original perform- 
ance in Chicago it will be given in New York, during the 
season of the Chicago Opera Association here. 
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“YOUNG ITALIAN GENIUS—AN EXTRAORDINARY PIANIST—ONE OF THE MOST SIGNIFICANT 


This is how Sigmund Spaeth, critic of the New York Evening Mail, speaks of 
Aurelio Giorni’s recital of December 13, 1917 


Press comments on recent New York and Chicago Recitals 





NEW YORK, AEOLIAN HALL, DECEMBER 13, 1917 


NEW YORK SUN—In the Beethoven sonata, his admirable tech- 
nic was in evidence. In a Chopin group, an admirably played 
group was much applauded, and following the seldom heard 
E major scherzo, the player added a Chopin number. A romanza 
by Sibelius, in D flat, was given with admirable feeling and 


style, and so was an effective impromptu in G sharp minor, by 
Sinding. The same composer's “‘Gobelin” had to be repeated. 
NEW YORK HERALD—His playing of the sonata 


was admirable and characterized by delicate lightness and careful 
attention to detail. His playing of the Sibelius romanza in D flat 
and of the Sinding impromptu, was praiseworthy. The “Gobelin,” 
of Sinding, had to be repeated. He plays with a clear, musical 
tone and fluent technic, 


NEW YORK TIMES—A Chopin group brought out the pianist’s 
peculiar gift of clear-cut rhythm, surety of phrase, and singing 
tone. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN—AURELIO GIORNI PROVES HIS 
SKILL AS PIANIST.—He gave an interesting exhibition of his 
pianistic ability. There was nothing sensational or sentimental 
in Mr. Giorni’s work. He is an artist of scholarly attainments, 
with a good technical equipment. His interpretation of a varied 
and interesting program was matked by refinement, skill in solv- 
ing many intricate problems in fingering and accentuation, 
appealing tonal color, and accuracy in touch and attack. As an 
exhibition of rhythm and technic (in his Bach numbers) Mr. 
Giorni’s readings were satisfying. In Beethoven’s sonata in A flat, 
he played with nobility, and secured a charming tone from the 
instrument. His performance of these (the Chopin numbers) 
made a good impression, and received warm applause. An original 
aria proved to be a pleasing and ingratiating work. He gave 
several extra numbers in response to his auditors’ enthusiasm. 


NEW. YORK STAATS-ZEITUNG (Translation)—The pianist, 
Aurelio Giorni, gave yesterday a second recital in Aeolian Hall, 
which brought him the warm appreciation of his public. He dem- 
onstrated again his already acknowledged merits, especially his 
beautiful varied tone, his strong intelligence, and his virile feel- 
ing. His technic also showed itself once more equal to all the 
demands of his program. 


NEW YORK EVENING MAIL—The audience were rewarded 
with one of the most significant piano recitals of the season. 
No one can deny the individuality and effectiveness of his style. 
lie produces a consistent beauty of tone, and technically he is 
always in command of his material. He added a dignified and 
well-composed aria of his own, One of his encores was a bril- 
liant transcription of the Strauss “Serenade.” 


NEW YORK GLOBE—Played at his best in some Chopin, Si- 
belius and Sinding. 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL—Played music of rep-e- 
sentative difficulty, both from the technical and the interpretative 
viewpoint, and acquitted himself well in regard to both. 
BROOKLYN EAGLE—The son ‘of an American musician and 
teacher in Rome, his father an Italian, an interesting figure. His 
music is sincere and full of artistry, his work essentially pian- 
istic and individual, as heard in his final encore, Strauss’ “Sere- 
nade,” and in the Liszt “Polonaise.” Sibelius’ Romanza in D 
flat was given with lovely expression, and Giorni’s great feature 
in interpretation—a velvet pianissimo—came out markedly. Sind- 
ing’s impromptu and his errant, beautiful “Gobelin” made espe- 
cially fine moments. The pianist’s own aria was sympathetically 
given. Chopin, Bach and Beethoven numbers were beautifully 
interpreted. 





CHICAGO, ZIEGFELD THEATRE, DECEMBER 5, 1917 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS—Though unknown to Chicagoans, 
Aurelio Giorni, who presented a musicianly and technically fin- 
ished piano recital at the Ziegfeld Theatre yesterday morning, 
forthwith made a most favorable impression. He presented the 
Bach preludes and fugues with good tone differentiation, with a 
regard for the proper leading of the voices, and in clear and 
strict style, The mechanical phase was without a blemish, and 
Bach has not often been performed in such an interesting man- 
ner, The Beethoven A flat sonata was also given in musicianly 
as well as scholarly style; the funeral march was made im- 
pressive. 





CHICAGO HERALD—His touch is one of charm. He made a 


poetic thing of the E major nocturne (of Chopin) and offered 
no little refinement and elegance of performance in the “Bar- 
carolle.”’ 


CHICAGO AMERICAN—PIANIST REAL MUSIC LOVER — 
Aurelio Giorni belongs to the group of pianists—there are not 
so many, by the way—who love music for itself. No better proof 
of this could be obtained than his performance yesterday of the 
Beethoven sonata and the Bach preludes that made up his first 


hour. My only regret after this test of the young pianist-musician 
was that I could not remain for the whole recital. 4 will 
is re- 


certainly not be forgotten by those that were present. 
ception by a greater public will, I know, be no less warm. 











Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
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1 CRITICS OF PACIFIC COAST 














ACCLAIM 





| Margaret Matzenauer 








“Hers is not a voice in a million. 


voice like hers.”—Walter Anthony 


It is a million voices. 


in San Francisco Chronicle, 


At least it co-ordinates the loveliness of a million. 


It is the synthesis of song. It is melody rendered 


vocal; color transmuted into tone; emotion expressed in notes, and passion raised to spirituality through art. There is not, indeed, in all the world another's 











Los Angeles Examiner—“She 
wins her hearers solely through 
her superb voice, faultless inter- 
pretations and _ intelligence of 
method.” 




















Los Angeles Daily Times—‘The 
first liquid notes of the great 
singer lifted us out of reality 
into the world of dreams and 
infinite loveliness,” 














Los Angeles Tribune—“To speak 
of Mme, Matzenauer is necessa- 
rily to exaggerate in one’s hunt 
for the correct superlative. One 
Metropolitan authority whose 
memory goes back that far, wrote 
her down last night as the 
greatest contralto since Scalchi.” 

















San Diego Sun—‘Hers is a voice 
of marvellous potentialities and 
its range contains every quality 
from the deep organ alto of her 
lower notes to the vivid bril- 
liancy of high soprano—and a 
world of colorful tones be- 
tween.” 














San Francisco Examiner—“Mme 
Matzenauer is an artist as great 
and wonderful as any of the 
much-advertised celebrities who 
in the past decade or two have 
made the fame of the Metropol 


itan Opera Company the world’s 





standard to judge by 


San Francisco Bulletin—‘‘With 


the gold of her voice and warm 
charm of her regal self, Mar 
garet Matzenauer brought San 


Francisco to her feet. She is a 


singer with a superb voice, the 
tones of which are perfect, and 


whose art is as unimpeachable 


; a8 she herself is magnificent.” 
| 
| 
San Francisco {Irgonaut—“A 
voice of remarkable beauty, with 
| rare facility § in unding the 


| gamut of human emotion, Its 
) 


fullness, roundness and nobility 
of tone its ability to express 
| impassioned love, and lofty spir 
| ituality, deep brooding tender 
ness, amazed and delighted the 
| fortunate ones who heard her.” 


Portland (Ore.) Evening Tel 
egram—‘‘Listening and wonder 
ing for two hour last night 
a great throng sat entranced 
at the witchery f Margaret 
Matzenauer's heaven-sent voice 
And that audience would be sit 
ting there yet, still listening 
and wondering, if Mme. Matz 


enauer could have continued.” 

















“Mme. Matzenauer’s voice reminds one of the remark attributed to Mendelssohn, whe said that if he ever read a description of music which adequately described 


it, he would write no more music so long as he lived. 
which seems utterly perfect yet utterly human.”—Walter Anthony in San Francisco Chronicle. 


I shall attempt no description of the Matzenauer voice, except to say that is the one voice I have heard 











Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


eacher of I Los NCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers, 


WE ST 8ad ST.. NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 


Ee SOPRANO 


(Covent Garden) 
ss: Foresman Educational Record Co., 30 North Michigan 
Bivd., Chicago, Il. 


Frederick H. Haywood 


Twenty lessons in Voice Culture. 





EpunZ> 


‘Universal Song.” 
A rational and workable system.”—David Bispham. 
At the dealers, or 331 West End Avenue, New York 


Offers 


BIANCA RANDALL 


"we annus - Recitals 
For information address: H. E. Reynolds, 29 Broadway. New York City 


W. HENRI ZAY—VOICE 


Author of PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY of Voice and of Life 
Published by G. SCHIRMER, Studio: 50 West 67th St.. New York 


.d’ AUBIGNE 


Teacher of Singing 


Villa d’Aubigne, 25bis. rue de Brancas . 


° MARCOSSON 


VIOLINIST 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS, SEASON 1917-18. 
Director Violin Department, Summer Chautauqua Insti- 


tution, Chautauqua, N. 
Permanent Address: MARCOSSON music SCHOOL, 807 The Arcade, Cleveland, 0. 


SAM 8S. LOSH 


Conceris - 
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Sevres-Paris | 























PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 
Oratorio Lecture Recitals 
Conductor and Manager of the Apollo Chorus, Fort Worth, Texas 














Lehmann Violin School 


CeO rece ANN ~—-147 West 97th St., New York City 


Director 

AN IDEAL SCHOOL FOR THE BEGINNER 

AS WELL AS THE ADVANCED PLAYER 
A staff of the ablest assistants to meet every student’s needs. Free 
instruction in Theory of Music and Piano Playing All communi- 
cations should be directed to the Secretary MARY G. RUSSELL 


me YOST 
COMPOSER- 
VIOLINIST 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 











RUTH DE HASS BALFOUR . - 


ARTHUR SHATTUCK 


PIANIST 
Secretary Margaret Rice. 325 Oakland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


ARIMONDI 


Leading Basso With Chicago Opera Association 
CONCERT ORATORIO RECITAL 
Tour Now Bocking 
Address; CONCERT BUREAU, JULIUS DAIBER 
Auditorium Theatre, Chicago, IL 
































BASS BARITONE) 
RECITALS IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, 

1 FRENCH, ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 

561 West 14grd Street, New York City. Tel. 2970 Audubon 


LESLEY MARTIN, te! cane 

















STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Cora Cross, 
cpeine Biredericts, / dates Poe Mack. “Nelle Hart, 

arion Stan Sore ie Hw 
eson, George a Wat let, John Hen 


Eugene Walton a Fiske 
it, Mabel Wilbur, John 
‘oley, Albert Wallerstedt, 

Ww and many 
in opera 


dricks, Dr. 
O'Hara, Horace Wri 
H. Stu Edward 
Umberto etti, Marion 
other singers now before the pu 
and church work. 
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Amparito Farrar to Sing Lead 
in “The Treasure Trove 


” 





Amparito Farrar, the young American prima donna and 
concert soprano, has been engaged by Albert Reiss, of the 
Metropolitan Opera ¢ ompany, to sing the prima donna role 
in Offenbach’s operetta, “The Treasure Trove,” which will 


be presented at the Bohemian Club on December 29. The 
cast contains only four characters 
sung by Mr, 


one male part, which 


will be Reiss, and three female parts, the 





AMPARITO FARRAR, 
The young American soprano who will sing the prima donna role 
in the performance of “The Treasure Trove,” which is to be given 
on Deeember 29 at the Bohemian Club, New York. 


leading one of which will fall to Miss Farrar. It will be 
conducted by Walter Damrosch. 

Miss Farrar sang at the Westchester Woman’s Club in 
Mount Vernon, N. Y.. recently, and scored a notable 
success. She also appeared at the Shubert Theatre re- 
cently for the benefit of the Christmas Fund of the New 
York American, and was generously applauded after all 
her numbers, to which she responded with appropriate en- 


cores. She scored a distinct hit. 


Jacques Jolas, Pianist 





Jacques Jolas, the young American pianist, made his 
first appearance on the New York. concert platform at 
Aeolian Hall on November 30, as assisting artist to Theo- 
dore van Hemert, the Dutch baritone. He made a strik- 
ing impression with his playing, especially with his capable 





JACQUES JOLAS, 
Pianist. 


interpretation of Chopin's polonaise in A flat major and 
the brilliancy of the familiar Liszt “Campanella.” 

Mr. Jolas has had an interesting career for so young a 
man. ‘Though born in this country, he was early taken 
back to the native province of his parents, Alsace, where 
he obtained his musical education. He appeared at an 
early age both as pianist and organist, returning to Amer- 
ica when he was sixteen. He found difficulty in getting 
along at first, being compelled to make a living by copying 
music and playing in restaurants. The unusual quality of 
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GIORGIO POLACCO, 
Who, after an extremely successful season as chief conductor of the 


Sigaldi Opera season in Mexico, returned to New York for three 
days only, when he left to be principal conductor of the Bracale 
Opera season in Cuba and South America, which will extend for 
five months. An idea of the regard in which Mr. Polacco was held 
by the public of Mexico City can be obtained from the fact that 
at the termination of the Sigaldi season, that impresario and two 
wealthy friends, Sefor Martinez, a large property owner, and Sefior 
‘alero, a prominent banker, wished to erect a new opera house 
there, to be called the Teatro Polacco, and to install Mr. Polacco 
as its permanent artistic director. Though flattered by the offer, 
Mr. Polacco was compelled to decline it, as the future demands 
for his services make it impossible for him to visit Mexico City 
or an annual season. 





his work attracted a restaurant guest one evening—Willy 
de Sadler, the Russian baritone—who made Mr, Jolas ac- 
companist in his studio and took him with him on a con- 
cert tour which he and Mrs. de Sadler, soprano, made 
through the Scandinavian countries in the summer of 1916. 
Later, lessons with the late Teresa Carrefio were arranged 
for, and Mr. Jolas was one of her very last pupils. He 
is a musician of unusual talent and much may be expected 
from him. 


De Stefano Returns from West 





Salvatore de Stefano, harpist, has returned to New York 
from an eight weeks’ tour of the Pacific Coast, where he 
appeared before large and enthusiastic audiences from 
Southern California to Washington. Mr. de Stefano wil! 
begin his tour of the Eastern States at the beginning of 
the New Year, 











“The perfection of quartet playing.”’—London Daily Mail. 


The World’s , ee Chamber Music 
Organization. 


FLONZALEY 
QUARTET 


Loudon Charlton, 868 Carnegie Hall, New York 











OLIVE 


KLINE 


Concert-Oratorio-Recital 


Management: Wolisohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th St.,N. Y. City 











SEYMOUR 


BULKLEY 


TENOR 





Repertoire of French and Italian opera. Old and 
Modern French, Italian and English Songs. 


STUDIO: 57 West 57th Street - New York 
Telephone 6847 Plies - 











Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, Broadway & 41st Street, N. Y. 
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A NAVARRE 





Yucatecan Coloratura Soprano 


PROCLAIMED “JNCOMPARABLE ” 


MAX RABINOFF’S GREATEST DISCOVERY 


Heralded by critics as the sensation of the century wherever she appeared 








BALTIMORE NEWS 
November 17, 1917 


“Ada Navarrete, the Yucatan coloratura 
soprano, who made her American debut here 
at the recent Boston Grand Opera engage- 
ment, fully realized expectations. She is in 
every respect a wonderful singer, probably 
one of the greatest of this generation. Her 
Gilda was the most beautiful vocally that has 
been heard here in my recollection, and the 
old-timers say that it has never been sur- 
passed. It looks as if Max Rabinoff discov- 
ered in her a genius.” 


DETROIT JOURNAL 
December 4, 1917 


“Rabinoff promised us something special in 
Ada Navarrete, a new young coloratura so- 
prano, and when she sang the mad scene from 
‘Lucia’ the promise was fulfilled. 


“Galli-Curci is, of course, the current com- 
parison for coloraturas, and Ada Navarrete 
measured up—how shall we say? possibly less 
imposing in actual stature, but more lovely in 
figure than the older and now famous singer. 
The sheer and unblemished beauty of her 
She trilled through the 
mad scene with startling ease and a delightful 


tones is impeccable. 


surety of tone that never wavered and never 
betrayed her. 

“Still in her twenties, this singer is going 
to be one of the figures to recognize if she can 
command from a concert platform as she does 
from the stage.” 


SYRACUSE POST-STANDARD 
November 16, 1917 


“In Ada Navarrete, Mr. Rabinoff has dis- 
covered a singer who will not take long to be- 
come the rage in New York, Boston and Chi- 
cago, unless all signs fail. Not since the reign 
of Tetrazzini has there been a singer in Amer- 
ica who could handle ‘Lucia’ in just the dra- 
matic manner that audiences like it best. It 
is doubtful if there is any one today who can 
do the role better than Navarrete.” 











TORONTO EVENING TELEGRAM 


November 27, 1917 
NEW SOPRANO SENSATION 
“ANOTHER Patti,” SAy OLDTIMERS OF ExQursite CoLORATURA 
“As Gilda, Mme. Ada Navarrete created a veritable sensation by the 
exquisite clarity of her bird-like soprano, while the velvety lightness of 
her notes gave an ethereal quality at times. She sings with an ease and 
beauty that marks those natural voices that adorn the world’s greatest 
singers. In ‘Lucia’ her triumph was even more complete than in ‘Rigo- 
letto,’ the exquisite purity of her voice, the wonderful evenness of tone, the 
fine emotional quality of her middle register and the liquid fluency of her 
upper notes showed an interpretation of the mad scene that was flawless.” 





TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT 
December 1, 1917 
By Hector CHARLESWORTH 


Canada’s Foremost Music Critic 


“Of late years, the coloratura voice has fal 
len into disfavor. But when a really great 
coloratura singer appears, the critics cannot 
but join the public in gracious salutations, for 
she represents the rarest of all song-birds, the 
lark or the nightingale of the human choir 
Such an artist is Ada Navarrete, as she abun 
dantly proved by her rendering of the title role 
of ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ with the Boston 
Grand Opera Company. Fine as was the im 
pression she made as Gilda in ‘Rigoletto,’ it 
was as nothing compared with the vocal 
beauty and dexterity of her singing of ‘Lucia.’ 
It is probable that her rendering is finer than 
that of Fanny Persiani, for whom Donizetti 
wrote the opera in 1835. The sweetness, bril 
liance and impeccable truth to pitch which 
Mme. Navarrete showed in every intricate pas 
sage were worthy only of superlatives. Each 


grace note was pure and perfect as a jewel 


MONTREAL DAILY STAR 


November 22, 1917 


Navarrete, Brilliant Star in Florid 


“Ada 
Music. 


“A more brilliant climax than was furnished 
by the ‘Lucia’ of Ada Navarrete at His Ma 
jesty’s last night could searcely have been 
imagined. She provided the audience with the 
most amazing display of vocal pyratechnics 


ever remembered in this theatre 


“Heavens! What a dazzling exhibition it 
was. The higher she sang, the truer vibrated 
those glittering tones, until one reached a 
mental state bordering on bewilderment, and 
as if it were not enough to decorate the deco 
rations of the mad scene with repeated two 
and three-line notes and staccati that were 
points of life, Mme. Navarrete added to this 
the waltz that follows in the score, but is 
usually omitted, and sprinkled it with more 
interpolated staccato notes, thrills and flour 
ishes. It was a great triumph for her.” 








| Mme. Navarrete is available for concerts 





MAX RABINOFF, Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York 
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CONCERTS IN GREATER NEW YORK 











TUESDAY, DECEMBER 138, 1917 





Mozart Society; Frances Alda, Soloist 
Frances Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
one of the many famous artists who are ap- 
New York Mozart Society musicales and 
was the soloist at the first evening 
Hotel Astor, New York, 


Lompany 


rts this season, 
event held at the usual place, 
luesdas vening, December 18, } 
Ime Alda sang exceptionally well, She is a mem- 
r of the society and sang to her fellow members and 
as if she were sharing fully the pleasure 


their guests 
» was affording. Her voice was unusually liquid and 
veet on this oceasion. An artist of wide experience, 
it! personality and stage presemce that always wins 


it follows naturally that Mme. 
an annual feature of 
With Frank 


admiration, 
coming to be 
York musical club. 


nd, holds 
\ida’s program 15 
important New 


a Forge, the artist-accompanist at the piano, she was 
ard in the following groups of songs: “Jag Lefver” 
Swedish), Merikanot; “Finnish Cradle Song,” Jarne- 
lt Ne vier mnie drug.” “Eti letnia notchi,” Rach 
ninoff In quelle trine morbide,” “Minuetto,” Puc- 
ni; “Sleep Song,” “A Sanctuary,” La Forge; “Some- 
where in France,” May Hartmann, and “When I Go 
Alone.” Buzzi-Peccia. Those in English were written 


r and dedicated to Mme. Alda ; 
For encores Mme. Alda gave songs which the society 
yme to associate with her particularly, and they 


na ( 
applaud them more vigorously at each hearing. 


cem te 


These are Henschel’s “Cuckoo,” Thayer's “Laddie,” 
Foster's “Swanee River,” Woodman’s “Pussy Willow 
ilad a Secret,” and Dr. Arne’s “The Lass With the Deli- 


cate Air.’ 

[he Mozart Society Choral, led by Carl Hahn, the 
well known conductor, gave the Brahms “Ave Maria” 
with orchestral and organ accompaniment; Lassen’s 
Holy:Christmas Night,” with incidental solos by Mar- 
very Groce and violin by Kuhn; Brahms’ “Lullaby,” 
pe toy’ “Serenade,” and a new song, “Sweet, Sweet 

ady,” by Charles G, Spross, dedicated to the New 
York Mozart Society and its president, Mrs. Noble Mc- 
The work of the 


Connell, and sung for the first time. 
chorus was heartily applauded, particularly the last 
three numbers. “Sweet, Sweet Lady” was repeated. 


directed by Mr. 
Mendelssohn; 
Sibelius, and 


The other numbers by the orchestra, 
Overture, “Ruy Blas,” 
symphonic poem, “Finlandia,” Jean 

American | mae ge " Victor Herbert. 

The New York Mozart Society devotes time at each 
of its meetings to some particular patriotic feature 
On this evening the speaker was W. Curtis Nicholson, 
one of the “Four Minute Men.” 

Mrs. Noble McConnell’s announcement that for the 
April evening concert Enrico Caruso, tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, had been engaged, and that 
the Governor and Mrs, Whitman are doubtless to be 
honor guests, was received with erase enthuisasm. 

The grand ballroom of the Hotel Astor, New York, 
was filled as usual with a brilliant assemblage of society 
ercentage of which remained for the 


Hahn, were 


fol) i large 
dancing 


Salzédo Harp Ensemble; Van Dresser, Soloist 


Carlos Salzédo, the harpist, and six of his young 
women pupils, Katherine Frazier, Clara Mallison, Marie 
Miller, Genevieve Ostrawska, Mary Seiler and Eva 
Sultivan, gave an interesting concert on Tuesday after- 
noon, December 18, at Aeolian Hall. Associated with 
him also was Marcia van Dresser, soprano. 

The work of the harp ensemble showed clearly that 
the players were well trained and capable of doing work 
that pleases the public. “La Joyeuse,” Rameau; “Mu 
sette de Choisy” and “Musette de Taverny,” Couperin; 
‘Le Caquet” Dandrieu, and “La Pooaeeme oP Can- 


deille, made up the first group. “Le Caquet” had to be 
repeated. The other group contained three selections 
by Debussy. The two most successful features, how- 


ever, of the program were the variations on an old style 
theme by Salzédo, played by the harpist, and Marcia 
van Dresser’s group of five Greek folksongs, arranged 
by Ravel, and sung to the accompaniment of the har 

ensemble. Miss van Dresser’s beautiful voice was well 
suited to the unusual style of the songs, and she brought 
considerable feeling and charm into her interpretations. 
“Bridal Song,” “What Gallant Can Compare With Me” 
and “Be Gay” were the most popular. As a final num- 
ber the singer rendered Duparc’s “L’Invitation au 
Voyage.” 


Program of MacDowell Music 

Mrs. Edward MacDowzll gave a program of MacDowell 
music at Columbia University, New York, on the evening 
of December 18. This concert took place in the Brincker- 
hoff Theatre, under the auspices of the Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, Milton J. Davies, manager. The hall was 
crowded with an enthusiastic audience. Mrs. MacDowell, 
in her usual delightful and graceful manner, prefaced the 
various works with brief remarks of an explanatory char- 
acter, aud, at the beginning, gave a short address on the 
work of the MacDowell Memorial Association at Peterboro, 
N. H. The program included the following works: Pre- 
lude, from op. 10; “The Eagle,” from op. 33; “Winter,” 
from op. 32; four “Woodland Sketches;” “To a Wild 
Rose,” “From Uncle Remus,” “To a Water Lily,” “Will 
o the Wisp,” and andante from “Keltic’ sonata; two 
“Fireside Tales;” three “Sea Pieces ;” two New England 
“Idyls,” and two excerpts from “Virtuosen Etuden.” Mrs. 
MacDowell is an excellent pianist and her interpretation 
of her famous husband's compositions were of a character 
that won the admiration and enthusiasm of the audience. 

Mrs. MacDowell appeared also under the auspices of 


the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences in that city, 
December 21. 


Musical Art Society 


The twenty-fifth anniversary concert of the Musical 
Art Society, Frank Damrosch, director, was given at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 18. A very large audience was present. The stage, 
which was beautifully decorated, held a throng of musi- 
cians, as the society in this concert was assisted by 
Edithe Wynne Matthison, reader; Gaston Dethier, or- 
ganist; the choirs of Calvary Episcopal Church and the 
Madison Avenue M. E. Church, John Bland and George 
A. Wedge, respectively, directors, and the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. 

The program was one of great beauty. The first 
part comprised “Psalm CL” (J. P. Sweelinck) and 
“Quam Benignus” (Orlando Lasso), sung a capella; 
three old Breton songs, effectively supported by Mr. 
Dethier’s organ accompaniment, arranged by Ladri- 
mault, and two old French Noels, also sung without 
accompaniment, arranged by Gevaert. Of special beauty 








Best Gennaro in 





GIULIO CRIMI 
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was the second of the Noels, “Chanson joyeuse de 
Noel.’ 

The second part of the program was given over to 
Friedrich Klose’s “Pilgrimage to Kevlaar,” in which 
Miss Matthison, reading the text, and the three choirs, 
orchestra and Gaston Dethier at the organ, collab- 
orated. The reader’s voice, rich and full, the artistic 
effect of the three choirs’ work, one of them behind the 
scenes, the excellence of the ensemble, the general in- 
terest in the work, and its appropriateness to the sea- 
son, united to make this number highly successful. 

Part Three presented “Father Abraham,” “So Sad” 
and “Deep River,” arranged by: Burleigh; an old Bohe- 
mian Christmas carol, and Elgar’s dramatic “Death on 
the Hills” all sung by the society; also the Berlioz bal- 
lad, “Sara la baigneuse,” sung by the three choirs with 
orchestral accompaniment. In point of unanimity in 
attack and finish of volume, of varied beauty of shad- 
ing, and of balance, the work of the whole evening ex- 
celled. Much enthusiasm was expressed. 

The evening began with “America” and ended with 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 20 
Columbia University Chorus in “Messiah” 
Probably no better instance of the truth of the old 
adage that practice makes perfect can be found than in the 
performance by the Columbia University Chorus, Walter 








Opera’s History 





“He Sang the Music with Appreciation and with a Sustained Power 
. of Tone that was Notable.” 








Mr. Crimi was the Neapolitan boy in every gesture and 
he played right into the spirit of the thing. He sang the 
music with appreciation and with a sustained power of 
tone that was notable. It was one of the best things he 
has ever done, for he fitted excellently into the role and 
into the music.—The Chicago Evening Post, December 10. 








Giulio Crimi is the best Gennaro seen in Chicago. Of a 
perfect performance there is nothing to be said except 
that it was perfect. 

One is at a loss whether to admire most his pathetic, 
convincing histrionic conception or the finely anced 
vocal work. It is easily Crimi’s record role, thus far, with 
Cavaradossi in second place.—Chicago Evening American, 
December so. 








The Gennaro of Crimi was excellent. He was in fine 
voice, and as this role fits him like a glove, his part of 
the performance was authoritative and convincing.—Chi- 
cago Examiner, December 1. 








Giulio Crimi, also making his debut in the role of 
Gennaro, showed that his dramatic conception of the part 
of the unfortunate lover was just and consequential. It is 
a difficult role to play, as well as to sing, but he managed 
it satisfactorily, He sang the music of the prayer in the 
first act with particularly fine expression, and the pas- 
sionate music of the second act’ with a genuine throb of 
intensity.—Chicago Daily News, December 10. 














Giulio Crimi was also the best Gennaro of the opera’s 
history, the only one who in voice and appearance has 
contrived to be youthful. It is not a grateful role, for 
Gennaro is a very unheroic hero. The ‘morbid emotional 
taint that settles on the whole story is more unpleasant 
where he is concerned because his wits are less agile. It 
was something of an achievement then for Crimi to be 
able to portray him from a sympathetic angle—The Chi- 
cago Daily Journal, December 10. 
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T'wo years ago at St. Louis, Mo., 


sang to an audience of 10,000 people. 


On February 11th, 18th and 14th 


will sing to audiences of 10,000 people each. 


Lydia Locke has been engaged as Star Soloist for the Pageant 
Concerts to be given at St. Louis on those days. 


Engagements prior and subsequent to Feb. 11th-14th in the Middle West and 
South are solicited. Miss Locke brings a great accompanist and flautist. 


Management: 3 
Concert Direction M. H. HANSON, 437 5th Avenue, New York 
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Henry Hall, conductor, of Handel’s “The Messiah,” which 
took place on Thursday evening, December 20, at Carnegie 
Hall, New York. A performance of this work by this 
society has come to be one of the annual features of 
Christmas time, and as a consequence, the choral forces, 
under Mr. Hall’s splendid direction are able to sing the 
oratorio with an excellence of ensemble, a fine tonal balance, 
and beauty of tone quality of a remarkably high order. 
Noteworthy also is the beauty of shading and phrasing 
which invariably prevails and which adds immeasurably 
to the enjoyment of the program. 

Director Hall is to be congratulated upon his soloists. 
They were Florence Hinkle, soprano; Mabel Addison, con- 
tralto; Dan Beddoe, tenor, and William Tucker, bass. Miss 
Hinkle is known, -not only to metropolitan music lovers, 
but to those throughout the country, as one whose art in 
the field of oratorio is of the very finest. The crystal 
beauty of her voice and her splendid vocal resources made 
her an especial favorite with the audience. Miss Addison 
is rapidly coming to the fore as a singer of genuine at- 
tainments, her work on this occasion winning for her many 
admirers. Mr. Beddoe is another singer whose fine art is 
too well known to the musical public to require comment, 
having appeared as soloist with this organization in the 
Handel work on many previous occasions. The remaining 
member of the quartet fully lived up to the high standard 
sct by his fellow singers. His voice is one of unusual 
beauty and power, “The people that walked in darkness,” 
was sung with unusually fine command of technical and 
interpretative resources and well deserved the applause 
which was accorded the singer. 

An orchestra, made up of fifty selected men from the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, added immeasurably to 
the success of the evening. The overture and pastorale 
were excellently interpreted by Mr. Hall, but it was in the 
accompaniments for the singers that he displayed his com- 
mand of the instruments to best advantage. The soloists 
were made to feel that instead of it being a question of 
their being able to make themselves heard above the or- 
chestra, they were being given remarkably fine support. 

A large audience, which applauded vigorously throughout 
the program, was present. 


Haarlem Philharmonic; Gabrielle Gills, Soloist 


Gabrielle Gills delighted the large audience that at- 
tended the second musicale of the season given by the 
Haarlem Philharmonic Society of New York at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on Thursday morning, 
December 20. Accompanied at the piano by Ethel Cave 
Cole, she rendered four groups of songs, which included 
old and modern French and English. The most beau- 
tiful number of the first group was Handel’s “Larghetto 
de Suzanne,” which was admirably suited to the mag- 
nificent quality, of the singer’s voice and style of inter- 
pretation. “T riste est le Steppe” (Gretchaninoff) and 
Rachmaninoff’s “Souvenances” brought forth thunder- 
ous applause. In these two the singer was most happy, 
and she succeeded in bringing rich color and intense 
feeling into them. Her voice was in excellent form 
and each song seemed to increase the audience’s appre- 
ciation. Other numbers were by Rameau, Duparc, 
Fairchild, Fauré, Koechlin, Debussy, Chabrier, and her 
program ended with Charpentier’s aria from “Louise.” 

Helen Jeffrey, violinist, gave much pleasure with her 
plz aying, which was admirable in many respects. Knei- 
sel’s “Perpetual Motion” was charmingly rendered and 
created much enthusiasm. Other numbers rendered 
by the violinist, who was accompanied hy Ralph Gros- 
venor, included the compositions of Chaminade, Rach- 
maninoff, Aulin, Dvorak, Francoeur, Pugnani, Sarasate 
and Burleigh. 

The soloist for January will be Mabel Garrison, 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 21 


Modern Music Society 

The Modern Music Socicty of New York, Erno Rapée, 
conductor, for its sixth musicale this season offered num- 
hers by Brahms and César Franck. The first was repre- 
sented by a trio for clarinet, played by Burnet C. Tuthill; 
—_ Max I'rélich, and piano, Henriette Michelson. The 
Céss * Franck piano quintet in F minor enlisted the addi- 
tional services of Edouard Dethier, violin; Jacques Gor- 
don, violin, and Arnold Volpe, viola. This instructive and 
enjoyable musical event was held Friday evening, Decem- 
ber 21. at 133 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Fourth Biltmore Musicale 

A very large audience was on hand, as usual, for the 
latest of the Biltmore Musicales, under the management 
of R. E. Johnston, and the attendance represented the 
very cream of the fashionable and professional circles of 
New York. 

Anna Case, a great favorite, was to have appeared but 
a sudden indisposition prevented, and Marie Rappold 
acted as a skillful and successful substitute. She sang 
several! numbers with fluency, tonal command, and interpre- 
tative variety. The most applause fell to the lot of songs 
by Gretschaninoff and La Forge. 

Mischa Elman was the violin star of the occasion and 
it seems almost needless to say that he displayed his 
familiar remarkable qualities to the deep delight of his 
hearers. His performance reached its highest artistic alti- 
tude in the Wagner-Wilhelmj “Siegfried” paraphrase and 
Schubert’s “Ave Maria.” They were renderings of irre- 
sistible weight and appeal. He was rewarded with re- 
sounding salvos of approbation. 

Mary Warfel contributed harp solos delivered with 
facile technic and uncommonly refined taste, and James 
Stanley, a basso, added several numbers sung with sonor- 
ous voice and in spirited style. 





SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22 
Louis Edgar Johns, Composer 


Compositions by Louis Edgar Johns made up the pro- 
gram given at Hunter College auditorium, New York, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


on Saturday evening, December 22, when Mr. Johns was 
assisted by Mary Schiller, soprano; Elsie Lyon-Deermont, 
cotitralto, and Robert Maitland, bass-baritone. The first 
number was a theme and variations in F, for piano, played 
by the composer, who later played two groups of pieces, 
a canon, “Shepherd’s Vision,” and “Children’s Dance” from 
“Six Christmas Pieces,” and caprice, “War” march, and 
“Humming Bird.” As an encore after the first group, 
Mr. Johns added another cf the Christmas pieces. Elsie 
Lyon-Deermont sang with rich, full voice and vivacious 
interpretation “Four Wishes,” “The Serenade,” “The Vine 
Blossoms,” for her first group, and at the end of the pro- 
gram gave charmingly five “Mother Goose Songs.” Her 
singing of “Tom, Tom the Piper’s Son,” deserves special 
mention, and “Humpty Dumpty” had to be repeated. 

Robert Maitland contributed two groups, giving intense 
pleasure by his finished interpretations, his beautiful voice, 
and the ease and dignity of his stage presence. “The 
Hoar Frost Fell,” “Ave Maria,” “Faithful Love” and “The 
Judgment Day” made up his first group, while later he sang 
“Fare Thee Well,” “Morning Song,” “I Will Away” and 
“Go Wander,” the latter an English translation of a poem 
by Heine. Mr. Maitland was enthusiastically received at 
both appearances. In “Go Wander” and the “Ave Maria,” 
perhaps, Mr. Maitland gave his hearers the greatest pleas- 
ure, though it is difficult to-choose among interpretations 
so artistic. 

Mary Schiller sang pleasingly “Lilac,” “A Song of Hope,” 

Zend Forevermore Above Me,” “A Lake and a Fairy 
Boat” and three of the “Mother Goose Songs,” this set of 
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eight pieces being divided between the soprano and Miss 
Lyon-Deermont. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 23 
Orchestral Society of New York 


The Orchestral Society of New York (Max Jacobs, con- 
ductor) appeared about seventy men strong at Aeolian Hall 
last Sunday afternoon, December 23, and gave the best con- 
cert of its career. Mr. Jacobs had his forces well in hand 
and led them through a carefully conceived and very finely 
executed reading of Franck’s D minor symphony, a diffi 
cult test for any orchestra to weather. Tschaikowsky’s 
“Francesca” is another virtuoso number, but it was sur- 
mounted with striking success by the conductor and _ his 
theroughly drilled players. 

Arthur Hartmann, who was present, contributed two 
pieces to the program, but this time in the capacity of a 
composer for orchestra. His compositions were paired 
under the title of “In the Orient,” and consisted of sketches 
i'lustrative of impressions carried away by him from the 
lands of mystery and exoticism, The Hartmann technic of 
instrumentation is considerable, and his harmonic and 
melodic fecundity is not less so. The short pieces were 
enjoyed deeply by the audience. Herbert’s “Irish” rhap- 
sody was another welcome part of the program. Messrs. 
Hartmann and Herbert were present and received a hearty 
ovation. is to be hoped that other Hartmann orchestral 
works may be heard here soon 
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means several other engagements 





Management, WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc., Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 














so full of human interest.” 


ridiculous in lesser hands.” 


(From the Chicago Examiner, December 11, 1917) 


STRACCIARI RECEIVES AN OVATION 


“The exciting part of the evening came with ‘Pagliacci,’ 
artists, Muratore and Stracciari, in the roles of two of the ‘Pagliacci’ of the little troupe whose 
lives were so closely interwoven with the play within the play that makes this short drama 


“Stracciari by his singing of the famous ‘Prologue’ 
onstrations of approval the Auditorium has witnessed this season, and throughout the exciting 
episodes that followed he was the great artist every moment, even achieving the note of com- 
merciality at the beginning of the second act with true fidelity—a 


bringing forward those two great 


brought about one of the wildest dem- 


scene which is apt to be 
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At the famous SMITH COLLEGE, 
Northampton, Mass. 


mARCELLA (SRAF [ 


resumes her recital work—after 3 months of 
continued triumphs in opera. 


Management: M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Effa Ellis Perfield Introduces (ome Econ ‘Ihern, Lee Daly, Balen Bicone and Lon Gil- 
vert 1¢ music was under the capable ¢ irection of Louis 
Barbereux Parry to New York Kroll. At the close of this six weeks’ engagement in 
7 “e Pittsburgh, Managing Directors Milton and Sargent Aborn 
Barbereux Parry, voice specialist, of Chicago, gave an ad many artistic successes to their credit, one of the most 
interesting demonstration at Mehlin Hall, New York, on popular being “The Mikado,” in which Florence Mackie 
the evening of December 3. Mme. Parry has evolved a sang the role of Yum-Yum. The engagement proved to 
ystem of constructive voice production based upon the phe one of the most successful of their many visits in that 
theory that the voice is a stringed instrument. The hall city poth in grand opera and in lighter musical produc- 
was filled with an) audience composed of musicians and gions 
teachers, principally prominent teachers of the voice , 





Althouse’s Nine Metropolitan Appearances 





Among the American singers who are making good as 
members of the Metropolitan Opera Company is Paul 
Althouse, tenor. Since the opening of the opera only a 
little over a month ago, this singer has appeared nine times 
within that period, having sung the leading roles in five 
different operas in five weeks. His roles include Mario 
in “Tosca,” Turiddu in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Vladimir 
in “Prince Igor,” Dimitri in “Boris Godunoff” and Pin- 
kertor in “Madame Butterfly.” He also scored at two of 
the Sunday evening concerts. 


Busy Season for Luther Mott 





Luther Mott, baritone, is being booked this season for 
many society musicales and recitals, the most recent of 
which have included New York appearances at musical 


HACKETT-GRAM 


NUMBER TWENTY 


“Mr. Hackett is making TRE- 
MENDOUS STRIDES in his 
art. Since last heard in 
Boston, his singing of songs 
; has improved MARVEL- 
OUSLY. There was atmos- 


phere, imagination, subtlety.” 





























Arthur Wilson in Boston Globe 
Nov, 30, 1917 





BARBEREUX PARRY 





Mme. Parry is a woman of striking appearance and charm- 
ing personality. Her voice is clear, with musical inflection E ive M t: W. R. MACDONALD, Inc. 
and pure enunciation, and the audience’s closest attention 1451 Broadway, New York City 

was held for a period of an hour and a half. From the 
exposition of her system, it is evident that she is an origi- 
nal and forceful thinker, one who is not content until == 
basic principles are made clear and logical results are receptions given by Mrs. S. Sidney Smith, December 5; 
gained \ general discussion of the subject followed the Mrs. Edmund Dwight, December 16: Gavero Mallett-Pre. 
talk. The speaker was bombarded with questions for at yost, December 9 ‘a joint recital with Amy Baker, at the 
least an hour, but this difficult situation was handled so Women’s Club, December 11, and a concert at the Par- 




















well, both in the clarity of the answers and the unfailing = eons Studios, December uv. when he presented a varied 
courtesy and tact of Mme. Parry, that at the end of the and well arranged program, suited to display the excep- 
evening the audience showed their appreciation by person- tional compass of his voice and brilliant dramatic style. 
ally greeting the speaker : Mr. Mott has become very popular among our soldiers at 

Mme. Parry is one of the leading teachers of the West, the Military Camps, where he recently gave recitals. For 
where she has worked out her theories with a large follow- the Artists’ Matinee, at the Hotel Plaza. January 31, Mr 
ing and with great success for the past twenty-five years. Mott has been engaged as baritone soloist. = 
She came to establish her system in New York City, where SINE SO 


Anna D. Briggs, an associate teacher, will open a studio 





and be the first representative. Paderewski Polish Movement Recognized 
The talk was preceded by the singing of a group of a + 7 ? 
songs by Ada Margaret Shearer, a contralto pupil, who [he United States Government, according to Sec- 


won her audience with a most unusual voice of great depth retary of State Lansing, has recognized the Polish 
and richness. Her diction was also clear and satisfying National Committee of Paris. Its American representa- 
and the future, for so young a singer, should be full of tive is Ignatz Paderewski, the pianist, who is raising a 
promise. Mme. Parry was introduced by Effa Ellis Per- Polish legion here which is training near Niagara Falls, 
field, the noted teacher of theory, with whom she is as- N. Y, and expects to go abroad to help liberate Poland 
sociated from German domination. 





The Aborns in Pittsburgh Lucy Gates with Little Symphony 








One of the most enjoyable productions staged during “A colorature singer of the highest rank,” is the way 
the Aborn musical comedy and comic opera season in Henry T. Finck in the New York Evening Post designates 
Pittsburgh was that of “Mlle. Modiste.” Victor Herbert’s Lucy Gates, the American soprano. “She sang the airs of 
popular music was well interpreted by a cast which in- Donizetti with a voice of luscious beauty, an intonation of 
cluded George Shields, Henry Coote, George Nathanson, enchanting purity, great warmth, a surprising ease and 
Laura Millard, Bessie Taylor, Millie Murray, Eleanor spontaneity, exquisite taste and style.” And as if this were 
MeCune, Valleaux Elliott, Dixie Blair, Florence Mackie, not sufficient, Mr. Finck continues, “Here is an American 
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girl ripe for the Metropolitan Opera House if ever there 
was one. Indeed that famous institution harbors at pres- 
ent only two artists who can, by their singing, give a mu- 


sical epicure as much unalloyed pleasure as Miss Gates.” 


This season and next, Miss Gates is appearing jointly with 


the Little Symphony, George Barrére, conductor. 


Merle and Bechtel Alcock Return 





Back from a three weeks’ concert tour of western cities, 
Merle and Bechtel Alcock, the contralto and tenor artist 
couple, whose joint recitals are as harmonious and attrac- 
tive as their joint personalities, tell of some very interest- 
ing experiences as well as of highly successful concerts. 

At Fort Sill, Okla., for instance, they sang at a soldier 
community of 60,000 men. This—the largest fort in the 
country—is, according to Mrs. Alcock, “a thrilling place.” 
The camp consists of an old fort and a new one, the old, 
of stone houses used in the Civil War and now occupied 
by officers of the present army, and the new, of thousands 
of khaki colored tents used by the soldiers. Special per- 
mission was granted to the singers to drive through the 
grounds and see the weekly | review of the troops, and 
they also witnessed the “mess” and the cleaning up after- 
ward. At the concert, the soldiers had a favorite song 
on the contralto’s part of the program. It was “His Lul- 
laby,” by Carrie Jacobs-Bond, which had become familiar 
to the “boys” through her phonograph record of it, which 
they had at the camp. 

Several of the Alcock concerts took place at various 
state normal schools, and there they found the football 
season in full swing. As Bechtel Alcock | is an enthusiast 
of the sport, they attended a game at every opportunity, 
and during a particularly exciting one he became so 
enthused that he totally forgot his precious tenor tones 
and shouted as lustily as any of the students. Needless 
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MERLE AND BECHTEL ALCOCK AT FORT SILL. 


Right to left: Bechtel Alcock, Merle Alcock, Major 
Hobson, and Dorothy Sublette, accompanist for Alcocks. 
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to say, the crowd appreciated this enthusiasm and_ re- 
sponded in kind when the artists gave their concert in the 
evening. 

But aside from football games and visits to the soldiers, 
Merle and Bechtel Alcock had a remarkably successful 
trip, being greeted by large audiences everywhere and win- 
ning hosts of new admirers. After the Christmas holi- 
days, these artists will make a joint recital tour of South- 
ern cities, beginning at Spartanburg, S. C., where the con- 
tralto will make her fourth appearance. 
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FLORENCE Vi AC BETH PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 


She made up a is seldom accom: — on the concert platform, one that was welcome for its 
own sake as well as rs or comment with Fagen re sequence of sce lig te the — Daily News recently. 
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PREMIERE OF HADLEY’S “AZORA” 


(Continued from page 5.) 

the impending war with Tarascan. Before the opening of the fes- 
tivities Ramatzin informed Canek, the high priest of the sun, that 
Azora and Xalca are in love with one another. Canek later tries 
to dissuade Xalea from seeing again the emperor’s daughter, tellin 
him that he would pursue her in vain, as Montezuma never woul 
consent to give him his daughter in marriage, but to all entreaties 
Xalea answers that he loves Azora and prefers to die than 
to give her up. The high priest, the mediator, tells him that he 
may suffer severe consequences, but promises him to implore the 
interference of the gods. Azora now appears and with Xalca sings 
of their mutual love and devotion. The feast now takes place and 
is witnessed by the emperor, his people, the fire priests, dancing 
girls and soldiers. The sacrificial victims are now brought forth 
as Montezuma observes that Azora is not present and tries to find 
the reason for her absence. Papantzin, sister to Montezuma, in- 
forms the emperor that she had told Azora to stay away from the 
ceremony, as she has no faith in the sacrificial rites. As Montezuma 
rebukes her, she informs him that she had a vision in which she 
saw and heard an envoy from the true God, who informed her of 
the coming of Christ. As the emperor hesitates, being somewhat 
moved by the appeal of his sister, he is brought back to the present 
Situation by Ramatzin, who informs him that the Tarascans have 
made preparation for battle. All is forgotten then except the sac- 
rifice, which takes place. Then Xalca is entrusted by | Be Pind 
with the campaign against the foe, promising him whatever he may 
demand if he returns victorious. Xalca accepts the task, seeing 
his chance to win Azora. Thus ends the first act. 

The second act takes place in the interior of thé temple of Totec. 
A month has elapsed without news from Xalca and as the curtain 
raises on the new scene Azora is seen praying for the safe and 
victorious return of her lover. Her prayers are interrupted by the 
high priest, who wants her to believe that Xalca has been de- 
feated and killed. He goes further and informs her that her father, 
angry at the apparent failure of the army headed by Xalca, would 
have another expedition under Ramatzin and that a fleet-footed run- 
ner has been sent out with a message to Xalca, informing him that 
if he be still alive and defeated he may remain away. Ramatzin 
now appears and asks Azora for her hand. The latter looks at him 
in contempt, and like another Searpia, Ramatzin allows his passion 
to get the best of him and he tries to affront the daughter of 
Montezuma. In response to her shouts, the high priest appears 
and he pleads with GS Ramatzin’s cause until she dismisses bo-h. 
Before leaving for the front Ramatzin re-enters the temple with 
Montezuma and his people and appeals to the sun-god for help 
and aid. He asks the emperor formally to be bestowed to Azora 
before leaving. Montezuma agrees and his daughter is commanded 
to take the vows. She refuses and her jilted suitor, Ramatzin, 
charges her with loving Xalca. She does not deny her love for 
the prince of Tlasclan and says that she will not marry any one 
but he. Montezuma, enraged at his daughter’s behavior, swears 
that if Xalca is alive and appears before him he shall be put to 
death for having held such preposterous ambition. Just then the runner 
who had been sent out to Nalea returns announcing the approach 
of the victorious conquering Xalca. The latter soon appears proclaim- 
ing his victory to which the emperor answers that a sacrifice shall be 
made in the morning in honor of Totec. The victorious general 
asks the cmperor now for his reward, the hand of Azora. onte- 
zuma denounces him as an alien and as Azora is interfering in his 
behalf, praying her father to keep his promise, he promises that 
he will keep it and orders that both shall die together at sunrise 
on the altar of sacrifice. The curtain slowly comes down as Xalca’s 
soldiers are shouting vociferously the praise of their chief without 
the temple, unaware of his fate. 

The third and last act takes place in the cavern of sacrifice, 
just before dawn. Papantzin is trying to console Azora as Canek 
appears bringing the news that Montezuma has decided to spare 
the life of his child if she will take as husband Ramatzin. The 
latter is brought forth with Xalca, who, having been informed of 
the emperor’s proposal, urged Azora to accept. Azora refuses and 
her father orders Canek to perform his office. As the high priest 
raises his arm to strikg voices are heard singing the faith in the 
true God, The assembly is paralyzed and Canek is unable to per 
form his duty. Suddenly the figure of Cortez appears, mounted 
on a white horse, escorted by his soldiers and priests bearing whi‘e 
banners, emblazoned with white crosses. The Spanish priests make 
their way unopposed to the altar and Canck releases his weapon, 
falling senseless under the cross. Montezuma and his people call 
to their god to protect them, but in vain, and the opera closes 
with the strains of “Gloria in excelsis Deo.” 

The plot, as can be seen, though taking place in Mexico in 1590, 
has much similarity to “Aida,” the daughter of the Pharaohs. Yet 
it is an interesting libretto, Rene Devries. 


THIBAUD AND LORTAT 
IN SONATA RECITALS 


To Introduce Little Known French Works 





The two sonata recitals which are to be given on Sat- 
urday afternoon, December 29th and January 5, by Jacques 
Thibaud and Robert Lortat, will be distinct features of the 
New York musical season. Sonata programs by artists of 
the first rank are not uncommon in larger European cities, 
but there are very few presented in America. The coming 
two recitals are of special interest on account of the pro- 
grams chosen, On December 20th, the two artists will 
play the Lekeu sonata, sonata by Mozart, and a “Concert” 
by Chausson, which is practically unknown on this side 
of the water. 

The Lekeu sonata is getting to be as much a feature on 
programs for violin and piano in France, as is the familiar 
work of César Franck. It was written when this young 
disciple of Franck, whose untimely death was a severe 
loss to the world of music, was only eighteen years old, 
and it is truly an astonishing creation, It teems with beau- 
tiful ideas. Though it has been played here before, it is 
by no means well known, 

The Chausson “Concert” is written for solo, violin, string 
quartet and piano. . It is comparatively short work in four 
parts, partaking somewhat of a nature of a suite. Chausson 
has not attempted classical severity, and the “Concert,” full 
of melodic and rhythmic figuring, has charmed wherever 
it has been heard. 

its first performance was in Paris, the artists being Eu- 
gen Ysaye and the late Raoul Pugno with the Hayot- 
Salmon Quartet. Mr. Thibaud has played it repeatedly in 
Europe. In Berlin, with Alfred Cortot, the French pianist, 
the work and artists were accorded a veritable ovation. 


Duncan Pupils in Recital 





Anna, Leice, Irma, Therese and Gretel, the pupils of Isa- 
dora Duncan who elected to remain with her when she 
contributed the Dionysian, at Bellevue near Paris, to the 
Red Cross and came to America, will give a gala perform- 
ance at Carnegie Hall, New York, on Friday evening, De- 
cember 28. As at the special matinees at the Princess The- 
atre, the musical investiture will be rendered by the Little 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of George Bar- 
rere. The usual program has been amplified with six addi- 
tional numbers. Scenes from Gluck’s “Iphigenia” will ‘be 
given and the stirring dances of .the amazons and 
chantes ; Gretry’s “Cephale et Procrie” and Schubert’s suite 
of waltzes and dances. The girls have been legally adopted 


by Isadora Duncan. 
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ernon Stile 


FAVORITE TENOR 


Extolled by Critics 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
December 6th and 7th 








Vernon Stiles, tenor, was the soloist with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, and his first rendition was 
Liszt’s “Twenty-third Psalm,” done for the first time 
in America. Mr. Stiles appeared in khaki and was 
a very fine figure. He also sang well; in fact, very 
well. Mr. Stiles has a beautiful tenor voice, which, 
we venture to predict, will be heard from in a large 
sense. We congratulate Mr. Stransky in having such 
a wholesome tenor with him.—New York Even'ng 
Sun, 








STILES’ TENOR MADE NOTABLE IMPRES 
SION IN TWENTY-THIRD PSALM 
Vernon Stiles, tenor, won the audience by his buoy- 
ant singing and his soldierly bearing. His voice had 
ringing appeal, which made the Wagner “Prize Song” 
from “Meistersinger” almost overmastering. In a 
reverential and beautiful way he sang the Twenty- 
third Psalm, by Liszt (first time in America). The 
number had uplift in the special Liszt style. Its 
dramatic force was enhanced by the orchestral part 
Brooklyn Eagle. 














‘ 
Vernon Stiles, in the 
uniform of a soldier, was 
soloist with the Philhar- 
monic Society at Car- 
negie Hall last evening. 
He sang in Liszt’s ar- 
rangement of the 
Twenty-third [’salm for 
tenor and orchestra with 
dramatic power, with 
sensuous quality of voice. 
He sang also the “Prize 
Song” from “Die Meis- 
tersinger.”— New York 
Evening World. 
(He tat 














Vernon Stiles, the stal- 
wart American tenor, 
who came down from 
Camp Devens in his new 
uniform to sing the solo 
part, worked hard to 
make the composition 
sound attractive, and Jo- 
sef Stransky was equally 
conscientious with his 
orchestra. But their com- 
bined efforts failed to 
bring any sign of life 
from the Lisztian psalm. 
Mr. Stiles later found a 
more grateful vehicle in 
the “Meistersinger” 
Prize Song.—New York 
Evening Mail. 














Vernon Stiles was the 
soloist and sang the 
words of Liszt’s Twenty 
third Psalm in moving 
and dramatic style. He 
sang also the prize song 
from “Die Meistersin 
ger."—New York Globe. 














VERNON STILES 
SINGS WITH 
PHILHARMONIC 
Liszt's TWENTY-THIRD 
PSALM, FoR TENOR AND 
OrcHestraA, HEARD 
AT CONCERT 

Vernon Stiles, an 
American tenor, was the 
soloist at the Philhar- 
monic Society's concert 
at Carnegie Hall last 
night. He sang Walther’s 
Prize Song from “The 
Meistersinger,” and the 
Liszt's “Twenty-third 
Psalm,” an impressive 
work. Mr. Stiles’ voice 
is a beautiful one, which 
gave much pleasure to 
his audier.ce—New York 


Telegraph. 

















Vernon Stiles, the eminent and excellent tenor, is 
giving his voice and his services to his country at 
Camp Devens, Mass. He appeared, of course, in 
khaki. 

The Liszt piece sung by Mr. Stiles was his Twenty- 
third Psalm,- given here for the first time with 
orchestral accompaniment. In the prize song from 
“Die Meistersinger,”. Mr. Stiles redeemed himself; 
the glorious melody was sung with vocal resonance, 


manly emphasis, and-feeling.—New York Post. 








SOLDIER SINGER SOLOIST WITH THE 
PHILHARMONIC, 

Clad in khaki and army leggins, Vernon Stiles, 
American tenor, appeared as soloist last night at the 
concert of the Philharmonic Society in Carnegie Hail. 
Mr. Stiles is singing leader at Camp Devens, Mass. 
He has a powerful resonant voice. His first selection 
was Liszt’s Twenty-third Psalm, orchestrated by 
Josef Stransky, conductor of the Philharmonic.— 
New York Herald. 
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“Our present and immediate task is to win the 
war, and nothing shall turn us aside from it until 
it is accomplished, Every power and resource we 
possess, whether of men, of money, or of materials, 
ts being devoted’ and will continue to be devoted, 
to that purpose until it is achieved.’—From Presi- 





dent Wilson’s Message to Congress, December 
1, 1917. 
ee eed 
Victor Herbert will conduct the Cincinnati 


Orchestra during its month’s tour in the South, 

beginning in Louisville, Ky., on January 3. Mr. 

Herbert is not without experience as a symphonic 

director, for he led the Pittsburgh Orchestra for 

several seasons and also was the regular conductor 

of the New York Philharmonic at one time. 
— 

Le Canada Musical says there is a report in New 
York that several of the German operas banished 
from the Metropolitan will be produced at the Irv- 
ing Place Theatre. Le Canada Musical must have 
ears of the little pitcher type. It’s a long way to 
hear things like that, all the way from Montreal to 
New York, 

In view of many considerations, it was a graceful 
and gratifying act on the part of Columbia Univer- 
sity to engage Mrs. Edward A. MacDowell to give 
one of her recitals at Barnard College very recently. 
The evening was a huge success personally and 
artistically for Mrs. MacDowell, and the attendance 
was so large that many persons had to be turned 
away from the doors, as only standing room could 
be had just before the beginning of the recital. 


mshimniilnideitad 
There is a possibility that the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra may disband unless the guarantors 


decide otherwise very shortly. The attendance at 
the Detroit Orchestra concerts has been poor this 
season. Weston Gales, former conductor of the 
organization, no longer occupies that post. It is 
rumored that Ossip Gabrilowitsch has been ap- 
proached to conduct the next pair of concerts in 
Detroit. The orchestra there is backed by a 
wealthy board of guarantcrs, and therefore it 
would be a great pity and a tremendous artistic loss 
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if the elaborate program laid out for the future of 
the association were to be abandoned at this time, 
when it should be to the interest and advantage of 
disinterested music lovers to maintain and support 
every tonal endeavor of ideal aim and elevated 


purpose. 
__s 


The Toronto Symphony Orchestra, disbanded 
about three years ago, now has been reorganized 
under Frank S. Welsman, its conductor originally, 
and will give four concerts this season. 


—_>——— : 
Binks, on reading of the new Elgar work, “The 
Spirit of England,” remarked that several years’ 
residence in that country had convinced him that 
the favorite spirit of England was Scotch. 
ccntnntepeninare 
It is gratifying to be able to record that Jacques 
Griinberg, conductor of the Miniature Philharmonic 
Orchestra, which had such a very favorable recep- 
tion receitly in New York at the hands of the 
critics and public, is an American, and has acquired 
most of his musical training and experience in this 
country. Mr, Grunberg still is a very young man, 
and on that account and because of the fact that he 
had very few rehearsals for his concert here, his 
accomplishments with the baton take on added in- 
terest and importance. 
OS 
There is a summer garden near Copenhagen 


where, under the leadership of Franz Schnedler-° 


Petersen, a great orchestra plays concerts every 
evening in the warm weather—such an orchestra 
as would do tremendous things to awaken musical 
life in any one of the smaller American cities, could 
it but play there. Upon the long, long list of com- 
positions, ranging from Strauss waltzes to a Bee- 
thoven symphony, which was played at the Tivoli 
concerts last summer, it is interesting to find two 
American works, the symphonic poem, “Minneha- 
ha’s Vision,” by Carl Busch, and Sousa’s “Stars 
and Stripes Forever.” 
ao a 

The Rivista Teatrale Melodrammatica says: “A 
vast Italian theatre, to be inaugurated in 1918, will 
be built in one of the most elegant quarters of the 
great North American metropolis, by a corporation 
that will also undertake the management of the 
house.” These are indeed glad tidings for New 
York—which has so few theatres, now that not more 
than half of them can do business this winter. Pre- 
sumably, the source of this rumor was the exclusive 
story, published in the Musicat Courter several 
months ago, to the effect that Cleofonte Campanini 
cortemplates the erection of a regular home here 
for his Chicago Opera Association. 

——- —— 


To judge by letters in the London Musical News, 
those English musicians who happily are possessed 
of absolute pitch are able to tell, by the sound which 
its engine makes, whether or not the aeroplane that 
is over their head is going to drop a bomb or two. 
If it growls away on the E or F just below the F 
clef it is friendly, but if it sings the lower G sharp 
on the same clef it is one of those dastardly Huns. 
One musician even insists that the German bombs 
have a special note all to themselves, approximately 
the second D below the F clef. This latter gentle- 
man must be possessed of what one might call super- 
sensitive ears. 

a ce 

At its concerts of December 14 and 15 the Chi- 
cago Orchestra, Frederick Stock, conductor, played 
Skilton’s “Two Indian Dances.” Following out its 
plan of presenting one American composition on 
each program, the Chicago Orchestra will do Had- 
ley’s tone poem, “Salome,” on December 21 and 22, 
and Strube’s overture, “Puck,” and Herbert's “Irish 
Rhapsody” at the December 28 and 29 concerts. In 
one of the recent Mustcat, Courter issues, the 
statement was made that the Minneapolis Orchestra 
was the first organization of its kind in this country 
to present a whole program devoted to American 
composers. As a matter of fact, the Chicago Or- 
chestra gave such a program at its concerts of De- 
cember 13 and 14, 1912, and also at its concerts 
of January 10 and 11, 1913. The same body gave 
a program devoted entirely to resident Chicago 
composers at the concerts of November 14 and 15, 
1913. In its twenty-second season, the Chicago 
Orchestra, under Mr. Stock, gave fourteen compo- 
sitions by Chicago composers; eleven in its twenty- 
third season; twelve in the twenty-fourth season ; 
fifteen in the twenty-fifth season ; eight in the twen- 
ty-sixth season, and ten so far this year. It is a 
proud record. 
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WHO MADE AMERICA MUSICAL? 


On another page of The Musical Courier will 
be found a very striking open letter, written by 
Arthur Hartmann and commenting on a recent 
musical alliance. 

It appears that Mr. Hartmann wrote to the 
launcher of the alliance several times, but could 
get no satisfactory answer to his questions as to 
the manner of expenditure of the moneys re- 
ceived in dues from those who have joined, and 
who might join, the alliance. Mr. Hartmann’s 
letter speaks for itself, and there is no need to 
amplify on his clear and explicit statements and 
criticisms. 

Musicians who have been following closely the 
musical doings in this country and know some- 
thing of our tonal history, appreciate fully the 
fact that the pioneer musical paper in the United 
States was The Musical Courier, founded almost 
forty years ago, and that the real work of gain- 
ing recognition for the American musician and 
establishing his standing in this country on an 
equal basis with the musicians of other lands, was 
done by this journal. That is a matter of record, 
and the files of The Musical Courier will prove 
exactly what it has accomplished, and for how 
many years it fought the fight for our native sons 
in music. However, this paper does not assert 
that it made America musical. 

The launcher of the alliance says that four 
years ago he realized that American music should 
be awakened to the influence of music, or words 
to that effect, and he awakened it. Such a claim 
implies that we are to forget that the real awak- 
ening process dates back to the time when we 
had so-called “Singing Schools” (forerunners of 
“Community Music’) all over this Eastern coun- 
try, even before the Civil War; that Theodore 
Thomas and Leopold Damrosch and the New 
York Philharmonic Society did the great orches- 
tral work which first introduced us to the clas- 
sical symphonic literature; that such men as 
Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski, Rubinstein, Bruch, 
Johann Strauss, Tschaikowsky, Biilow, Sarasate, 
Offenbach, d’Albert, Dvorak, Richard Strauss, 
and many others visited this country and gave 
us the benefit of their art; and that the big music 
festivals, saengerfests, the symphony orchestras 
of the large cities, the opera houses and traveling 
opera companies, all were active in spreading the 
gospel of good music and making our public mu- 
sical, 

It seems almost superfluous to speak of the 
influence of the music schools all over the United 
States and of the thousands of students who re- 
turned after study in Europe and became teach- 
ers in this country from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

Also, no special reminder appears to be needed 
to lay emphasis on the fact that the American 
artist was recognized long ago as worthy to ap- 
pear in concert before his compatriots, and our 
concert halls and opera houses for years have 
brought forward striking examples of the ability 
of our American singers and players and com- 
posers. Even at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
the early triumphs of Lillian Nordica and Emma 
Eames date back over a quarter of a century. 
Previously there were Mesdames Abbott, Kel- 
logg, Carey, Thursby, and Hauk to show that 
American girls could hold their own with im- 
ported prima donnas. Geraldine Farrar has been 
appearing on American stages for about a dozen 
years. 

Walter Damrosch, the musical educators at our 
leading colleges and universities, and all the mu- 
sical clubs and associations, doubtless will be sur- 
prised to hear that after all their efforts, and after 
all the work spoken of in the beginning of this 
article, America was awakened musically only 
four years ago (at the behest of one who knows 
nothing about music and occupies no position of 
particular prominence or influence in American 
musical or other circles), and asked to open its 
eyes and ears and appreciate what up to that time 
only one individual had been capable of under- 
standing and assimilating. It is an interesting 
proposition. 

America certainly is awake, wide awake, so 
wide awake, in fact, that it is able to see very 
clearly the cheap attempt of one bumptious indi- 
vidual to try to arrogate to himself credit which 
belongs to others, and to endeavor to pose as the 
disinterested doer of deeds he never performed. 
Oh, yes, America is awakened. In fact, it never, 
never was asleep. 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


Our National Conservatory 


The only National Conservatory this country 
has had was not a national conservatory. It was a 
private institution run under some kind of an of- 
ficial charter which appeared to give the school a 
sort of trade mark on its title. Mrs. Jeanette 
Thurber started the so called National Conserva- 
tory and was its president. Its seat was in New 
York. We believe that the remnants of the school 
continue to exist in this city. 

We recall some of the early teachers of the 
National Conservatory. ‘They were Victor Herbert, 
cello; Adele Margulies, Rafael Joseffy, and James 
Huneker, piano; Leopold Lichtenberg, violin; 
Henry ‘’. Finck, history of music; Mrs. MacDowell 
(mother of Edward A. MacDowell) was the sec- 
retary. For several years Antonin Dvorak was 
the director and the chief teacher of the theoretical 
and composition branches. Of the pupils we _ re- 
member only a wonderfully gifted girl pianist, 
Bertha Visanska; her violinist brother, Daniel; 
James Liebling, cellist; and Rubin Goldmark and 
Harry Burleigh, composers. 

Some of the teachers informed us on several 
occasions that the management generally was in 
painful arrears on the salary question, owing to 
limited attendance and much free instruction given 
to talented pupils. 

Another drawback of the National Conservatory 
was the fact that its director, Dr. Dvorak, did not 
speak one word of English. 

In spite of all the handicaps and ill luck which 
befell Mrs. Thurber’s project—and that very 
earnest lady struggled terrifically to keep it from 
collapsing entirely—her school had a measure of 
artistic success. It often set one thinking how 
much could be accomplished by a real National 
Conservatory of Music, founded and supported by 
our Government, and run along the broad and 
idealistic lines which obtain in the operation of the 
Municipal, State, National, Royal, and Imperial 
music schools and conservatories of Europe. 

Dreams and Doings 

Periodically a discussion has arisen in American 
musical circles on the advisability of asking the 
United States Government to establish a National 
Conservatory. Three times bills were drafted and 
so called “lobbying” was done in Washingten. One 
bill was introduced into Congress and promptly 
tabled. It never revived from the process. 

Kenneth Bradley, head of the Bush Conservatory, 
in Chicago, conceived a vision of a National Con- 
servatory with three branches, in the East, Middle 
West, and Far West. 

The National Federation of Musical Clubs put 
a plank in its permanent platform, advocating the 
tounding of a National Conservatory and a Min- 
istry of Fine Arts. 

A group of persons in Washington, headed by 
Commissioner of Education Claxton and Margaret 
Wilson, daughter of the President, held meetings 
and discussed the presentation of a bill in Congress, 
outlining a plan for a National Conservatory. 

Last spring, the Misses Rose and Ottilie Sutro, 
pianists, deemed the moment ripe for calling a 
meeting in New York and agitating the question of 
a National Conservatory. A temporary organiza- 
{ion committee was formed consisting of Reginald 
de Koven, chairman; Dr. Horatio Parker, of Yale; 
Henry Hadley, Pierre V. Key, Leonard Liebling, 
Rose Sutro, secretary. (Of the deliberations of 
that committee and the ramifications emanating 
theretrom we hope some day to be able to publish 
the history. ) 

In addition to all the foregoing there were other 
individuals and groups interested in National Con- 
servatory. schemes, but the list just given comprises 
the most important of the movements within recent 
years. 

Suddenly, and in the midst of all the warm dis- 
cussions (the various camps of National Conserv- 
atory projectors did not work harmoniously to- 
gether in spite of their common ideal purpose) 
news came to the MusicaL Courter, and was pub- 
lished exclusively in this paper, to the effect that 
Congressman Martin Bruckner, of New York, had 
introduced into the House of Representatives a bill 
for a National Conservatory of music. Subse- 


quently the MusicaL Courier published the com- 
plete draft of the bill. 

There was general surprise at the action of Con- 
gressman Bruckner and surmises were rife as to 
who were the drawers and sponsors of his bill. In- 
quiry from that gentleman elicited the information 
that he had formulated the provisions of the 
measure and introduced it into Congress simply and 
solely because he believed we should have a 
National Conservatory and that the present mo- 
ment, because of the intense stirring of our Ameri- 
canism, is the logical time to advocate such a na- 
tional artistic cause with the best chance of success. 
Furthermore, Congressman Bruckner said that his 
belief had been strengthened by the urging and 
arguments of Jacob Hayman, a New York civil 
engineer, who, like the Congressman, represents 
only the opinion of one individual, and is not acting 
for any group of persons, any musical body, any 
special interests of any kind. 


What to Do Now 

Mr. Hayman came to the Musicar Courier offices 
and gave us the draft of a petition which he believes 
all persons should sign who are interested in a 
National Conservatory. We reprint the petition 
form on another editorial page. We urge that it 
should be signed by all Musitcat Courter readers 
and sent to the Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives. Our readers should request also their 
friends, and all musical clubs, schools and other in- 
stitutions and organizations to get up similar peti- 
tions and send them to the Speaker and to such 
members of Congress and the Senate as they hap- 
pen to know. 

The Bruckner bill, like most bills in the first 
draft, is defective. That is nothing against it. 
Usually bills are corrected by the committee in whose 
charge they are placed before formal discussion 
commences, and alterations and amendments nearly 
always are made before a final vote is reached. 

Musicians and musical organizations should form 
delegations to visit Washington and call on the com- 
mittee in charge of the Bruckner bill. The more 
objections made the more likely it is to meet general 
approbation in the end. 

If some musicians and some other Congressmen 
beside Bruckner desire bills of their own let them 
present them. The more the better. There cannot 
be too many bills for a National Conservatory. If 
there are several of them there is less chance for the 
undertaking to be tabled for future consideration—— 
or more plainly speaking, juggled into definite and 
utter oblivion. 

We do not intend to tell the readers of the Must- 
caL Courter why there should be a National Con- 
servatory, for they know. 

We do not intend to tell Congress and the Senate 
why there should be a National Conservatory, for 
we believe that some of them know and we prefer 
that the rest be told by the readers of the Mustcat 
Courter, by the readers of all the American musi- 
cal papers, by lay music lovers, by educators, artists, 
the cultured classes, the democratic masses entitled 
to the fullest advantages in art instruction as in 
every other form of educational enlightenment. 

Some persons assert that a National Conservatory 
is a form of charity. So, forsooth, is a public school 
or a public college. For many young Americans, 
with positive or potential musical talent, a better 
future would be assured by teaching them the tonal 
art than by forcing them to acquire the facts of 
hotany, the statistics of ancient history, or the 


knowledge that the hynothenuse of an oblique angled ‘ 


triangle is equal to the square of a bisected duo- 
decahedron, or a diplodocus, or something of that 
kind. (We, too, have forgotten a college educa- 
tion.) 

Our national legislators should remember that 
great ‘writers, great thinkers, scientists, painters, 
poets, architects, musicians and not oil men, rail- 
road men, beef men, coal men, money men, establish 
the enduring fame of a nation. 

Today, Beethoven and Wagner are as important 
a war issue as the atrocities in Belgium and the 
making of the world safe for democracy. 


Notes on Knitting 


The expert and intensely observing Boston 
Transcript reviewer of music has come to some 
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valuable conclusions on the subject of knitting at 
concerts. “A distinguished audience,” says the 
concluder, “knits, while an undistinguished audience 
‘oes not.” In the assemblies, drawn from all sorts 
and conditions of men and women that await Mr. 
McCormack or Mme. Galli-Curi, he has observed, 
knitters are few; while in the more select companies 
that sit before the Society of Ancient Instruments 
or Mme. Guilbert, they are many. Furthermore, 
the higher the audience rises in the social scale, the 
more general and assiduous is the knitting ; where- 
as the higher it rises in the musical scale, the fewer 
are the needles and the less often are they plied. In 
his experience, there is little knitting at symphony 
concerts anywhere; there is next to none at recitals 
that attract only the musically curious, “like Miss 
Torpadie’s last Saturday in Boston or Miss Novaes’ 
in New York.” On the other hand, “if a recital has 
a social cachet, the fleetness of the knitters rivals the 
fleetness of the pianist.” 
The Horrors of War 
Soon the Chicago Opera is to be in New York 
and then General Director Campanini will realize 
what it means to go over the top. 
How to Be Happy 
Do you read the pages of programs of Christmas 
music publishers by the daily papers every year? 
Neither do we. 
What Kunwald Says 
Passage in a letter received from Dr. Ernst Kun- 
wald: “The Musicat Courter is right when it 
says that I never have concealed my loyalty to my 
own country. However, I am absolutely sure that 
I have been always law abiding toward the country 
whose guest I was, as well before it entered the 
war as afterwards. I consider my recent experience 
a calamity that every one must expect in times like 
these—and much worse things have happened to 
millions of men and women and may happen again.” 


Kreisler Through English Eyes 

Another example of good war sportsmanship is 
what we call the editorial in London Musical News 
of December 1, 1917, which comments on Fritz 
Kreisler’s withdrawal from the American concert 
stage. Musical News says that nothing need be 
urged against the violinist, that he is regarded in 
England as a pleasant fellow and a cultured Aus- 
trian with nothing of the Prussian about him, is a 
gentleman in every sense of the word, and should 
not be rebuked because he fought against the Allies 
in the early part of the war and is still to be re- 
garded as a potential enemy. London Musical 
News concludes chivalrously: “He took up arms in 
defence of his own country, and it is not for a patriot 
under those circumstances to question whether his 
country is right or wrong. We should have liked 
Kreisler less had he not done so.” 

A Liberal Distributor 

Let no concert giver mourn in these days if now 
and then he faces small audiences. In May, 1789, 
Mozart gave a concert in Leipsic and played one of 
his own piano concertos. «Reliable Philip Hale says 
of the event: “This concert, by the way, was poorly 
attended, and half of those who were present had 
received free tickets from Mozart, who was gen- 
erous in such matters.” 

Early American Music 

M. B. H. comes along with this: “I have been 
reading in the papers about the early morning of- 
fensives over in Flanders and also about surprise 
attacks. To my mind, the most horrible early morn- 
ing offensive I know of is the one perpetrated by 
the young lady in the flat next to mine, who begins 
to practise her scales on the piano each morning 
just before eight o’clock. It is not exactly a surprise 
attack, for she does it every morning in the year, 
and the only surprise she ever gave me was, on one 
or two occasions when she played a two hand scale 
of four octaves, up and down the piano, without 
stopping, and without making it rhythmically evident 
whenever she put her thumb under the hand.” 


Harold Bauer Says Something 

One of the most interesting and instructive talks 
in our experience was a recent one enjoyed with 
Harold Bauer. Our object was to interview him 
but he did not know it. He regarded the conversa- 
tion as purely social with no idea that we were a 
journalistic spy with publication purposes lurking 
in our mind. 

“What effect do you think the war will have on 
music in America?,” we asked rather tritely. 

Bauer answered characteristically (he always 
does) : “If the war lasts long enough it will interest 
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me extremely to see how the American will react 
in a musical way. In this country music is a com- 
paratively new thing as a common, a national ex- 
perience. In Enrope the nations take music as a 
part of their inbred organization, their daily exist- 
ence. In times of great general stress and sorrow, 
like the present, the musical nations abroad turn to 
good music as relief and consolation.” 

“Do you think America will do it too?” 

‘Most emphatically I thin!: so. For the reason 
that the love of good music in this country is so 
intense and so sincere,” 

“It doesn’t affect so many strata of the popula- 
tion as it does abroad, do you think so?” 

“To me the proportions seem about the same.” 

“Do you consider that American music expresses 
anything typically American?” 

“Not at this time, and that is hardly to be 
expected. All countries began by imitating the 
music of other countries where it had flourished 
and developed into recognizable styles and forms. 
lhat is the history of all art. The German music 
of the past century or two is essentially German in 
expression ; the French music of today is typically 
Some day the American music will be 
American. It is more likely that this 
so, than that it should not.” 

‘There is so little encouragement here however, 
for writers of serious music, Publishers desire 
music that sells, attractive ballads, melodious piano 
morceaux. Chamber music and symphonies are 
frowned upon,” 

“And do you really think that it is different in 
Kurope? iven in Germany the publisher is desir- 
ous of acquiring music that has a commercial value. 
It is only after the serious composer has succeeded 
tolerably with some short works that he dares say 
timidly to the publisher, ‘May I show you my 
symphony,’ or, ‘would you like to see my _ string 
quartet ?"”’ 

We gave Bauer every opportunity to disparage 
our native music and composers, to deny us hope 
for the future. The more pessimistic we pretended 
to grow, the more sincerely enthusiastic he became. 
We expatiated on “the shallowness, the superficial- 
ity, the one sidedness of much of the American 
culture,” as we put it. 

“T have not found it so,” protested Bauer earn- 
estly ; “on the contrary, I am amazed over and over 
again at the deep understanding of music and all 
art which I encounter frequently on the part of 
men who apparently never have had time to spend 
in the study of such matters. As for American 
women, and I meet them by the thousands because 
| play so often for musical clubs, they are to me 
a source of never ending amazement and admira- 
tion. They never are content with half knowledge, 
with partial culture,” 

Baffled, we return to the business of attacking 
composers and said, “Our native musical creators 
seem to express themselves most easily in songs of 
a light lyric nature. There is no bite, no growl, no 
icid, no Weltschmerz in their writings.” 

“Of course not. Why should there be? Is it the 
characteristic of Americans to growl, to frown, to 
beat the atmosphere in despair, to writhe in Welt- 
schmerz, Would it be natural for a young nation 
with a happy, successful history, to express itself 
in the accents of agony and pain?” 

We ended the meeting with the feeling that for 
once we had interviewed a foreign artist who did 
not merely say, “I love America and the Americans,” 
but could give good reasons why his declaration 
should be believed. 

The man who walks like a bear may be a Russian, 
but the man who composes like a Frenchman is not 
an American. 


l'rench 
typically 
should be 


War Variationettes 


Josef Stransky, conductor of the Philharmonic, 
says he is glad, during this busy musical season, 
whenever he has a beatless day. 

nee 

Do your bit to save fuel. Play and sing with less 

fire. LEONARD LIEBLING. 
——— Sn 


A READABLE BOOK ON MUSIC 


Carl Van Vechten has written a book, called “In- 
terpreters and Interpretations,” which will doubt- 
less have many admiring readers. The interpreters 
are Olive Fremstad, Geraldine Farrar, Mary Gar- 
den, Feodor Chaliapine, Mariette Mazarin, Yvette 
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Guilbert, Waslav Nijinsky ; and the interpretations 
are called, “The Problem of Style in the Production 
of Opera,” “Notes on the ‘Armide’ of Gluck,” “Erik 
Satie,” “The Great American Composer,” “The 
Importance of Electrical Picture Concerts,” “Mod- 
ern Musical Fiction,” “Why Music Is Unpopular,” 
The book has nothing in common with the usual 
history of music. Now and then an incidental refer- 
ence to the past is made, but otherwise the book 
from cover to cover is filled with figures, facts and 
fancies of the world of music as it is today. Carl 
Van Vechten has apparently interviewed the artists 
he writes about. None of his writing reads as if it 
had been compiled from other writings or reported 
on hearsay. Probably the average reader will be 
glad that the author writes in a chatty, colloquial 
manner without purple patches of soaring rhetoric 
and minus the aid of Milton, Keats and the odes of 
Horace. The wayfaring man though a fool—other- 
wise unmusical—need not err therein. His book 
lives now because it is a graphic description of 
artists very much alive and in the public eye. And 
the day may come when it will survive to a good old 
age because it keeps green the memories of “ladies 
dead and lovely knights.” 

Carl Van Vechten has wisely linked the names of 
his singers and actors with the operas and dramas 
they interpreted, and by so doing has added a longer 
lease of life to the fleeting reputation of the inter- 
preter. What singer would not wish to have his 
name linked with the long enduring reputation of 
Handel’s “Messiah” or Gluck’s “Orfeo”? In this 
new book the name of Mary Garden is associated 
with “Sapho,” “Faust,” “Salome.” Olive Fremstad 
is described as Kundry, Briinnhilde, etc.; Feodor 
Chaliapine, with “A Life for the Czar,” “Boris 
Godunow,” “Ivan the Terrible.” Te the readers of 
today perhaps the minute and precise descriptions 
of Russian music, dancing and decorations will 
prove the most instructive, as those subjects are 
less known in America than are German, Italian 
and French musical works. One of Carl Van 
Vechten’s most amusing qualities is an inveterate 
scorn for the whole tribe of music critics. No 
music critic worthy the name can possibly take 
offense, however, as he must at once see that Carl 
Van Vechten is temperamentally more of an inter- 
pretative artist than an analytical critic whose 
emotions are subservient to the reasoning faculties. 
He is subjective rather than objective in mind and 
method and consequently he must differ from the 
critics who can see and hear great operas and 
dramas without having their emotions stirred. His 
gibes at the professional critic spring therefore 
from the same sources as the melodies of a com- 
poser. Modern musical fiction might better be 
called modern miserable friction, 1f Carl Van 
Vechten’s descriptions of musical novels are just. 
He tears to rags and tatters the plots and char- 
acters of several books with evident glee. And then 
he names the really great composers of America as 
they will rank a century hence. The grandfathers 
of the great composers of the year 2001 will be 
Lewis F. Muir, Irving Berlin and Louis A. Hirsch, 
according to the prophecy of Vechten, the seer, who 
hath read the heavens and interpreted the starry signs 
thereof. The Anglo-Saxons of England and the 
United States will find to their sorrow that they 
are not destined to dream great symphonies and 
imagine grand operas. Mary Garden says it is not 
in their blood, and Carl Van Vechten agrees. As a 
consolation for the unhappy builders of the empire 
and the great republic the reading of “Interpreters 
and Interpretations” is earnestly recommended by 
the Mustcat Courter. 


assonensedfiontanse 
“ENEMY MUSIC” 


in the Pittsburgh Gazzette Times of November 
24, 1917, there is an interesting letter, written by 
George H. Taber and addressed to the editor of 
that paper. He calls attention to the fact that in 
Pittsburgh at the present time “it appears to be a 
favorite form of proclaiming their patriotism on 
the part of some public and private persons to de- 
prive others of the pleasure of hearing productions 
of the works of some of the classical composers.” 
The writer says that it seems as if these arbiters 
were under the apprehension that Handel, Haydn, 
Beethoven, and Mozart were active in the war 
against us, or at least that they are on the Teuteonic 
reserve list. “It may be a shock to those good 
people,” says the letter, “to learn that the classical 
composers aré all dead and buried, and have been 
so for some time.” It appears that a series of 
lectures on the nine symphonies of Beethoven were 
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prohibited in Pittsburgh not long ago. “If you 
could show me any way,” adds Mr. Taber, “in 
which I could assist you in facilitating the transfer 
of a million or more Germans to another world, I 
would join you wholeheartedly, but just how the 
cause of liberty can be advanced by depriving our- 
selves of the intellectual and spiritual pleasure of 
hearing Beethoven’s symphonies, or even how it 
would be furthered if the bars were put up against 
Schubert’s unfinished symphony and Schumann’s 
concerto in A minor also, I do not see,” The letter 
concludes : 

But why be satisfied with such a small measure as mak- 
ing war against German music? Why not hit Germany 
a body blow? Issue a proclamation that owing to Lieb- 
nitz’s connection with its inception, the differential calcu- 
lus is not to be studied or used in the Carnegie Technical 
Schools during, and five years after, the war. Petition 
the Legislature to pass a law prohibiting the use of Roent- 
gen rays and Behring’s diphtheria antitoxin in the hos- 
pitals of the state. Let the Carnegie Technical Schools 
deny and defy Keppler’s laws of the motion of the planets ; 
and by the way, Copernicus was a Prussian only 374 years 
ago—let us during the war revert to the Ptolemaic theory 
and consider the earth to be flat and at rest. 

If you are right, I hope no young girl on our street is 
so unpatriotic as to play Mendelssohn’s seditious Spring 
Song on her piano or the equally seditious Schubert Sere- 
nade. I should blush with shame for her. 

The matter to be considered now is why should we make 
ourselves the laughing stock of Chicago, New York, Bos- 
ton and way stations, just because provincial, parochial 
and Pittsburgh begin with the same letter? 


rr 


PETITION FOR NATIONAL 
CONSERVATORY 


Jacob Hayman, a civil engineer, who has been very 
largely instrumental in inducing Congressman 
Bruckner to present his bill to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for a National Conservatory of Music 
(details of the measure were given recently in these 
columns), asks the MusicaL Courier to publish. 
the attached petition. MusitcaL Courter readers 
in favor of a National Conservatory of Music 
should cut out the petition reprinted on this page, 
sign the spaces left blank for name and address, 
and send it to Jacob Hayman, 154 Nassau street, 
New York City: 

To the Honorable Members of Congress of the United 

States, Washington, D. C.: 

Gentlemen :—-A bill to establish a National Conserv- 
atory of Music and Art being now before your Honorable 
Body for consideration, we, the undersigned, respectfully 
petition that an appropriation be made to establish such a 
Conservatory of Music to be supported by the National 
Government to encourage musical education in this country. 
The United States should not fall behind other civilized 
countries in Europe, where the respective governments 
devote large sums of money to encourage music and art. 
Sweden, with a population of about seven million, offers 
free tuition in music to natives of that country. The 
government of Belgium before the war broke out, sup- 
ported four national conservatories. Why should the 
United States, a great and wealthy nation as we are, with- 
hold encouragement from those talented in music and art? 

It is estimated that before the war broke out in Europe 
there were more than six thousand students from the 
United States studying music in different countries in 
Europe. As the average expense of each student in Eu- 
rope, including tuition, was about one thousand dollars 
per annum, it amounted to six million dollars, which sum 
flowed annually from this country to Europe to pay for 
musical education for our boys and girls. Now, there is 
no need for these students to go abroad for a musical 
education, as they could get as good an education in this 
country as they do in Europe, and all that is necessary is to 
give some encouragement to our young students, as foreign 
countries do. 

Music is not to be considered merely as an accomplish- 
ment and luxury, only for the wealthy, but also a great 
ethical force and a factor in refining and elevating char- 
acter. It brings contentment into the homes of the poor 
and helps to uplift the human soul. The more we spend 
on music to bring it within the reach of the poor as well 
as the wealthy, the less we will need to spend on reforma- 
tories and penitentiaries. 

Foreign countries see in music a national asset and a 
necessity for national and individual happiness. Why 
should we be behind, and why should the United States 
not be the equal and competitor of other nations in music 
as it is the equal and competitor in general learning and 
applied science? 

Let Congress appoint a committee of experts or request 
the President to appoint such a committee to report to your 
Honorable Body as to the feasibility and details of such 
a project. Let the United States become a center of music 
and art on this hemisphere. 

I, the undersigned, respectfully petition Congress to ap- 
propriate the necessary funds for establishing a National 
Conservatory of Music and Art supported by the Govy- 
ernment : 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
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Playing the Gospel—Scenery—Cooks and Other Crimes 





The most delightful Christmas manifestation that I have 
seen in many years was the presentation of the Chester 
Mysteries of old England at the Greenwich Village The- 
atre. There is an effectiveness in the simple and direct line 
of thought, couched in rugged old English diction, that is 
far more moving than anything elaborated with the finest 
art. What a world of naively simple philosophy in the 
remark of the old shepherd after the frugal supper in the 
fields, “Now that the belly be full, let us praise Him who 
watches our flocks,” not, mind you, until after supper had 
been satisfactorily disposed of; the material before the 
spiritual, as in many a more modern and complicated per- 
sonal philosophy. ; 

After seeing the effects achieved with the beautifully 
simple stage decorations, one is inclined to think that 
Shakespeare knew what he was about in not attempting 
scenic effects, but contenting himself, as we are told, with 
signs—“A Forest,” “A Palace,” etc. The life of stage 
scenery lies in the eye of the beholder, a fact not yet 
realized at the Metropolitan Opera House. When I stand 
before St. Peter’s at Rome, I see the grand pillars of the 
portico and the huge dome above—but I do not see the 
cracks in the former nor the joints in the latter. Even 
in the new “Marouf” scenery at the Metropolitan, the color 
scheme. of which is very beautiful, the scene painter has 
paid a loving attention to useless architectural details 
which is quite wasted. The eye sees masses; it is not mi- 
croscopic. ; 

This is all old matter for anybody who has lived in 
Europe and seen the scenic results achieved by, for in- 
stance, the Independent Theatre in Moscow; Max Rein- 
hardt, who borrowed a good many of his ideas from that 
hotse; or Gordon Craig, who goes to extremes that often 
prove more eccentric than beautiful. But it is compara- 
tively new here, and nowhere have I seen the correct prin- 
ciples better applied than in the Greenwich Village 
Theatre. 

Incidentally be it said that the story of the three shep- 


herds, of the three kings, and of Mary, Joseph and the In-, 


fant Jesus was performed with a reverence and earnest- 
ness worth a dozen conventional Christmas sermons. It 
was Gospel made alive; more alive—at least for me—than 
all the preaching in the world could make it. 


Speaking of the Metropolitan, as we were in the last 
paragraph, I heard somebody questioning the correctness 
of stage director Ordynski and scenery designer Josef 
Urban in introducing a globe into Faust’s study at the 
opening. of the opera, since the work plays, if memory 
serves right, early in the fifteenth century, before many 
people had begun to think about the weal being round. 
However, if my eye did not deceive me, that was a celes- 
tial globe, not a terrestrial one, so that the gentlemen 
were quite correct. But there were one or two things in 
“Marouf” that I did wonder about. Those good Turkish, 
or Arabian, or Persian merchants—whatever they may be; 
something Oriental, anyway—were more trustful than 
most of their kind, for they left their store fixtures stand- 
ing right in the street over night. There they were safe, 
against all precedent, when the curtain and the sun went 
up one after another in the second act. Perhaps the cur- 
tain rose just in time. I instinctively glanced down the 
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alleys to see if the surprised thieves were not slinking 


away. 

Then it didn’t seem to me that the people in that same 
scene were very —_ Musselmen. When the muzzein— 
I believe that’s t you call him; anyway, he’s the re- 
ligious gentleman who welcomes the sun with a prayer 
chanted irom a housetop or a minaret—as I was saying, 
when he started his chant, everybody on the stage pros- 
trated himself, but without paying any attention to the 
direction in which the sun was rising, though I have al- 
ways understood it is the correct thing in Musselmannic 
circles to bow toward the east in honor of the coming 
Lord of Day. Even Mr. Muzzein himself paid more re- 
spect to the audience—or possibly, only to the conductor— 
than to the sun, for he faced almost at right angles to the 
electric beam which was portraying old Sol’s arrival. 

*” 


A day or two ago friend Baklanoff, the Russian bari- 
tone of the Chicago Opera Association, favored me with 
a letter. Baklanoft, a man who is very fond of home life, 
has set up his lares and penates in a Chicago apartment 
during the season there. He has been lucky enough to 
find a cook who formerly officiated at the White House. 
Baklanoff writes that after three meals served by the new 
chef, he lost all interest in the question as to whether the 
Bolsheviki or the anti-Bolsheviki rule his native country 
and became a most earnest convert to the Wilsonian doc- 
trines. He says any man who was expert and intelligent 
enough to choose the marvelous cook who has now fallen 
to his happy lot demands so much respect from him that 
he is perfectly willing to entrust his political future to his 
hands. 

*: 6° 6-456 

Nothing has given me more pleasure recently than to 
witness how complete is the success which Florence Easton 
is winning at the Metropolitan Opera. Even in the days 
of Savage’s “Mme. Butterfly’ she was an artist to be 
reckoned with, but now her art is so thoroughly finished 
and rounded that she can only be placed in the very first 
rank of prima donnas. Nothing is more astonishing than 
her versatility. Though she sang in Europe all the time 
I was living there, I had never happened to see her since 
the “Mme. Butterfly” season until I watched her inimitable 
soubrette in the leading role of “La Serva Padrona” last 
spring; and then to see her next as a highly dramatic San- 
tuzza, splendidly sung and acted, gave a very accurate idea 
ot what extraordinary versatility is hers. She has had a 
career of steady advancement, won by hard work. It is 
extremely gratifying to see such an artist as she is and such 
a tenor as Morgan Kingston arrive at last at the goal to- 
ward which every operatic artist strives. 

* * * * * 

Enlightening remark of a “musical” gentleman, who man- 
ages concerts for a daily paper and enlivens them by com- 
ing out on the platform before each number and telling 
the audience how very fine the following artist or work 
really is, so there can be no underestimate of values: 

“I” (that J should be set in forty-eight point)—“I think 
that this song is the finest that has been written in the last 
ten years—and that’s going some!” O, Music! How 
many crimes are committed in thy name! I know a man 
who was not allowed to listen to music by Mendelssohn, 
Brahms, Rachmaninoff and Sibelius the other evening be- 
cause the tail of his coat was six inches too short and his 
tie not of the proper chastity of color. 

* * * 


And speaking of crimes, there’s “Marouf.” “O Marouf! 
O pauvre!” as the unfortunate cobbler himself exclaims. 
Byron Hace. 





WHAT THE JURY THINKS 


[Editor’s Note: The attached examples are excerpts 
of criticisms taken from the daily papers of New York 
City, and are literal quotations, with not one word added 
or changed by the compiler.] 


“Marouf” (Metropolitan) 


_ Times 
Marouf is represented by Mr. 
de Luca, who has done nothing 
better than this insouciant and 
humorous impersonation of the 
adventurous cobbler. 
Evening World 


Globe 
(See preceding) 


World 





Evening Post 
bi a remarkably smooth 
and colorful performance under 
the zealous and convincing lead- 
ership of Pierre Monteux, who 
did not fail to reveal in all their 
charm the many kaleidoscopic 
orchestral tints which, next to 
the scenery, are the principal 
assets of the work. 
Evening World 
Mr. Monteux conducted mas- 
terfully, with keen appreciation 
and fine understanding of the 
work of his countryman. 


Evening Sun 
Mr. Monteux was much at 
home with it (the work) and 
his baton commanded a smooth- 
ness which rubbed up all the 
lustre of the score. 


Evening World , 
Altogether admirable he (Giu- 
seppe de Luca) was in his con- 
ception, in his characterization, 
in his acting, and his singing of 


Marouf. c ; 
Evening Mail 
Giuseppe de Luca_ received 
applause for his one little love 
song. 


Sun 
Mr. de Luca was thoroughly 
competent as Marouf. 


merican 

Giulio Gatti-Casazza had no 

one in me ag a - 
iving as fine a portrayal, vo- 
pot se histrionically, as Giu- 
de Luca, who unquestion- 

a carried off the honors of 
th “evening. 2 


World 

M. Monteux, who conducted, 
was unsuccessful in eve act 
in keeping singers and orchestra 
together, and he did not dis- 
close great interpretative re- 
source in the exposition of the 
salient elements of the score. 


Evening Mail 7 
It cannot be said that Con- 
ductor Monteux as yet shows 


command of the complicated 
score to make it thoroughly 
effective. 


American ? 

Many of the charming details 
which a study of the printed 
music discloses to the eye, 
would doubtless have eome to 
the surface last night if Pierre 
Monteux had succeeded in giv- 
ing a clearly defined and dynam- 
ically well-balanced reading of the 
composer’s instrumental weavery 
and had established a complete 
understanding between singers 
and orchestfa. 

Tribune 

. . « the character of the 
cobbler requires a variety of 
treatment which he seemed un- 
able to give it. . . . im the 
love scene he’ was anything but 
satisfying. 

Tribune 
(See above) 


Herald : 
He took his love making a 
little too eer 
Globe 
. . « he is not a man of 
strongly marked individuality or 
ac dian of irresistible power. 





Frances Alda gave an admir- 
able impersonation of the Sul- 
tan’s daughter, singing in good 
voice and with adequate expres- 


sion, 
Herald 

Mme. Alda sang her music 
with beautiful voice and acted 
her part with temperament. 

Evening World 

De Segurola, fine actor that 
he is, rather overdid the comic 
side of the Vizier. 


At other times, the soprano 
was more artificial in action and 
song, and her voice left the 
hearer quite cold. 

Sun 


She exhibited her familiar in- 
ability to deliver dialogue with 


polish, 
Herald 
There were several bits of fine 
character acting in the produc- 
tion and the best was that of 
Mr. de Segurola. 


Musical Art Society 


Evening Post 
There were also presented 
Sweelinck’s setting of Psalm Ix. 


American 
To tell the truth, the perform- 
ance (Klose’s “The Pilgrimage 
to Kevlaar”’) came so far from 
fulfilling even moderate de- 
mands—save in the case of 
Gaston Dethier, the organist— 
that it was extremely difficult, 
if not impossible to derive a 
complete impression of the work. 
American 
Edith Wynne Matthison 
drawled her lines in gloomy, 
baritonal tones that quite a 
the emotional essence rom 
Heine’s poem. 


American 
i . Sweelinck’s setting 
for mixed chorus in eight parts 
of Psalm 40. 
Times 
The performance of this elab- 
orate piece was carefully pre- 
pared. 


Evening World 
Miss Matthison, as the Narra- 
tor, gave to the text a beautiful 
and impressive utterance. 


“Daughter of the Regiment” (Metropolitan) 


Times 
The opera had been done at 
Oscar Hammerstein’s Manhattan 
Opera House in the season of 
1909-10. 
Sun 


Mr.. Carpi was the unhappy 
lover, a most un lover. 
Such singing as his co appeal 
only to their (Italian) patrioti- 
ism, 


His (C ce lef h 
is (Carpi) singing left muc 
to be desired. 


World 
. « .« had not been heard 
in New York for nine years. 


Herald 
Tonio is the best thing he has 
done here. 


Evening Sun 
Mr. Carpi sang Tonio with 
that grace and sweetness which 
characterize the always even 
tenor that is in him. 


I SEE THAT — 


“Marouf” had its American premiére at the Metropoli- 
tan, December 19. 

Even David Bispham makes mistakes, 

Oscar Saenger pupils sing for invalided soldiers. 

Malvina Parry has been engaged for the opera season 
in Mexico City. 

Compositions by Laura Sedgwick Collins were heard 
at the Buckhout studios. 

Yonkers (N. Y.) music teachers are organizing. 

Frederick Schlieder is to give a series of lectures. 

Quebec is to be the first American city to see Four- 
drain’s “Les Maris de Ginette.” 

Reinald Werrenrath changed opposition into enthusi- 
astic praise, 

Arthur Herschmann had to prove himself a citizen of 
the United States before singing in Indianapolis. 

Leading singers are giving May Hartmann’s “Some- 
where in France.” 

Walter Allen Stults is in New York. 

Mme. Barrientos was scheduled to sail from Cadiz for 
New York via Havana. 

The New York Symphony will repeat “The Children’s 
Crusade.” 

The rumor that the New York season of the Chicago 
Opera Association will be played at the Academy 
of Music instead of the Lexington Opera House is 
quite untrue. 

Cecil Fanning is working hard for the success of music 
at Camp Sherman, 

O. G. Sonneck has set four poems by Edgar Allen Poe 
to music. 

Andre Benoist has written a song called “The Free- 
man’s Hymn.” 

The Toronto Symphony Orchestra has been reorganized. 

Columbia University engaged Mrs. Edward MacDowell to 
give a recital. 

T. Arthur Russell has received a commission in the Royal 
Flying Corps. 

The Zoellner Quartet played a composition by Arthur 
Hartmann at its Brooklyn concert. 

Clara Clemens is to fill some of the Julia Culp bookings. 
Philip Spooner and George Hamlin have been elected 
directors of the Commonwealth Opera Company. 
The Worcester County Musical Association is formulating 
a plan to make next fall’s festival all-American. 

George Folsom Granberry has gone to France. 

William J. Henderson will give a lecture course at the 
Esperanza Garrigue Classic Music Conservatory. 

Sylvio Lazzari has arrived. 

Fitzhugh Haensel has been appointed a lieutenant in the 
United States army. 

Thibaud and Lortat in sonata recitals are to introduce little 
known French works. 

Alice Gentle triumphed in Havana. 

Cleveland entertained Charles Wakefield 
Cecil Fanning. 

Percy Grainger’s furlough expired November 30. 

Lydia Locke has married Lieutenant Commander Arthur 
Hudson Marks of the United States Naval Reserve 
Force. 

The Detroit Symphony Orchestra may disband. 

Carl Busch and Sousa have had compositions played by 
the orchestra under Franz Schnedler-Petersen, near 
Copenhagen. 

A bursted watermain made it necessary to postpone a St. 
Louis “pop” concert. 

Lymen Hemenway is ill. 

Willy Spielter sees and hears strange things at the orchestra 
concert. 

Amparito Farrar is to sing in “Treasure Trove.” 

Jacques Jolas made his early living by copying music and 
playing in restaurants. 

Salvatore de Stefano has returned from an eight weeks’ 
tour of the Pacific Coast. 

Giorgio Polacco was offered a position as permanent ar- 
tistic director in Mexico City. 

Kffa Ellis Perfield introduced Barbereux Parry to New 
York. : 

Paul Althouse sang nine times within the month at the 
Metropolitan. 

Luther. Mott is popular with the soldiers. 

The United States Government has recognized the Polish 
National Committee of Paris. 

Lucy Gates is appearing with the Little Symphony. 

Merle and Bechtel Alcock are enthusiastic football fans. 

Victor Herbert will conduct the Cincinnati Orchestra dur- 
ing its month’s tour of the South. 

Chicago hears “Lakme” revival. 

Godowsky is now with Haensel and Jones, 

Wynne Pyle played before President Wilson. 

Max Rosen, as a child, would always be good under threat 
not to be sent to Auer. 

Eleanore Cochran is on a forty weeks’ tour. 

Mr. and Mrs. Volpe entertained in honor of the Flonzaley 
Quartet. 

According to reports, Pasquale Amato has received an 
offer for the “movies.” 

George Bakianoff will sing five different 





Cadman and 


roles in New 


ork. 

Luisa Villani’s husband has been taken prisoner by the 
Central powers. 

The Verdi home has been turned into a war hospital. 

Piero Schiavazzi has been nominated a Commendatore of 
the crown of Italy. 

Washington will not admit Dr. Muck. 

It is me that Teatro Colon concession has been re- 
voked. 

foseph Bonnet was born in Bordeaux. 

francesco Rotei is dead. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company may tour. 

Alice Nielsen is married. 
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THE CAREER OF A GREAT 
FRENCH ORGANIST 


Joseph Bonnet, Virtuoso Extraordinary, Laden with the 
Honors of His Profession 


Joseph Bonnet, the French organist, whose playing 
has made such an impression all over America wher- 
ver he has appeared in the last year, was born at Bor- 
deaux, March 17, 1884. His father, organist of the 
Church of Sainte-Eulalie, initiated him in infancy into 
the beauties of the organ, for which, even in his very 
early years, Bonnet manifested great love and extraor- 
linary talent. When fourteen years old he was made 
organist of the Church of Saint-Nicolas at Bordeaux, 
later of the Church of Saint-Michel, and gave his first 
recital, which brought him much success, After this 
he went to Paris and began work immediately at the 
Paris Conservatoire under that most admirable master, 
Alexandre Guilmant. 

After some time spent in earnest study at the Con- 
ervatoire, the first prize for organ and improvisation, 
vranted ‘with enthusiasm and unanimity, was accorded 
him after his magnificent playing of the “Fantaisie” by 
Franz Liszt, on a choral from “Le Propheéte,” a little 
known work which is practically never played on ac- 
count of the almost insurmountable difficulties of exe- 
cution which it presents, 

Laureate of the Alexandre Guilmant Grand Prize, 
Joseph Bonnet entered the open competition for nomi- 

ition as organist at the famous Church of Saint- 
Eust iche in Paris. The candidates for this high posi- 
tion are all premiers prix of the Conservatoire. Bonnet, 
then twenty-two years old, was unanimously proclaimed 
winner of the brilliant competition 

In a short time Bonnet made himself very 
known. In Paris he played at the concerts of 
Société des Compositeurs, at those of the Société Na- 
tionale and of the Schola Cantorum, the Société Bach 
and the Société Handel He was many times soloist 
with the Lamoureux Orchestra and with the Colonne 
Orchestra, in the Satter case an organ being specially 
installed so that he could appear as soloist. He played 
often at the Conservatoire concerts—the foremost in 
France—and at the death of Guilmant he was called as 
his successor to the eminent and much coveted post of 

Société des Concerts du Conservatoire. 
His repertoire includes the whole literature of the 
organ, from Frescobaldi, Buxtehude, Clérambault, De 
Grigny, Handel, Sebastian Bach, to Schumann, César 
Franck and the ultra-modern school. Fortunately en- 
dowed with a prodigious memory, he also plays works 
from the most diverse composers, among them 
Mendelssohn, Brahms, Liszt, etc. 

In the course of the season of 1910-11, 
more than forty recitals at Saint-Eustace, 


widely 
the 


organist to the 


Bonnet gave 
and on these 


Thiele, 
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programs not a single piece was repeated. The huge 
church was regularly Eited at each recital, and they 
were the cause of a great, new interest in organ playing 
in the French capital. Throughout France and in other 
countries, wherever he gave recitals or played at the 
dedications of new organs, Bonnet was the object of 
enthusiastic ovations and won veritable triumphs. He 
was sought for appearances in England, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, Austria, Hungary and Germany, playing as 
soloist at one of the famous Nikisch concerts with the 
3erlin Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Among the honors which have fallen to Mr. Bonnet’s 
lot in the course of his career was a unanimous election 
as a Fellow of the Royal College of Organists in Lon- 
don on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of that 
organization. Since he came to this country he has 
been made an honorary member of the American Guild 
of Organists, honorary member of the American Organ 
Players’ Club, Philadelphia, and honorary vice-presi- 
dent of the Guilmant Organ School, New York City. 

As a composer, he has written much for his own 
instrument, most of his works being published by 
A. Leduc, Paris. His very difficult and effective “Vari- 
ations de concert,” which he has played here with in- 
variable success, were honored last summer by being 
chosen as the test piece for the graduating class of the 
Royal College of Organists, of London. Other well 
known compositions of his are the “Poémes d’au- 
tomne,” and there are three other volumes of a dozen 
pieces each which have met with the same success in 
\merica as has been accorded them in Europe. 

His newest work is to edit those numbers which he 
played in his series of five historical organ recitals, just 
completed at the Hotel Astor in New York. The first 
volume of the series of five has just come from the 
press of G. Schirmer, Inc., and the other four will fol- 
low soon. The one at hand represents his first pro- 
gram, works written prior to J. S. Bach, and contains 
ex: amples of the Spanish, Italian, Dutch, English, 

trench, Belgian, Danish and German schools. These 
five volumes may truly be said to represent an organ- 
ist’s vade mecum and are of great value to every player 
of the instrument. 


Baklanoff’s Five Characters for New York 


During the coming season of the Chicago pe Asso- 
ciation at the Lexington Theatre, New York, which begins 
on January 22, George Baklanoff, the famous Russian bari- 
tone, will be afforded the first real opportunity he has ever 
had to show the metropolis his real ability and artistic ver- 
satility. He will be heard not only as Mephistopheles in 
“Faust,” a character with which he has won success all 
over the world, but will appear as well as Escamillo in 
“Carmen,” the King in “Isabeau,” Nilakantha in “Lakmé” 
and in “Monna Vanna.” 


December 27, 1917 


Pierné’s “Children’s Crusade” to Be Repeated 

Gabriel Pierné’s “The Children’s Crusade” will be re- 
peated on Saturday afternoon, December 29, in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, as an extra gala concert in the series of 
Symphony Concerts for Young People, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor. The Pierné musical legend will be given with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, assisted by the entire 
chorus of 250 of the Oratorio Society of New York and by 
the gag by 200 children from the New York public 
schools. Damrosch will conduct. The soloists are 
Florence Macbeth Allys; Edith Chapman Goold, Alain ; 
Albert Lindquest, the Narrator, and Royal Dadmun, an Old 
Sailor and The Voice from on High. 

At the December 30 concert, in Aeolian Hall, a feature 
of the Symphony Society program is a recitation by 
Frances Starr, the actress, of the Belgian poem, “Carillon,” 
by Cammaerts, for which Sir Edward Elgar has written an 
orchestral accompaniment. 


Rosen Debut to Be with the Philharmonic 


Contrary to the original plans of his managers, Haensel 
and Jones, Max Rosen, the young violinist, who is on his way 
to this country, will not make his debut at a recital in 
Carnegie Hall on January 11, but .will play a concerto at 
that hall on the following day, January 12, as soloist at 
one of the regular concerts of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 


Jean Criticos Studios in New York 


Jean Criticos, the well known singing teacher and 
coach, is now in New York, his studios being located at 
24 Central Park South. As the teacher of Jean de Reszke, 
Gerville-Reache and Von Zurmuehlen, Mr. Criticos has 
hecome widely known, and his advent into metropolitan 
music circles 1s an event of much interest. 











NOW AVAILABLE 
A New American Soprano 
MARIE 


TORRENCE > 


The Pride of the Southern States 


Songs 
Ballads 
Arias 


Monnqemont: 
ON 
437 Fifth Ave., New York 
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NOTABLE AND IMPRESSIVE TO A MARKED DEGREE HAVE BEEN THE SUCCESSES OF 


JACQUES THIBAUD 


TT 


The brilliant French violinist’s return to America last season, by permission of the 
French government after a protracted term of service in the army, was heralded 
as a truly important event. So deep an impression did his playing 
make, and so great was his popularity, that an extension of 
leave was granted. 


THIBAUD’S TRIUMPHS THIS SEASON 
HAVE BEEN OVERWHELMING 


H. E. Krehbiel, of the New York Tribune, describes Thibaud as:— 


‘the poetic messenger of an exquisite artistic 
evangel, swayed by lovely and Jofty emotions, 
serene, tender, reposeful, convincing, inspiring.” 

















THIBAUD WILL REMAIN IN AMERICA THROUGHOUT THE SEASON. 
WRITE LOUDON CHARLTON, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 


FOR THE FEW DATES STILL AVAILABLE, 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 
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DR. LeROY R. STODDARD, 
Greenwich, Conn. 
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Alice Nielsen Married 
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On Friday afternoon, December 21, Alice Nielsen was 
married at Greenwich, Conn., to Dr. LeRoy R. Stoddard, 
The officiating clergyman was the 


of Glens Falls, N. Y. 


UMMM 





Who was married to Alice Nielsen on December 21 at 
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Rey. Frank M. Carsons, and the only witnesses to the 
ceremony were Erasmus Nielsen, Alice Nielsen's brother, 
with his wife, and Charles W. White, a special friend of 


the groom. 


author and publisher, 














ELEANOR 


Announces 


CONTRALTO 


Soloist, 
Beethoven Society 
Concert, February 9th, 
Hotel Plaza, New York 











33 West 67th Street - 


McLELLAN 
META CHRISTENSEN 


Eleanor McLellan Studios 
New York 
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MRS. LeROY R. STODDARD, 
Nee Alice Nielsen. 


Dr. Stoddard is the son of S. R. Stoddard, an artist, 
or al He graduated from New York Uni- 
versity in 1896, and from the New York Homeopathic 
Medical College and Hospital in 1900. He is a specialist 
in corrective plastic surgery. 
ber of the Manhattan, Aero, Automobile and Columbia 





In New York he is a mem- 





CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 





GEORGE M. COHAN THEATRE 
Broadway and 43rd St., New York 


BIANCA RANDALL 


In songs that appeal to every one — Those of yesterday and today 
Sunday Evenings Throughout January and February 3rd and 10th 
Tickets at the Box Office. 





Assisting 
Constance M. 


Management of Emil Reich. 


MANA ZUCCA 


IN RECITAL OF HER OWN COMPOSITIONS 
Artists 
Hope, J. 
Alex. Russell, Mary Schiller, Vernon Stiles 
Saturday Evening, January 26, 1915, at 8:15. 

Tickets, $3.00, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00. Boxes, $25.00. 


Gabrielle Gills, 
Rethier, 


Elsie Deermont, 
Mathieu, P 


Garagusi, 
Remington, Leon 


AEOLIAN HALL. 


For Sale at Box Office 
Knabe Piano Used. 





Saéns; c. 
Fourdrain; e. 
b. Montanina, 


I 


inoff. 4. @ 


(MMAIDATTOAA Ni 


Jordan Hall, Boston, Mass., 


1. @. Ah, mio cor, Handel; b. Deh piu a me mon v’ 
dete, Bononcini; ¢. All’ acquisto di gloria, Scarlatti, 
ou se fait la guerre, Dupare; b 
A San Lorenzo, Laparra; d 
Carnaval, Fourdrain 3. a. La Siciliana, Sinigaglia 
Sinigaglia; c. The 
a Little Bird, Rachmaninoff; ¢ 
Woeful heart with grief oppressed, Dowland; b 


d, The Death of 


I Have Heard, Purcell; c. 
Elizabeth Coolidge; e. 


SONG RECITAL BY 


ROSALIE MILLER 


SOPRANO 

Wednesday Afternoon, January 9, 1918 
PROGRAM 

ascon 
a, Au pays 
Guitares et Mandolines, Saint 
La Belle au Bois Dormant, 


(Polish), Szymanowski; 
Arion, Rachman 
When 
At Night, Gladis Greene; d. The Blossom, 
Song of the Blackbird, Quilter 


Swan 


Cart Lamson, Pianist 
Mason & Hamlin Piano 


Tickets $1.s0—so0c at Symphony Hall 
Management: L. H. Mudgett 








Yacht clubs, 


Nielsen 
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CLIFFORD P. WILSON, 
Tenor. 


_————_———==— 


no introduction to the 
lic, for her long career on the concert platform and in 
both comic and grand opera has made her one of the best 
known singers in America, while she has also won suc- 
cesses on the other side of the water. 
Tennessee, and comes from an old Southern family (with 
a mixture of Irish blood which descended from the Cav- 
aliers), which later settled in Kansas City, Mo, 

Dr. and Mrs. Stoddard sailed last Saturday for Havana, 
and will spend their honeymoon in Cuba. 
marriage does not mean that she will give up her career, 
for she will continue her professional work as before 


needs 


Miss 
pub- 


Fraternity. 
musical 


of the Delta Phi 


She was born in 


Miss Nielsen's 


Clifford Wilson in “The Messiah” 


Clifford Wilson, tenor, of whom the Akron (Ohio) 
Times said, “His wonderful tone quality and expression 
made a lasting impression,” is booked for an appearance 
in that city Thursday evening, December 30. 
casion Mr. Wilson will sing the tenor solos in the per- 
formance of Handel’s “The Messiah,” the other soloists 
being Mrs. Henry 
contralto. and H. Gleen Phillips, baritone 
in the Middle West Mr. Wilson has sung with success, and, 
although his entry into the concert field has been a com 
paratively recent event, he is rapidly winning for himself 
a name in that direction and as a singer of oratorio. 


On that oc- 


Heepe, soprano; Mrs. N. O. Mather, 
In various cities 


Sixth Biltmore Musicale 





The sixth Friday Morning Musicale will take place in the 
grand ballroom of the 
morning, January 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Cecil Arden, 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Jacques 
Thibaud, violinist, and Louis Graveure, baritone. 


tiltmore Hotel, New York, Friday 


soloists are Frieda Hempel, 


4. The 














KIMBALL 


CONCERT HALL seating 500. Adequate Stage. Pipe Organ 


installed. 


Ventilating, heating, lighting, all equipment of the most approved 
systems. 
REHEARSAL HALL on fifth floor, seating 1g0, with stage and 
grand piano. 
PRACTICE ROOMS for students of Pipe Organ, fifth floor. 
Address: Office of the Building 
W. W. Kimball Co., 8. W. Cor. Wabash & Jackson 


BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


Every Modern Convenience 


“Remarkable Acoustics” 











OPPORTUNITIES 





VIOLINIST WANTED.—An  estab- 
lished chamber music organization in 
a large American city is looking for a 
new first violinist. He must be a man 
of wide musical knowledge and author- 
ity and possess chamber music experi- 
ence. There is no salary attached to 
the position, but the organization will 


ence in vocal culture and operatic work, 
and who has appeared in opera with many 
great artists, would like to make a con- 
nection with a school or a conservatory 
to take part of their vocal department. 
A very moderate salary is desired. Ad- 
dress “E, P.,” care of Musica Courter, 
437 Fifth avenue, New York. 





give a concert at which the newcomer 
can introduce himself with a view to 
starting a class. The city in question 
offers tremendous opportunities for a 
violinist of real talent and distinction. 
A young man would be preferred. For 
further information address: “F,” care 
of Musical Courier Company, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 





WANTED—Position beginning September, 


1918, as head of piano department, with 
reliable Conservatory in a Middle West- 
ern or Eastern City, by successful pianist 
and teacher now holding similar posi- 
tion in a large Southern City. Apply 
“M. W.,” care of Musicat Courter, 437 
kifth Avenue, N. Y. 





SCHOOLS AND CONSERVATORIES.— 
A gentleman who has had a vast experi- 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.—An opera 


and concert singer of international repute 


who has taught voice, harmony, conducted 
a choral society, and staged operas, both 
light and grand, desires a position in some 
first class institution as vocal teacher and 
coach, either for all or part of his time, 
with adesire for permanency. Advertiser 
has a general American college education, 
in addition to a thorough musical educa- 
tion, and has sung in the leading opera 
houses of the world. Correspondence 
confidential. Address “C. E. B.,” care of 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





TO SUBILET.—Parlor floor apartment, 


three large rooms, bath, kitchenette, 
steam heat, hot water. Address 113 West 
Fifty-seventh street, opposite Carnegie 
Hall, Rent $175 a month. Applications 
to R. J. MacFadyen, 24 West Fifty-ninth 
street, N. Y. Telephone 6680 Plaza. 


TO RENT. 


Two attractive rooms, with 
every convenience and improvement, to 
rent, in home of vocal teacher; best pos- 
sible location, West 7oth street, near Sub- 
way, New York. Reasonable. Address 
“G. M. S.,” care of Musicat Courier, 


437 Fifth avenue, New York. 
PROMINENT CHICAGO PIANO 


TEACHER will accept position as visit 
ing instructor with reliable institution 
near Chicago. Address, “A. R..” care 
Chicago Office Musicat Covrier, 620 
Orchestra Bldg.. Chicago, Il 





MUSICAL DIRECTOR WANTED, by a 


Western institution. Must teach piano, 
organ and harmony, and he a good per- 
former. $1,600 ‘to begin. Address 
“U. R,” care of MusicaL Courtgr, 437 
Fifth avenue, New York. 
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McCORMACK DISPLAYS VIRTUOSITY 
AS SOLOIST WITH BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Laura Littlefield Enthusiastically Welcomed in Annual Song Recital—Big 
Concert for Halifax Reliefi—Yolanda Merd in Brilliant Performance—Winifred 
Christie and Sergei Adamsky at Camp Devens—Boston Items 


Boston, Mass., December 23, 1917. 
The eighth program for the pair of symphony concerts 
m Friday afternoon, December 14, and Saturday eve- 
December 15, included for purely orchestral num- 

bers Mozart's symphony in E flat, Balakireff’s symphonic 
poem “Thamar” and the second suite from the ballet 


music of Ravel's “Daphnis and Chloe.” The assisting 
rtist was John McCormack, the popular tenor, who was 
heard in an air “Di ad Irene,” resurrected from Han- 

« pastoral opera, “Atalanta;” the recitative, “Jehovah! 
Hlear, oh, hear me,” and the air, “Oh my heart is sore 
vithin me,” from Beethoven's neglected oratorio of the 
Crucifixion, “Christ on the Mount of Olives.” 

The concert was a thoroughly enjoyable one, notwith- 
tanding the rather extreme forms of musical expression 

ented. The naive simplicity and tender melancholy 


Mozart's symphony were beautifully expressed. 


The great art of McCormack in making English a 


uly beautiful and eloquent singing language was effect- 
ively impressed in his brilliant execution of the songs he 
chose for this concert. The first piece, a lover’s plea 
from Handel's opera, contains almost as many difficult 
il passages as does the Strauss aria that Mabel Gar- 


rison sang so well a few weeks ago. This gave Mr. Mc- 
Cormack an opportunity for a rare and effective display of 
vocal virtuosity, which stirred his audienée to tremendous 


ipplause’ The religious fervor and impassional spiritual 
agony of the Beethoven selection were portrayed with a 

urmth of feeling and technical perfection. Dr. Muck, 
who usually confines his public approv al of a soloist to a 
not too ostentatious rapping on the music stand with his 
baton, shed his polished manner long enough to indulge 


in vigorous and sustained handclapping. Mr. McCormack’s 
singing was a great artistic and personal triumph, and 
he was recalled again and again by his admiring hearers. 


Ravel made two suites from his music for “Daphnis 
and Chloe,” a ballet produced in Paris by the Ballet Russe 
in 1912, but not yet produced in America. The ballet was 


composed in 1910, and the first suite was performed at a 
Chatelet concert in Paris in 1911. It has also been per- 
formed in New York, and George Copeland played “Danse 


de Daphnis” at a recent piano recital in Boston. The per- 
formance of the second suite by the Boston Orchestra 
this week was probably the first in this country. The 


music is taken from the latter half of the ballet, which 
is in one act. The ballet relates the loves of the shep- 
herds, Daphnis and Chloe, the abduction of the girl by 
pirates and her rescue by the intervention of the god, 
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(El Oliver Ditson Company 


179 Tremont Street Boston » « 8-10-12 East 34% Street, NewYork 





A Military-Millinery Operetta 


SWORDS AND SCISSORS 


Napoleon Caught Na pping 


Libretto by Frederick H. Martens 
Music by Will C. Macfarlane 
Price, $1.00 net, carriage extra 

5 Stage Manager's Book, 64 cents net, carriage extra 


An operetta for amateurs. The witty book is concerned 
with an episode, both military and millinery, at the court 
of Napoleon, Costumes and setting may be as gorgeous 
as desired; and the music by an experienced composer 
sparkles with melody and gay rhythms, and is well within 
the capacity of amateur singing actors. 











There is no suggestion of banality in either ‘the 
book or the music of this operetta, which is quite above 
the usual run of works of this kind.—Musical Courier. 
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Pan. The “Symphonic Fragment” begins with the music 
of the vision of Pan to the destitute Daphnis and is fol- 
lowed by the contrasting music of the pirates’ violent 
dancing—characteristically pictorial and teeming with 
Ravel’s ingeniously dazzling instrumentation. The music 
is beautiful, animated, passionate ; but it is not as effective 
as when accompanied by action on the stage. 


Laura Littlefield Gives Splendid Recital 

Laura Littlefield, one of the most popular of the younger 
sopranos, gave a song recital on Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 18, in Jordan Hall. French and American songs, most 
of them unfamiliar, filled her program, which was as 
follows: Pastourelle from “Ts Basoche,” Messager ; “La 
Route” and “Sous Bois,” Ropartz; “Chanson des Noisettes,” 
Dupont; “Effect de Neige, “4 “Serenade” and “Colombine,” 
Poldowski; “The Cave,” Schneider; “Come hither, lyttel 
childe,” Albert Spalding; “Oh Bairnies, Cuddle Doon,” 
Homer; “The Bird,” “Réve du Midi,” Fiske ; “Her Songs,” 
“To a Dancer,” Samuel Endicott; “Chanson d’Avignon” 
from “Griselidis,’ Massenet; “Villanelle des Petits 
Canards,” Chabrier; “Voici des Fruits,” Ebell; “Le Thé,” 
Koechlin; “Jardin d’Amour,” Vuillermoz, and “Hymne 
d'Amour,” Pierné. 

Mrs. Littlefield was particularly effective in her interpre- 
tation cf those songs which require a highly developed 
emotional appreciation, The songs by Spalding, Ropartz, 
Pierné, Massenet and Poldowski’s “Effet de Neige” and 
“Serenade” were rendered with rare skill and feeling. Mrs. 
Littlefield’s excellent enunciation in both French and Eng- 
lish served to emphasize the humorous element in Dupont’s 

“Chanson des Noisettes,’ Homer’s “Oh Bairnies, Cuddle 
Doon,” and Koechlin’s “Le Thé.” Endicott’s “To a Dan- 
cer,” a spirited piece in the Spanish style, was delightfully 
sung and had to be repeated. 

Mrs. Littlefield has a very enjoyable voice and an en- 
gaging manner on the stage, and she sings with delightful 
spontaneity. Hence, it is not surprising that she is in 
great demand as a soloist. Jordan Hall was well filled 
with an admiring audience, and the soprano was recalled 
many times. Mrs. Fitts, who played the accompaniments, 
is a skilled pianist with a refined emotional understanding. 

An indication of the appreciation of Mrs. Littlefield’s 
art is clear when one considers that she is to sing with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra at its next Cambridge 
concert and that she was the soloist in the recent presenta- 
tion by the Cecilia Society of Wolf-Ferrari’s “La Vita 
Nuova.” 


Big Halifax Relief Concert 


The Halifax calamity occurred when the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was in New York. Dr. Muck and 
members of the orchestra at once proposed to give a 
Halifax relief concert, and Manager C, A. Ellis ap- 
proved as soon as he heard of it. Fritz Kreisler and 
Mme. Melba were asked to assist, and did so more than 
willingly. Major Higginson offered the free use of Sym- 
phony Hall, and the attaches of the organization gave their 
i All this was told in the Musicat Courter last 
week, 

The actual sale of tickets‘ amounted to $9,034—the 
biggest money house in the history of Symphony Hall. 
Before the concert began, Mme. Melba and Lady Susan 
Fitz Clarence. nesletall by girls from Radcliffe College, 
sold souvenir programs in the lobby. The net receipts 
for the concert amounted to $10,539.26, which included 
the actual ticket sales, a few donations, and the money 
received for advertising in, and from the sale of, the 
souvenir programs. A check for this amount was sent 
to Robert Winsor, treasurer of the Massachusetts Hali- 
fax Relief Fund. 

The Halifax relief concert opened with a performance 
of “The Star Spangled Banner,” followed by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s impressive overture, “In Memoriam.” 


Méré in Brilliant Performance for Halifax Relief 


Yolanda Mér6, the admirable Hungarian pianist gave a 
recital for the benefit of the Halifax sufferers, Tuesday 
afternoon, December 18, at Steinert Hall. The program 
happily provided Mme. Méro ample opportunity for a 
pleasing exhibition of her justly admired art. The pieces 
included concerto for organ, W. F. Bach (arranged for 
piano by Augusta Stradal) ; “Davidsbiindlertanze,” Schu- 
mann; “Jardin sous la pluie’ and “Clair de lune,” Debus- 
sy; serenade, Rachmaninoff; “Valse Intermezzo,” Merkler 
(arranged by Mme. Mér6é); rhapsodie in C minor, Dohn- 
anyi; “Liebestraum” and polonaise in E flat major, Liszt. 
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Mme. Mér6é began with a brilliant and authoritative per- 
formance of Stradal’s transcription of W. F. Bach’s pom- 
pous organ concerto. Her “Davidsbiindlertanze,” with 
their spirited tonal variety, were delightfully played. In 
the pleasingly familiar and popular Debussy numbers she 
disclosed an effective tone color and impressionistic sense. 
Rachmaninoff’s tuneful serenade, the Merkler waltz and 
the Liszt polonaise were all played with a superb sense 
of rhythm and fluent technic. Mme. Méré gave a mem- 
orable interpretation of the sentimental “Liebestraum,” in 
which she revealed an inspiring emotional response to the 
music. Vogrich’s staccatto caprice wa. a very acceptable 
extra number. 


Winifred Christie and Sergei Adamsky at Camp Devens 

Winifred Christie, the brilliant Scotch pianist, and Sergei 
Adamsky, the well known Russian tenor, gave a concert at 
Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass., on Monday evening, December 
17, at the Y. M. C. A. Recreation Hall, Miss Christie was 
heard in numbers by Chopin, Moszkowski and Liszt. Mr. 
Adamsky sang Russian folksongs by Moussorgsky, Solo- 
vioff and Rubinstein, and a group of English songs by 
American composers, including Campbell-Tipton, Whelpley 
and Oley Speaks. “The Marseillaise,” which Mr. Adamsky 
sang with characteristic fervor, roused the soldiers to a 
high pitch of enthusiasm. 

Miss Christie and Mr. Adamsky remained until a late 
hour, endeavoring to satisfy with encores the seemingly 
insatiate audience. This concert was given under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Sturgis, of Groton, Mass., who has been 
untiring in her efforts to provide wholesome recreation for 
the boys at Camp Devens. 


Boston Items 

Because so many members of the Choral Music Society 
are engaged in war work, Mrs. Stephen Townsend, the 
prominent Boston coach, has decided to abandon the two 
concerts announced for this season. 

The Adamowski Trio—Mme. Sztmowska and Messrs. 
Timothee and Joseph Adamowski—will take part in the 
Thursday evening concert, January 3, at Tremont Temple. 
— artists will play both solo pieces and ensemble num- 

ers 

Tascha Heifetz, the sensational Russian violinist, makes 
his Boston debut on Sunday afternoop, January 6, at Sym- 
phony Hall. He will probably play the same pieces as 
these he chose for his first appearance in New York; a 
sonata in D major by Handel; Bach’s “Chaconne” : Wien- 
iawski’s concerto in D minor, and light numbers by Bee- 
theven, Chopin and Paganini. Coes. 


Guest Conductors for Cincinnati 





The Cincinnati Orchestra has decided to finish its season 
with a series of guest conductors. Victor Herbert will 
start the innovation by leading the popular concert on Sun- 
day, January 6, and he will direct also the regular sym- 
phony concerts in that city January 11-12 and 25-26. Be- 
tween the two pair of concerts, he is to tour in the South 
with the orchestra. Other guest conductors will be an- 
nounced later. 
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CLARENCE WHITEHILL 


This Season Enjoying Greatest and Most Impressive Suc- 
cesses of His Noteworthy Career, Both in Opera and Concert 








AS TOREADOR IN “CARMEN” 
Clarence Whitehill sang the Toreador song 
as few can sing it, and was an admirable Esca- 
millo throughout.—New York Evening World. 





Mr. Whitehill’s voice made even the un- 
grateful intervals of the Toreador song sound 
musical, and his Escamillo is a fine, upstand- 
ing figure of a bull fighter—-one for whom any 
little gypsy girl might easily lose her life.— 
New York Evening Mail. 





Mr. Clarence Whitehill, American singer, 
was the Toreador, and again his excellent 


French deserves a word of praise.—New York | 


Evening Telegram. 





AS HIGH PRIEST IN “SAMSON 
ET DALILA” 

One of the notable figures in the 
performance of “Samson et Dalila” 
was Mr. Clarence Whitehill as the 
High Priest, whose violent incur- 
sion into the first act he represent- 
ed with immense dramatic power 
and with superbly vigorous sing- 
ing.—New York Times. 





Mr. Whitehill’s art and his intel- 
ligence were at their best, and he 
was heartily welcomed as_ the 
High Priest. His passionate decla- 
mation in the first act especially 
was noteworthy.—New York 
Evening World. 

Mr. Clarence Whitehill, a new 
High Priest, sang the role with a 
delightful French diction — New 
York Evening Telegram. 





Mr. Whitehill sang the High 


Priest for the first time. He lent 
distinction to the role. His sing- 
ing had verve and point. There 


was passion in it. And he made 
the French text intelligible —New 
York Sun. 





Clarence Whitehill has never 
done better work than as the High 
Priest —New York Evening Sun. 


AS THE MEPHISTO IN “FAUST” 


Clarence Whitehill, the Mephisto, young 
American basso, presented a largely molded 
conception of the devil, not so genial as Ed- 
ouard de Reszké, nor as subtle as Pol Plan- 
con’s interpretation. The Whitehill Mephisto 
was sinister, of tremendous vocal power, as 
being at ease with human and alert in the serv- 
ice of evil. Very impressive was he in the 
laboratory, very seductive in the garden with 
the flighty widow. The floral incantation was 
sonorous, the serenade sufficiently underlined 
with malignant irony. Mr. Whitehill was 











| thoroughly appreciated for his plastic and 


dramatic reading.—-Philadelphia Press. 





A great audience found much to interest 
and delight them in Whitehill’s fine Mephis- 
topheles. Clarence Whitehill’s very French 
and sinister and sardonic Mephistopheles 
rolled sonorously through the well-known 
numbers and added much to the success of 
the evening as his “suit of solemn black” did 
to the picture.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





Clarence Whitehill was the Mephistopheles 
—not attired in the conventional red, but with 
a black and sinister raiment, set off by red 





plumes as a headdress. Whitehill was in ex- 
cellent voice and his sonorous tones were espe- 
cially impressive in the famous “Calf of Gold” 
aria.—Philadelphia Record. 


An imposing and pervading Mephistopheles 
was that of Mr. Whitehill, who made a strik- 
ing figure in his black costume dashed with 
red, acted with authority and a vivid sugges- 
tion of Satanic cunning and power, and used 
with dramatic effect a rich, resonant bass of 
excellent volume and range. In the cast heard 








but the substitution of Mr. Whitehill for the 
French basso apparently was no loss to last 
night’s audience. 

Mr. Whitehill, who has been well-known 
and well-liked here, proved to be both in per 
sonality and vocalism a powerful and effective 
Mephistopheles.— Philadelphia Evening Bul 
letin. 


AS ELIJAH IN “ELIJAH” 

Naturally Clarence Whitehill, America’s 
leading bass-barytone, had the advantage in 
that the larger numbers of the great arias in 
the oratorio are written for the title part. 
Whitehill sang the famous air, 
‘Is Net His Word Like a Fire,” in 
wondrous fashion, putting so much 
fervor into the rendition that all 
the evening thereafter he seemed 
to apprehend taking cold, having 
so warmed up to his work. He 
sat most of the time wrapped in an 
ample cloak, his head covered with 
a gray felt hat; nobody noted the 
incongruity of the attire, so intent 
,was everybody to have Whitehill 
retain his beautiful voice, unim 
paired during the rest of the even 
ing.—St. Leuis Daily Globe 
Democrat. 


Force of habit compels reference 
to Clarence Whitehill first. Che 
greatest of American bassos, whose 
dramatic Elijah is one of the crea- 
tions of American art, gives the 
impression that the supreme mo- 
ment of his life has come each time 
he sings. He never appears “out 
of sorts” and always is ready to 
give full meed of his wonderful 
voice. Such was his performance 
last night. 

Whitehill sang Elijah with the 
Pageant Choral Society, at the 
Odeon last winter season. On that 
occasion he completely dominated 
the production of comparison with 
a weaker staff of soloists.—St 
Louis Star. 


WHITEHILL Scores As ELIJAH 

Clarence Whitehill was the Elijah. He was 
in excellent form. Which is equivalent to 
saying that he presented a performance of the 
role unequaled on the American concert stage 
today. q 

In the projection of the dramatic values of 
the role, he stands alone, and musically, he is 

The St. Louis Times 

Clarence Whitehill, the fourth of a wonder 
ful quartet, was in splendid voice, and_ his 
bass-baritone was beautifully adapted to the 
sentiment he was chosen to express.—The St. 


immensely impressive. 


in New York, this role was sung by Rothier, | Louis Republic. 
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MARIE KRYL SCORES IN-CHICAGO 
AS SYMPHONY’S YOUNGEST SOLOIST 


Hadley as Conductor and Composer Feature of Orchestra Program—Frances 
Ingram Has Success—Carrie Bridewell an Interesting Artist—Harold Henry’s 
Pupils Heard—Program at Chautauqua and Lyceum School—Charles 
W. Clark Presents Pupil—Chicago Musical College Notes 


Chicago, Ill., December 22, 1917. 
fhere was much of interest and pleasure to the patrons 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra on this week’s pro- 


Marie kryl, the youngest soloist ever ap “pearing: with 
( hestra, Henry Hadley’s tone poem “Salome,” di- 
rected by the composer, and the exquisite playing of the 
rchestra under Frederick Stock’s lead. Though Marie 
yl, the young and brilliant pianist, has appeared here 
often, this was her first appearance with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Judging from her remarkable success, 
it will not be her last. Miss Kryl has much to recom- 
mend her, and her playing of the difficult Liszt E flat con- 
rto disclosed her to be the possessor of sound musical 

e and understanding, abundant technic, astonishing skill 

ind an exquisite touch, through which she brings out a 
round tone of sheer beauty. The ease and abandon 


vith which this gifted artist—for she is that in every sense 
of the word despite her youth—mastered the intricacies of 
the concerto were amazing. A veritable ovation was ten- 
dered Miss Kryl by the discriminating listeners, who 
rought her back to the stage many times to bow ac- 
knowledement 

Conductor Stock relinquished his baton in the Hadley 
number to the composer, who proved also a skillful leader. 
(he work is brilliant in its orchestral scoring and under 
Mr. Hadley’s baton the orchestra gave the number a skillful 
and highly satisfactory reading, which was in no small 
way responsible for its success 

The program opened with the pastorale from Bach’s 
Christmas oratorio,” which was preceded, however, by 
‘America,” played by the orchestra and sung by the audi- 
ence under Conductor Stock. The symphony was Dvorak’s 
From the New World,” which was superbly rendered by 


Stock and his men. 
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A Change in Kinsolving Series 


As Pablo Casals will not reach this country in time to 
fill his engagement in Rachel Busey Kinsolving’s series at 
the Blackstone on January 2, Arthur Alexander and Eddy 
Brown, two well known artists, will give ithe program. 
Probably Mr. Casals will give the last program of the 
series on January 15, with Adelaide Fischer, soprano, who 
was to appear with the cellist on January 2. 


Charles W. Clark’s Pupil in Recital 


One of Charles W. Clark’s advanced pupils gave a 
studio recital last Saturday afternoon in Mr. Clark’s studio 
at the Bush Conservatory. The recitalist, Mary Giltner 
Robinson, is the possessor of an excellent mezzo-soprano 
voice, which has been carefully and efficiently guided under 
Mr. Clark. Mrs. Robinson’s excellent program, which in- 
cluded a composition by Rowland Leach of the Bush Con- 
servatory, was made up as follows: Scarlatti’ s “Cease My 
Heart from Wounding ;” Schumann’s “Prayer ;” Schubert’s 
“My Abode;” Lully’s “Bois Epais ;” Gluck’s “Divinities du 
Styx ;” Kramer’s “The Last Hour ;” MacFadyen’s “Cradle 
Song;” Salter’s “The Pine Tree;” Leach’s “Because I 
Loved Thee;” Lacy’s “My Rose,” and La Forge’s “To a 
Messenger.” 

Chicago Musical College Notes 


There will be no concert given by the Chicago Mu- 
sical College, December 29. The performances are to 
begin again January 5, in Ziegfeld Theatre. 

The school of opera of the college is preparing for 
performance in the near future the first act of Saint- 
Saéns’ “Samson and Dalilah,” with chorus and ballet, and 
the second, third and fourth acts of Massenet’s “Ma- 
non.” These representations will be given under the 
direction of Edoardo Sacerdote. 

The North Side branch of the college gave a very 
successful performance in its hall at Terminal Building, 
Wilson avenue, December 15. The room was crowded 
by an enthusiastic audience, 

Great interest has been evoked by the engagement of 
Harold von Mickwitz for the faculty of the college. 
Although that distinguished pianist will not begin his 
work in the institution until the summer session, a 
number of applications already have been received for 
his instruction. 

At the concert of the college Saturday morning, the 
following students in the piano, violin and vocal de- 
partments participated: Clemens Storch, George Gar- 
ner, Amabel Monroe, Mrs, Gilbert Wynecoop, Evelyn 
Vitto-Levin, Elsie Weiskopf, Flora Jernberg, Kathryn 
Whitfield, and Mae Pfeiffer. Lucille Manker and Fran- 
cis J. Connors were guest artists. 


Edouard Dufresne to Give Another Recital 


So great was his success at his first Chicago recital 
earlier this season that Edouard Dufresne has received 
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innumerable requests to give another song recital. 
Therefore, the baritone will give a new program at the 
Powers Theatre on Sunday afternoon, January 6. His 
numbers will include a program comprising old French 
songs of the seventeenth century, a group of modern 
French composers, the prologue from “Pagliacci” and 
an English group. 


Knupfer Studio Recitals 


On Tuesday, December 18, Walter Knupfer’s artist- 
class pupils presented an interesting and well rendered 
program, ‘Those appearing were Anna Wiebold, Mil- 
dred Schooler, Polly Gerts, Ellen Corich, Sophie ‘Gros- 
bernd, Dorothy Eichenlaub. Loula Schneidt, Anna 
Daze, Pauline Czechowitz and Agnes Blafka. 

A delightful children’s recital was given Saturday 
afternoon, when some thirty-six pupils appeared. Num- 
bers were by Erb, Dutton, Gurlitt, Smith, Newton, Saw- 
yer, Ellsworth, Geibel, Mokrejs, Dennée, Fletcher, 
Osten, Krogman, Smeltzer, Kullak, Fink, Drdla, Bach, 
MacDowell, Cadman, Borowski, Grant-Schaeffer, Ta- 
renghi, Newmann, Wagner, Chaminade, Kent, Chopin, 
Tschaikowsky, Neuland, Godard, Moszkowski and 
Grieg. 


Boston Orchestra Not Coming 


F. Wight Neumann announces that he received a 
wire from C. A. Ellis, manager of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, asking him to release the contract for 
the appearance ‘of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
February 3. This cancellation has made necessary the 
rearrangement of dates. Arthur Shattuck will give his 
recital at Cohan’s Grand, Sunday afternoon, February 
3, and Mischa Elman, the Russian violinist, will fill a 
return engagement at Cohan’ s Grand, Sunday afternoon, 
January 27. 

Program at Chautauqua and Lyceum School 


Another demonstration of the unique and important 
place that is being filled by the Chautauqua and Lyceum 
Coaching School, Cable Building, was given on Saturday 
afternoon, December 15. This, the third musicale of the 
season, was presented by Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, who was 
assisted by Sam Schildkret, flutist, and Harold Frazer, bass- 
baritone, an artist-pupil of "Alfred Williams. The program 
opened with a group of piano selections by Janet Friday, 
a dainty little miss of only eight years of age, a pupil 
of Lillian Parks, who charmed all with the ease and grace 
with which she played. The other piano numbers on the 
program were contributed by Nellie Gordon, Dorothy 
Schoninger, Lillian Parks and Max Kortlander, all of 
whom are doing advanced work under Mme. Sturkow- 
Ryder. Incidentally, one could not fail to note the artistic 
growth and development manifested by these pupils. 

Harold Frazer gave brilliant interpretations of his two 
numbers, “The Charge of the Light Brigade” (Bergen) 
and “Border Ballad” (Cowen), in which he proved to be 
the possessor of a magnificent voice, the possibilities of 
which are being brought out under the authoritative coach- 
ing of Mr, Williams. Mr. Schildkret’s offering consisted 
ofa group of his own compositions, “Supplication,” “Cro- 
cuses” and “Think of Me,” and his beautiful tone and the 
brilliancy of his execution proclaimed him an artist of the 
first degree. 


Edward Clarke Completes Interesting Lectures 


Edward Clarke completed his series of lecture- recitals at 
St. Paul’s Evangelical Church last Monday evening with 
a recital on “Ultra-modern Song Writers.” A program 
was chosen from the works of Moussorgsky, Duparc, 
Schoenberg, Sibelius, Mahler, Debussy, Reger and Joseph 
Marx. He was ably assisted by Rachel Steinman Clarke, 
violinist, who played a sonata for violin by Reger. Earl 
Victor Prahl, besides supplying accompaniments, played 
a piano group by Ravel and Debussy. 

r. Clarke sang the bass roll in “Elijah” for the Strea- 
tor Choral Society, Friday evening, December 21, under 
the direction of D. A. Clippinger. 


Bush Conservatory Faculty Notes 


Kenneth M. Bradley, president of Bush Conservatory, 
gave two very interesting lectures at St. Joseph College, 
Collegeville, Ind., during the past week. The students 
at this college are boys over fourteen years of age ,and 
in order to ascertain the impression made by the lectures 
Mr. Bradley has offered $5 as a prize for the best résumé 
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of them. The manuscripts are to be submitted to Mr. 
Bradley and the professors of the college, who will act 
as judges of the contest. 

Mrs. John B. Sherwood gave the third of her series of 
lectures on art at Bush Conservatory, Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 12. Her subject was “The Greatest Buildings in the 
World,” illustrated with stereopticon. The art lectures 
and tours of the art galleries which President Bradley pro- 
vides for the students of Bush Conservatory are among 
the many unusual advantages offered by that institution. 

Clay Hart, tenor, pupil of Herbert Miller, of the faculty, 
has been engaged as soloist for the Paulist Choir on its 
transcontinental tour, beginning some time in January, 
under the direction of Father Finn. 


Philharmonic Orchestra to Give Benefit Concert 


The Philharmonic Orchestra of Chicago will not give a 
concert on December 23, but will give its last concert of 
this season at the Illinois Theatre on Sunday afternoon, 
December 30. This will be a benefit for the Navy Relief 
Society, which is the official relief organization of the navy. 
Myrna Sharlow will sing a group of songs by John Alden 
Carpenter, with orchestral accompaniment, with Mr. Car- 
penter at the piano. Harold Henry, the pianist, will be the 
other soloist. 

Raisa and Elman in Joint Recital 


Rosa Raisa and Mischa Flman were heard in concert 
recently at the Auditorium, under the auspices of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association. Raisa’s phenomenal success in 
the various operas in which she has appeared has made 
her one of the artistic features of the present season. How- 
ever, she is just as much at home on the concert platform 
as on the operatic stage. She is a_ splendid singer of 
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THE BILTMORE SERIES OF 
FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALES 


Management Mr. R. E. JOHNSTON 


BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL BILTMORE 
Madison Avenue and Forty-third Street 


THE HOTEL BILTMORE begs to 
announce a series of eight Morning Mu- 
siciales to be given at eleven o'clock on the 
following dates during season 1917-1918: 


November 9 December 7 January 4 February 1 
November 23 December 21 January 18 February 15 


The following artists are definitely engaged: 
FRANCES ALDA FrRIEDA HEMPEL 
Ceci, ARDEN Fritz KREISLER 
RicHarD BUALIG Mar KALNA 

Enrico Caruso ALys LARREYNE 
ANNA CASE GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
JEAN COOPER MARGUERITE NAMARA 
Giuserre De Luca LuCILE ORRELL 
MiscHa ELMAN IDELLE PATTERSON 
GERALDINE FARRAR Marip RappPoip 

Rita FoRNIA JAMES STANLEY 
ANNA FitTz1u HERMAN SANDBY 
LeoroLp GopowskKY Jacques THIBAUD 
RupotepH GANZ GANNA WALSKA 
AURELIO GIORNI Mary WARFEL 

Louis GRAVEURE EuGene YSAYE 
PAULO GRUPPE 


Subscriptions can now be ordered from 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1, 1451 Broadway, New York 


Bryant 


.R d Seats $20 for eight Concerts. Price 
Sabgertatign Fear des ior Single lod 6 seats) $30. Sub- 
scription Price for Boxes $200 for the eight Concerts. 
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songs, and her voice was never heard to better advan- 
tage than on this occasion. Among her offerings were the 
bolero from Verdi's “Sicilian Vespers ;” the familiar song, 
“My Love Is a Muleteer,” by Emily Frances Bauer, which 
was sting in French, and “Ma Curly-Headed Baby.” 

Elman was in splendid mood and his playing awoke the 
greatest enthusiasm. The concerto by Nardini and the F 
sharp minor concerto by Ernst were the backbone of his 
interesting program. 


Praise for Knupfer Pupil 


Edwyl Redding, an artist-pupil of Walter B. Knupfer, 
has returned from an extended concert tour, The fol- 
lowing notices speak for themselves: 

Edwyl Redding scored a great success in a magnificent exhibition 
of genuine talent at her piano and pipe organ recital last evening. 
The masterpieces were rendered in_a thoroughly musicianly style, 
especially in Chopin’s scherzo in E. There was nothing left to 
be desired by the most critical.—Grand Junction (Colo.) Sentinel. 

Miss Redding has a fine sense of tone and color, and a very 
musicianly style, to which is added her admirable stage presence. 

The Dennisonian, Dennison, Ohio. 





Edwyl Redding, the talented young musician, received an ova- 
tion, and her splendid technic fully sustained her reputation as 
a musician of rare ability.—Gunnison (Col.) Republican. 


Frances Ingram with Edison Symphony 


At its sixth annual visit, Tuesday and Thursday eve- 
nings at Orchestra Hall, the Edison Symphony Orchestra, 
Morgan Fastman, conductor, had as soloist Frances 
Ingram, who was re-engaged from last season. This gifted 
contralto sang her way into the hearts of the large audi- 
ence present on Tuesday evening with “Mon coeur s’ouvre 
a ta voix” (Saint-Saéns). Seldom has Miss Ingram been 
heard here to better advantage, and the enthusiasm was 
such that two encores had to be added, and these were as 
convincingly sung and as well received as the program 
number. Ihe orchestra likewise gave a good account of it- 
selt under Mr. Eastman’s di n ction in selections by Elgar. 
MacDowell, Rachmaninoff, Tschaikowsky, Grieg and Kos- 
sini. “Over There,” as an encore, proved one of the most 
popular numbers of the night. 


Carrie Bridewell an Interesting Singer 


Carrie Bridewell is not only a gifted and interesting 
artist, but she also disclosed skill as a program maker at 
her recital Wednesday morning at the Ziegfeld, in Carl 
D. Kinsey's series. Arranged to suite the taste of every 
one, her pregram contained a group of modern Italian, 
“Due Respetti” (Wolf-Ferrari) ; three songs by Alberto 
Bimboni which are dedicated to Mme. Bridewell; two 
modern French groups, an old Italian and an English 
group. Miss Bridewell is a serious and skillful musician, 
possessed of an excellent voice, which she uses with no 
tittle charm and intelligence. As accompanist the con- 
tralto hac Frederick W. Cheeswright, who was excellent. 


Harold Henry Presents Pupils 


Four advanced pupils of the distinguished pianist and 
instructor, Harold Henry, were presented in recital on 
Tuesday afternoon at the Henry studios. The thorough- 
ness and authority of Mr. Henry’s teaching was effectively 
breught out in the various renditions. Mr. Zirkle opened 
the program with a Bach prelude, followed by two Grieg 
numbers, a nocturne and “Aus dem Carnival.” The read- 
ing given the Leethoven sonata by Miss Ekholm left noth- 
ing to-be desired, and Miss Harsh was highly satisfactory 
in two Chopin numbers. Mr. Coe closed the program with 
a brilliant interpretation of the Liszt Hungarian fantasy. 


Philharmonic Orchestra’s Program 


Arthur Dunham conducted the Philharmonic Orchestra 
in its regular Sunday afternoon concert at the Illinois 
Theatre. There is evidently a need of good, light pro- 
grams, for the attendances have been large. Saint-Saéns’ 
“Les Rouet des Omphale” was beautifully played. Miriam 
Mooney was the soloist. Her voice is well placed and of 
lovely quality, and with her charming simplicity of man- 
ner, she made an excellent impression. 

Elias Breeskin Makes Fine Impression 

Helen Levy presented Elias Breeskin at the Playhouse, 
where the writer heard him in the D minor Bruch con- 
certo, which he played with fine tone and excellent mu- 
sianship. He is distinctly one of the serious younger 
artists, and his success at the hands of the public would 
seem to indicate tuture appearances in the Windy City. 
To hear such exquisite violin playing is a rare pleasure. 

JEANETTE Cox. 


Emma Roberts on Tour 


Emma Roberts returned to New York only in time for 
her annual recital at Aeolian Hall on December 11, her en- 
gagements in the Middle West and Canada ending with an 
appearance with the Russian Symphony Orchestra at Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, keeping her away from New York 
until practically the eleventh hour. Miss Roberts made two 
appearances in Detroit, as soloist with the Detroit Orches- 
tra and at a Sunday afternoon recital at the Detroit Ath- 
letic Club, where a program largely made up of songs in 
a thoroughly delighted a large audience, 

In London, Ontario, she sang on short notice on the pro- 
gram with Boris Hambourg, the Russian cellist. The event 
was the opening concert in the Musical Art Society’s series. 
The contralto’s numbers included folksongs of the Allies, 
several French and Russian songs, and songs in English by 
Carpenter, La Forge, Mana Zucca, Branscombe and Wood- 
man. 

The following night Miss Roberts gave a recital for the 
Musical Club of Fredonia, N. Y., at the Normal School. 
Fe Bn assisted by William J. Gomph, accompanist, of 

uffalo 


Florence Macbeth Reappears as Allys 





Florence. Macbeth is to reappear in the leading soprano 
part of Allys in the “Children’s Crusade,” at Carnegie Hall, 
Saturday afternoon, December 29. There will be the entire 
chorus of 250 from the Oratorio Society of New York, 
-_ . chorus of 200 children from the New York public 
schools. 
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Julia Claussen 
in gorgeous voice 
makes brilliant debut 
in Boston singing 
Chabrier’s “La Sula- 
mite’ with the Gecilia 
Society. 








The Cecilia Society is to be 
thanked for the opportunity to hear 
Julia Claussen, whose fame as a 
singer had preceded her. POS- 
SESSED OF A GORGEOUS 
VOICE, RICH IN COLOR, USED 
WITH A SKILL ALL TOO UNCOM.- 
MON AMONG HER OPERATIC 
SISTERS AND PROVING HER- 
SELF AN INTERPRETER OF 
DRAMATIC SONG. 

Boston Globe, Dec. 13, 1917 


There are glowing lines for Su- 
lamite, fullof passion and dramatic 
fire, although prodigiously difficult 
and in many places ungrateful for 
the singer. YET THE BIG SWEEP 
WAS PRESENT IN MME. CLAUS.- 
SEN’S PERFORMANCE, AND IN 
THE STORMIESTCLIMAXESHER 
TONES WERE BRILLIANT WITH- 
OUT HARDNESS, SOARING OVER 
THE ORCHESTRA. 

Boston Post, Dec. 13, 1917 


MME. CLAUSSEN, a Scandi- 
navian, once a member of the 
Chicago Opera Company, now 
with the Metropolitan forces, SANG 
THE SULAMITE’S EXTRAORDI- 
NARILY DIFFICULT MUSIC WITH 
FERVOR AND DRAMATIC 
EFFECT. 

Boston Herald, Dec. 13, 1917 


The soloist, Julia Claussen, was 
thoroughly prepared to sing the 
role, AND SHE CAVEA PERFORM. 
ANCE OF IT THAT MERITS THE 
HIGHEST PRAISE.— The Christian 
Science Monitor, Dec. 13, 1917 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 
(Continued from page 8.) 
and it reveals many moments of dramatic force and lyric 
loveliness 
Antonio Scotti, as Chim-Fang, adds another striking 


portrait to his gallery of operatic villains and makes his 
characterization a gruesome and telliig one. His vocal 
contributions are negligible Adamo Didur does an im 
sive piece of acting as the learned Win Shee. He, too, 
woo the ear with steady and mellifluous tone pro 
When Giulio Rossi's Hoo Tsin is mentioned, this 
account is finished with the recording of that part 
singing which did not meet high require- 


pres 
fails to 
duction 
veracious 
of the ey 
ments 
Florence Easton took the part of Ah Yoe, filled so fas- 
cinatingly last year by Lucrezia Bori, and proved to be 
fully as attractive and sweet toned as that popular Spanish 


ening’s 
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commands greater range of coloring. The English so- 
prano revealed all the lyric charm of the measures allotted 
to her role and did her bit of histrionism with rare charm 
and poesy. Paul Althouse, in the Win-San-Luy impersona- 
tion formerly done by the late Luca Botta, covered himself 
with glory. His love making with Ah Yoe and his battle 
with Chim Fang were alike finished in histrionism, his high 
tones rang out freely and resonantly, and his legato, phras- 
ing and emotional projectment stamped him an operatic 
performer who now has come into imposing rank. Sophie 
Braslau, in her old character as the nurse, Hua-Quee, gave 
great pleasure with her rich and mellow vocal utterances 
and the taste with which they were modulated to suit the 
action. 

“Pagliacci” had Martinelli as the Canio, and that artist 
gave a sympathetic, picturesque and passionate present- 
ment, His intense rendering of the “Vesta la giubba” was 
the signal for a volcano of approbation on the part of 
the audience, which remains steadfast in its love for that 

























































































artist. In fact, the Easton voice is of more volume and aria when it is given with heartrending emphasis inter- 
returns to the 

: Kansas City Symphony Orchestra | 
: 

“| “FRANCES NASH IS ONE OF THE MOST 

: IDEAL CONCERT PIANISTS OF THE DAY. 

r SHE PLAYS WITH THE RESONANT CUL- 

Is TURE OF A PIANISTIC GALLI-CURCI.” 

: —Kansas City Journal, December 12, 1917 

» || Direction: Evelyn Hopper, Aeolian Hall, New York City | 
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spersed with the traditional sobs. Claudia Muzio was a 
fetching Nedda, and Amato repeated his carefully wrought 
Tonio. Roberto Moranzoni made an especially marked 
impression with his virile and flexible conducting of the 
pair of red blooded operas. 


Metropolitan Sunday Concert 


Jascha Heifetz ‘is the idol of the hour,” as the writer’s 
next seat holder put it on Sunday evening, When the 
wonderful violinist stepped upon the stage a wild burst of 
applause rang through the house. which was crowded to the 
last inch of standing reom. His contribution was the 
Mendelssohn E minor concerto, which he handled with his 
accustomed ease, that sensational ease so envied by many 
of his more experienced colleagues. The brilliancy and 
purity of the Heifetz tone and his matchless technic again 
aroused boundless wonder and admiration. One could go 
on for columns. chronicling his amazing qualities and the 
sheer pleasure his playing creates. As a second group, ac- 
companied by André Benoist at the piano, Heifetz gave 
Glazounoff’s “Meditation,” Elgar’s “La Capricieuse” (into 
which the soloist put exquisite delicacy), and Bazzini’s “Le 
Rondo des Lutins.” During the evening he was obliged to 
give many encores. 

Maria Condé, a talented young coloratura soprano, made 
her Metropolitan debut a very successful one, Her voice 
is of lovely quality, and she sang with brilliancy, surety 
and effect. Her upper range is of unusual clarity and 
sweetness. She was received enthusiastically by the audi- 
ence and made to respond to several encores. 

Jose Mardones, the Spanish basso, strengthened the fa- 
vorable impression he has made thus far this season, with 
an artistic rendering of an aria from “Don Carlos.” His 
voice is a very rich one, and he uses it with the utmost 
taste and skill. As encores he gave two very delightful 
Spanish songs, for which he was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. He also sang “La Nostalgia,” by Anglada. 

The work of the orchestra under Hageman was, as al- 
ways, sympathetic, vital and finished. 











Madame Héglon 


Seven years with Criticos, 
CONTRALTO Grand Opera 
House, Paris, Created role of 
Dalila in operatic version of 
Samson and Dalila. 








Scientific Emission of the Voice 


For information regarding terms and particulars address: RALPH MACFADYEN, Manager, 24 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York 


Jean de Reszke 


FAMOUS TENOR—Pupil of 

Criticos prior to his engage- 
ment with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, New York. 








NOW IN NEW YORK 


Teacher of 


Mme. Gerville-Reache 
Was PRIMA DONNA with 
Manhattan, Boston and Mon- 
treal Opera Companies. 


VIR. JEAN CRITICOS 


R. de zur Muhlen 
RUSSIAN TENOR—Well known 
as Lieder singer and in Con- 
cert and Opera. 


Opera, Concert and Recital 


Studios: 24 Central Park South (Phone Plaza 6680), New York—21 Chateaubriand, Paris 
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National Opera Club to Hear “Andrea Chenier” Opera Company; Clara 
Clemens, mezzo-soprano, 


and Rudolph Ganz, pianist 
—an array of artists of 
unusual excellence. Miss 
Peterson sang the familiar 
“Caro Nome” of Verdi 
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CHAS H. DITSON JON L. TINDALE BERTHA N. TINDALE ' 
viCE-PrasioEnr eecmetany 


The National Opera Club of America, Katharine 
Evans von Klenner, founder and president, will present 
appropriate Christmas features with the program ar- 
= ts for the meeting at the Waldorf Astoria, this 
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Thursday evening, December 27. ; 
Claude Gotthelf and Havrah Hubbard will do Gior- and a group i cage an TINDALE CABINET CO. 
dano’s “Andrea Chenier.” By general request, the re- French by gs In. id * MUSIC FILING CABINETS ; 
. cently organized chorus of the society, under the baton bussy, Rhene Daton an FOR SHEET MUSIC } 
of Romualdo Sapio, will be heard again in two selec- peo Be 3 es ron Son music ROLLS ! | 
“ T 
, oae., ln agar te 0 gl pay Pane — and a naive charm which DITSON BUILDING 8-10-12 EAST 34™ STREET New York |] 
ble,” from Donizetti’s “La Fille du Regiment.” Mary Was still further enhanced 
Schiller, soprano of the Beecham Opera Company of _ by the concise and illumi- 
| England aud the Bremen Opera, will sing Debussy’s ating explanations with 
“Romance” and “Depuis le jour,” from Charpentier’s which she prefaced her 
t “Louise,” with Florence Pratt at the piano. Boxes umbers. Encores were 
[ have been reserved for the occupancy of the presidents necessary, one of them ‘ 
of all the New York women’s organizations. “La Fille being “The Lass With the December 8,]917. 
du Regiment,” by Donizetti, with a strong professional Delicate Air,” in which she Maud Powell, 
‘ia’ cast, has been selected for the annual grand opera per- accompanied herself at the 1400 Broadway, 
} formance, January 18, 1918. It will be sung in French. piano. For her other num- New York, N.Y. 
q bers, Charles Albert Baker 





was her accompanist. Dear Madam: 


CONDUCTOR CHAPMAN Mme. Clemens was We wish to join the many hundreds of your 


} heard in two song groups, 
i IN BENEVIT CONCERT which included a number friends and admirers in expressing to you our congratu- 

















i Peterson, Clemens, Ganz and Rubinstein Choral Present pokes Byadiansree Hog be lations and thanks for your recently announced offer to 
_ ‘Interesting Program recent Aeolian Hall recital. fill the Kreisler canceled engagements, the proceeds to 
They were “Song of the 
i" Among the many concerts which have been given for the ee oT be devoted to the Red Cross. This is no time to be 
benefit of the Sun Tobacco Fund, a place of special in- - Korsakoff), | “Good-bye” 
‘ terest should be accorded that given on Monday evening, (Gabrilowitsch), “Whether over-modest in expressing ourselves, and we wish to say 
" December 17, at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, under the Day Dawns” (Tschaikow- frankly that we feel proud to know that an American 
direction of William Rogers Chapman. ~Mr. Chapman, sky), “Chant | d’Avril” 
who is ‘widely known as the conductor of the New York (Bizet), “C’est I'Extase” artist was big enough to rise to the occasion in such a 
M Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, president, (Debussy), and Moussorg- nedle manner 
i and of the annual Maine Music Festivals, presented a pro- sky's “Hopak.” Her au- i 
gram of genuine appeal. The or ge spel Sg od sal -_ demanded ~— Yours sincerely and gratefully, 
i uted its services to the Success of the affair, and a very to the program. me. 
splendid contribution it was. There were patriotic num- Clemens had the excellent TINDALE CABINET RMPANY, 
- # bers, including “America,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” support of Walter Golde vr 7 L.A. Lal 
4 the “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” an especially enjoyable at the piano. r pres. 
H group by Josephine Sherwood, Sullivan’s “The Lost Chord” As an artist of the first VY 
i and Tennyson's “Ring Out, Wild Bells,” set to music of rank, Mr. Ganz has. thor- 
a Gounod. |The _—- tonal ay, and re ies ex- oughly — himself “X"TETTER TYPICAL OF THOSE RECEIVED BY MAUD POWELL, THE AMERICAN VIOLIN 
i cellent effects in shading and phrasing which Mr. Chap- and his playing gave genu- j.7- WHEN THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF HER OFFER TO FILL THE KREISLER CONCERT 
3 man obtains from his singers are qualities which have ine pleasure. His first DATES AND GIVE THE PROCEEDS TO THE RED CROSS. WAS MADE PUBLIC 
come to he associated with this body, and it is unnecessary group consisted of compo- 
at this time to go into detail regarding its excellent work. sitions by Chopin, the 
Alice M. Shaw, at the piano, and Louis R. Dressler, at the player proving himself a splendid interpreter of this mas-  belius and the fourth mazurka of Goddard. His enthu 
i organ, lent splendid stipport to chorus. ; ter. Especial interest was felt in the Debussy berceuse _ siastic audience refused to allow him to depart until he had 
f The solo artists who had generously contributed their keroique, which opened his second group, the other nym- given encores. The entire proceeds from the concert were 
; services were May Peterson, soprano of the Metropolitan bers of which were Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau,” romance by Si- turned over to the fund 

















4 THEY AGREE 


} | GALLI-CURCI Greatest Rosina ever heard or seen in Chicago 


bi First, it goes without saying, must be signaled again the bewitching ) threw in “The Last Rose of Summer" as lagniagpe for those with a 
Rosina of Galli-Curci. Last year I used up my whole special stock of a conviction that she was not earning her fee And as in last season's 
“Rossinian” adjectives to describe Galli-Curci’s Rosina, and the reader performances, the lesson scene was the least of Galli-Curci as Rosina, 
need but scan it again with intensified appreciation between each line for her singing of “Una voce” was exquisite and matchless and 
«> to find out my this year’s opinion! she was again rare and rich as a comic actress.—Chicgo Tribune, De 
, Her vocalization of the music is absolutely peerless. There is no cember 17, 1917. 
describing the remarkable purity of the Galli-Curci voice, nor are there 
synonyms made to tell of the extraordinary technical wizardry of those 
vocal chords, something almost supernatural in their vertiginous flex- 
ibility and fineness. 


Mme. Galli-Curci was in her most delightful vein, tossing off the 
floriture as though for the pure sport of it and giving the cantabile 
passages with that exquisite tone for which we have sought in vain 
to find a synonym. However, it is nothing to worry about, for those 
who had not heard it would not believe, even if the desired qualifying 
words were to be found, and those who have heard do not need to be 
told. She played the role with sprightliness, entering into the humor 
not as though she were a prima donna who dared not run a step for 
fear of losing her dignity (and perhaps her breath) but skipping about 
the stage like a pe maiden on mischief hent—-Chicago Evening 
Post, December 17, 1917 


Crarity Is Exguisire, 

by The Proch variations in the lesson scene were executed with a 

virtuosity and a tone of such exquisite clarity that the world-full of 

; flutists stand self-confessedly beaten at their own game. 

YJ The usual ovations followed, of course, whereupon Galli-Curci accom- 

: panied her own “Home, Sweet Home” and “The Last Rose of Sum- 

mer,”’ which statement is self-evident guarantee of renewed ovations. 
Let us not forget that histrionically Galli-Curci’s Rosina is a de- 

j lightful characterization, full of spirit and dainty diablerie.—Chicago 

i American, December 17, 1917. 


It is Rosina, however, who is the chief feature of “The Barber of 
Seville.” Mme. Galli-Curci accomplished wonderful things with the 
part. Her flawless vocalization, her virtuosity, her refinement of acting 
made an old opera live again the life of youth. Rossini, after all, was 


Mme. Galli-Curci’s two periods of vocal display set up a-strong 
t temptation to fall into the old stock phrases of praise. The only trouble 
is that she herself does not in the least suggest stock phrases. She is 


too much of a personality. One must think of a perfect music-making a promennda gor 44 eee i pee ee " ring “= operas oe 
' - r: ° A A Pa . ’ Ss , r¢ > F r . t . 
mechanism directed by human intelligence and feeling to get any idea a treasure st of florid song or those who did not they were the 
1 abomination of desolation. There were no secrets in that music for 


-— of “Una voce poco fa.’’ With the Proch variations the human element 
was perhaps not so notable, because the piece does not permit of much 
humanizing. It was a great hity however, and she followed it by sitting 
down at what passed for a harpsichord and singing “Home, Sweet 


Mme. Galli-Curci. The bravura was negotiated with extraordinary ease 
and not less remarkable were the subtleties of technic that distinguished 
every measure of the music which she presented to the house 


4 > ge “The Ta In the lesson scene the artist offered some of the variations by 
he Home” and “The Last Rose of Summer,” during which there were Heinrich Proch, which once stirred rapture in the souls of our grand 
furtive or open dabs at handkerchiefs on the part of a certain proportion : ‘ +o : 

. sires. If there is but little music in the variations—and there is very 


ience. between times sh s impis 
of the audience. In eee oe ¢ was the impish, graceful, smil little—there is much gymnastic exercise, which few sopranos now have 


: : si bare ‘ jeder ; . 
" ing, plotting Rosina.—Chicago Journal, December 17, 1917. the courage to attempt. Mme. Galli-Curci’s singing evoked great enthus 
i Galli-Curci re-emerged yesterday in her beguiling aspect as a ore sere ~~ =n ma, conaen —she age 4 Re = Sweet 
‘ pea pe for Companiet's revival of (The Bacher of Reville,” Cane cotenandiane urity oe’ Socal te n , ee , e tts Chi oH oe H 
t in a few wecks will be two years gone into its second centenary. Abso- tate ee od S 4 E me an xpression hicago era 

j t lute knowledge have I none as to the merits of those who played Rosina ec 7, 1917 


from 1816 down into the era which takes importance from my hearing 
of the piece; but there is reasonable safety, and no chance of persuasive 
contradiction, in stating that nobody ever was a better Rosina than 
Galli-Curci. 

If anybody was, it doesn’t now matter; for she is not only the best 
there is, but the best within the memory of anybody competent to say. 


Music had its climax at the Auditorium yesterday afternoon at 
the lively and highly artistic performance given by the Chicago Opera 
forces, headed by Amelita Galli-Curci, in Rossini’s “I! Barbiere di 
Siviglia.” This tuneful, tripping comic opera was splendidly cast and 
beautifully presented for the first time this season, and though the 


Sembrich—that is, the Sembrich of twenty years ago—was nearer Galli- , entire personnel engaged in the work consisted of stars of the com 
Curei in all- round merit than any others now remembered. For Melba pany, the foremost and most conspicuous singer and actress was Galli 
and Tetrazzini the role was, dh Suan, just an opportunity to sing Curci. Hers is not only the one voice which can give this music its 
“Una voce poco fa” and to fore. loose with something bravura in the rippling ease and flow, its musical charm and its brilliance, but it has 
{ . lesson-scene. I have a vague recollection that Patti, too, had that atti- also a personal attractiveness and warmth which add much to its quality 
| tude toward the part—or, if she had another, she didn’t get it across. The music written for the role of Rosina is, of course, difficult 
: Put to it, Galli-Curci found something bravura for that scene in enough, as its florid passages go, but when in the lesson scene Proch’'s 
| the revival—something, it seems, which was written with the notion variations were added, with the tricky cadenza. the house insisted on 
; that it would be of use just there. This was the vocal exercise known extras, and going to the spinet, which formed one of the properties 
HI as Proch’s theme and variations; and it was of use just there as a on the stage, Mme. Galli-Curci supplied her own accompaniments to 


“Home, Sweet Home’ and “The Last Rose of Summer.” Both these 
simple songs were sung not with the grand air of the prima donna 
but with an ingenuousness which appealed to the audience Chicago 
Daily News, December 17, 1917. 


earrier for one of her dazzling exhibitions of technic while engaged in 
the task of making a common bit of music seem fine. There are three 
variations; and they ask all that the human voice has to give. She 
stilled the clamor with “Home, Sweet Home” to her own playing; and 
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NEW YORK CONCERT Jascha Heifetz. Violin recital. Afternoon. Carnegie Monday, January 7 
Hall Dorothy Fox. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS Thursday, January 3 2 y Tuesday January 8 
eae Symphony Society of New York. Afternoon. Carne- . , ’ 
Thursd D ber 2 gie Ha Margulies Trio. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
iran RUSSCAY, LTOCHIRDSS 87 Philharmonic Society of New York. Evening. Carne- Humanitarian Cult. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
“The Messiah, ew York Oratorio Society. Evening. gie Hall. Wednesday, January 9 
Carnegie Hall. all Zimbrei Yoh Society. Evening. Aeolian Hall. Evening Mail Concert. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Bella Hecht. Piano recital , ye a Hall. Jascha Heifetz. areas. one gh Academy of Music. Thursday, January se 
ge oe ae A . riday, January 4 mphony Society of New York. Afternoon, Carnegie 
National Opera Club, Evening oe cally tel Philharmonic Society of New York. Afternoon. Car- oy Pall , oi 
Manuscript Society. Evening. acDowe ub negie Hall. Boston Symphony Orchestra. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Friday, December 28 Saturday, January 5 
Harriet Foster. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. Symphony Society of New York. Evening. Carnegie 
Modern Music Society. Soloists Nina Dimitrieff, Hall P ’ + sas 
Ruth Heyman and Nicholas Garagusi. Jacques Thibaud, violinist, and Robert Lortat, pianist Richard Hageman’s Activities 
133 Carnegie Hall Sonata recital. Afternoon, Aeolian Hall. 
Duncen Pupils and Barrére Ensemble. Evening. Car- Leila Holterhoff—Vernon D’Arnalle. Joint recital. There is no busier conductor, coach or accompanist in 
gie Hall Evening. Aeolian Hall. the metropolis today than Richard Hageman, and he is 
Saturday, December 29 Symphony Concert for Young People. Afternoon. Car- kept occupied constantly with the duties pertaining to 
Robert Lortat, pianist, and Jacques Thibaud, violinist negie Hall. those three offices. In the past two weeks he has accom- 
é ta recital, Afternoon. Aeolian Hall New York Mozart Society—Mischa Elman, violinist, panied Ganna Walska at the Actors’ Fund Fair and also 
Cherniavsky Trio. lvening. Carnegie Hall and Cecil Arden, contralto, soloists. Afternoon. at the New York Globe concert, and Mme. Muzio at 
aypegneey Society of New York, Afternoon, Carne Hotel Astor sagby’s Morning Musicale, as well as Martinelli at the 
Hall Sunday, January 6 
Sunday, December 30 Philharmonic Society of New York. Afternoon. Car- 
Symphony Society of New York. Afternoon. Aeolian negie Hall. 
Hall Zoellner Quartet. Afternoon. Princess Theatre. 
Mischa * Elman Violin recital \fternoon, Carnegie Bianca Randall. Song recital. Afternoon. Cohan’'s 
| Theatre. 
Tuesday, January 1 Symphony Society of New York—Zimbalist, soloist 
Neapolitan Song Contest. [vening. Aeolian Hall Afternoon, Aeolian Hall. 
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Soloist with Barrere Trio, 
Beaver Falls, Pa., Febru- 

ary 15th; Pittsburgh, Feb- BAe ek: ange 
ruary 16th. pane his pul, Florence Selman, at a conert given on 


and last Friday he accompanied Marie Rappold at the 
Biltmore Musicale. At the present moment Mr. Hageman 
MANAGEMENT : bas among artist-pupils in his studio Mesdames Van 
Dresser, Braslau and Walska and Messrs Joern and Ruys- 
dael. Mr. Hageman has been leading the Sunday night 
concerts at the Metropolitan Opera House with tremen- 
Haensel & Jones, 33 VW. 42d St. N. Y. dous success, and has come to be as great an attraction on 
those occasions as the famous solo artists who appear at 

the Metropolitan on the Sabbath evenings. 
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“Miss Cooper has a voice 
of rarest beauty.” 
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December 27, 1917 
SCANDINAVIAN PROGRAM 
PRESENTED BY PHILADELPHIA 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Hunter Welsh, Reinald Werrenrath, Joseph Bonnet, 
Oscar Seagle and Hans Kindler Are 
Prominent Visitors 





Philadelphia, Pa., December 22, 1917. 

It has become a matter of course for Philadelphians to 
accept without comment the fact that Stokowski conducts 
minus the promptings afforded by a score. At first this 
marvel of concentrative power aroused much comment, 
and was the source of many pro and anti discussions, as 
to the value of such a titanic plan. Meanwhile, Stokowski, 
true to his conviction, continued his tremendous memoriz- 
ing activities, and in the end proved that the same free- 
dom secured by non-reference to the printed page in the 
case of soloists is also enjoyed, is of equal assistance, and 
as vital an asset in relation to the conductor. All this is 
apropos to the fact that the leader did use the score of 
the Sinding symphony in B minor, at the pair of concerts 
given December 21 and 22 in the Academy of Music. 
Beautifully played with an ensemble, as well as a unity of 
poetic and dramatic accord that was well nigh perfect, the 
number, however, seemed to glide along the surface in a 
carefree manner that was perhaps satisfying to some but 
on the other hand perplexed and tired many. 

The andante, it would seem, is the most consistent move- 
ment, and the orchestra played it with splendid authority. 
The tone of the strings in this section of the work was 
particularly effective, resonant and full. Entering in 

straight rhythmic strokes, then changing to a form of coun- 
ter rhythmics, the vivace was brilliantly done, and like the 
allegro was presented in a manner that called forth much 
deserved applause for conductor and orchestra. 

A tone poem, “En Saga,” by Sibelius, headed the second 
part of the performance. 

Grieg’s symphonic dance, No. 2, with varied shadings 
and exquisite thematic development, was a high spot of 
interest, and Stokowski’s sympathetic conception of it was 
a fine example of his characteristic reflective power. 
“Aftenstemning,” from Grieg’s lyric suite, like Sibelius’ 
“Praeludium,” which followed it, afforded Concertmaster 
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Thaddeus Rich an opportunity to display his splendid tone 
and conception to marked advantage. The “Valse Triste,” 
by Sibelius, was offered in a fashion that made a decided 
appeal, and the concluding number, Svendsen “Norwe- 
gienne Rapsodie,” No. 2, was offered in a manner that left 
nothing to be desired, 


Reinald Werrenrath in Concert 

On Wednesday evening, December 12, Louise Homer 
and Reinald Werrenrath appeared at the Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia, in what proved to be a very enjoy- 
able recital, the proceeds from which went to the Hahne- 
mann Hospital of that city. 

Miss Homer (daughter of the contralto) displayed an 
understanding of interpretation as well as a purity of tone 
that holds much promise of future greatness. She is an 
artist-pupil of Herbert Witherspoon, the well known vocal 
teacher of New York. 

As usual, Reinald Werrenrath offered his portion of the 
program with an unerring appraisal and a vitally engross- 
ing interest that called forth loud manifestations of 
approval. 

Hunter Welsh in Recital 

A recital replete with fine understanding as well as an 
excellence and an interest of interpretation was given at 
Witherspoon Hall, on Monday evening, December 10, by 
Hunter Welsh, American pianist. The artist unfolded the 
program work at hand with convincing and authoritative 
art. Before the recital was well under way it became 
evident that the position of Mr. Welsh in the field of pian- 
istic activity would not be difficult to define, and in assign- 
ing him a place in the front rank of keyboard exponents 
there is ample margin for such a pronouncement. 

The Bach chromatic fantasie and fugue was remark- 
ably given. In addition to excellent technical resources, 
the pianist possesses that without which a perfect technical 
art vehicle is of no avail, decided poetic and artistic con- 
ceptions, guided by a well trained mentality. 

The variety and accoré of tonal coloring revealed in the 
playing of Rameau’s “Tambourin,” as well as a “Pasto- 
rale” and “Capriccio” by Scarlatti, was both relevant and 
beautiful. Moreover, there was no attempt made to create 
an orchestral effect in the interpretation of Mozart’s seldom 
heard sonata in A major, the piano being made to create 
the idea of the harpsichord conjoined to an atmosphere 
vibrating with the vital simplicity and delicate grace of 
Mozart. 

Liszt was represented in the final numbers, the brilliant 
“Soire de Vienne” and the thirteenth rhapsodie. 

The quality of tone induced by the pianist is rich, round 
and firm, while his pedaling effects were a source of much 
favorable comment. 

Bonnet in Recital Series 

On Wednesday evening, December 5, Joseph Bonnet gave 
the third recital of his Philadelphia course at St. James 
Church, a course for which Philadelphia owes a great debt 
of thanks to S. Wesley Sears, organist and director of the 
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music at St James, and on December 12 the final concert 
of the series was played. The program on this occasion 
was devoted to modern composers, among them being Alex- 
andre Guilmant, Camille Saint-Saéns, César Franck, Ed 
ward Elgar and the soloist himself. 

This concert was of particular interest, and the large 
number of people present was an indication of Bonnet's 
popularity and the broad appeal his recitals have made in 
the City of Brotherly Love. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Bonnet can be prevailed upon to give a return engagement 

G. M. W 


Seagle and Kindler at Monday Morning Musicale 


Monday morning Musicals held in 
Bellevue-Stratford on Monday, De 
program was presented by 


At the second of the 
the ball room of the 
cember 17, a most enjoyable 
Oscar Seagle, baritone, and — Ranier, solo cellist of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. Wal! i0lde presided at the 
piano for Mr. Seagle, and Ellis ( Sark Hammann acted in 
like capacity for Mr. Kindler. Mr. Seagle’s part of the 
program was made up of groups devoted to the works of 
many modern composers, while a fair representation of 
the classical school was also in evidence. Mr. Seagle sang 
with consummate art and secured a large share of applause 
for the beauty of tone and excellence of technic displayed 
Mr. Kindler gave his usual degree of cello excellence and 
displayed his thorough musical understanding and inter 
pretative grasp with telling efficiency. His numbers were 
of a short and interesting type. 
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RAISA 


Chicago American, December 17, 1917: 





MLLE. RAISA’S FIRST CONCERT APPEARANCE 
WAS IN THE NATURE OF A SENSATION. IF 
THIS YOUNG RUSSIAN IS A GREAT OPERA 


sINGEs, SHE IS AN EQUALLY GREAT CONCERT 
SINGE 

RESIDES, “SHE ASTOUNDED HER ALREADY IN- 
= FATUATED PUBLIC WITH A COLORATURA 
= WORTHY THE MOST ROUTINED COLORATURA 
= SOPRANO, ALL OF HER FIORITURI SCALES, 
: TRILLS, EXECUTED WITH ABSOLUTELY ROCK- 
ja tf ASSURANCE AND ACCURACY OF INTONA- 

The bolero from Verdi’s “Vepres Siciliennes” was her 
opening number, but before the evening was well under 
way she had gone through her whole stock of encores. 


Chicago Daily News, December 17, 1917: 


Rosa Raisa presented as her first selection a bolero 
from Verdi's opera, “I Verpri Siciliani,’”’ which exhibited 
her range, her power and the rich quality of her voice. 

Her first encore, ““Bayuschki Bayu,”’ a Russian cradle 
= song, was characteristic, and the first of her group of 
four songs, “Se Tu m’ami,” by Pergolesi, also proved 
a song of musical merit. 


Chicago Tribune, December 17, 1917: 


Raisa’s extraordinary range of good, solid, even tone 
was disclosed in her bill for this recital as in no opera 
or combination of operas in which she has so far been 
heard in Chicago. SHE IS, AS A SINGER OF FRAG- 
MENTS AND THE DISJECTA-MEMBRA OF THE 
STAGE,.ALL. THE. THINGS THAT~ MATZENAUER 
POSES AS BEING, AND ISN’T. HER LOW TONES 
ARE AS RICH, FULL, TRUE, AND AS WELL CON- 
TROLLED AS’ HER HIGH ONES. YOU MISSED 
SOMETHING IN HEARING HER FIND A 
RHYTHM IN THE BOLERO FROM VERDI'S “SI- 
CILIAN VESPERS,” WHICH DOUBTLESS NOBODY 
BU T VERDI EVER KNEW WAS IN IT. SHE MADE 
THE BAROQUE ety etl a! OF EMILY FRANCES 
BAUER’S FAMILIAR “MY LOVE IS A MULETEER” 
SOUND LIKE THE REAL THING—NOT BECAUSE 
SHE SANG IT IN SPANISH, BUT BECAUSE oue 
BELIEVED IT WHILE SHE WAS AT IT. EV 
“MA CURLY-HEADED BABY” _ ON IMPOR. 
TANCE AS SHE ROLLED IT OUT. 


For Concert Dates Address: 








of a sensation’ — 
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Concert Bureau, Julius Daiber, Auditorium Theatre, Chicago, 


first concert appearance was in the nature 


Chicago American. 


Chicago Evening Post, December 


MISS RAISA REVEALED DISTINCT SONG-SING 
ING POWERS. SHE IS A REMARKABLE YOUNG 
WOMAN WITH GREAT CAPACITY NOW AND 
SEEMINGLY UNLIMITED POSSIBILITIES. In her 
songs she had the feeling for the thing ight to 
get at the spirit rather than contenting herself with 


and so 


merely vocal display. With a voice such as hers it is a 
temptation to make the effects just through sheer vocal opu 
lence, but she kept all in proportion with sensitive artistic 
taste and only used her full volume when the music de 


manded it. 


Chicago Journal, December 17 


Miss Raisa divided her share of the program into tw 
thirds arias and one-third songs, though the 
encores demanded made the proportion somewhat more 
even. She should have sung more songs, because she can 
sing songs as well 
performances keep her pretty well in 
latter. Her song group was an international affair 
touching Italy, Russia, Spain and America. Both the 
Italian and the American songs, though unequal in char 
acter, had one thing in common. THEY SHOWED THAT 
MISS RAISA HAS THE GIFT OF A BEAUTIFUI 
SUSTAINED SIMPLICITY. EVERYONI KNEW 
FROM HER OPERATIC PERFORMANCES THAT 
SHE HAD POWER AND BRILLIANCY FAR BEYOND 
ANY OF THE DRAMATIC SOPRANOS OF THI 
PRESENT DAY. The simple of these two w 
a new angle and a very engaging one The gift is 
cultivating. 


number f 


as she does arias, and her operatic 
service for the 


restraint 
worth 


Chicago Herald, December 17, 1917 


MISS RAISA IS BUT LITTLE KNOWN HERE AS 
AN INTERPRETER OF SONGS, BUT THERE WAS 
NO DOUBT ABOUT THE ENTHUSIASM SHE 
EVOKED WITH THEM AT THIS PERFORMANCE 
She also offered the rather commonplace bolero which 
Verdi contributed to his opera, “I Vespri Siciliani,”’ sing 
ing that excerpt with considerable brilliancy 
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CHICAGO OPERA 


(Cont aad from page 9.) 

idolized above all others. Probably for this reason there 
ire today very few good Carmens, Mephistos or Scarpias. 
Vow ~ the new interpreter was excellent and though 
the part gave the baritone very few opportunities to dis- 
close the full briilianey of his voice, he sang the music 
adrurably 

. role again scored through her 
and she entranced the audience 
“Vissi d’Arte.” All through 
artist was of the highest 
as Cavaradossi, sang with 
and played the part 
Angelotti of Nicolai 
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Lydia Locke Married 


the well known coloratura soprano, for- 
f Orville Harrold, the tenor, was mar- 


ydia | 


| ocke, 
merly the 


wile ¢ 
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ried on Saturday evening, December 22, at the Church 
of the Ascension, New ork, to Lieutenant Commander 
Arthur Hudson Marks, of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force. The invitations were issued in the name 
of Mrs. Newton Bushnell Locke, the bride’s mother, 
and the ceremony was followed by a wedding dinner at 
the Ritz-Carlton. 

Orville Harrold, following Mrs. Harrold’s divorce 
from him, was married on December 10 to Blanche 
Malli, of New York. 


Heifetz in Brooklyn 


Brooklyn concert goers will have a chance to hear Jascha 
Heifetz, the new sensational Russian violinist, in recital 
on Thursday evening, January 3, when he appears at the 
Academy of Music, to render one of the most interesting 
programs he has so far announced. It will include the 
sonata E major No, 2, Handel; concerto, Comus; larghet- 
to, Handel ; Gavotte, Mozart- Auer; “Auf Flugeln des 
Gesanges,” Mendelssohn; “La Rondo des Lutins,” Bazzani; 
Spanish dances, Sarasate. 

This announcement should interest many who have been 
unable to secure admission to the New York concerts of 
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“Her singing was very 
beautiful throughout, 
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Heifetz and who will be able now to hear him to good 
advantage, the operties of the Academy lending 


themselves admirably to music of this kind. 
Metropolitan Repertoire, Week of December 31 


The Musicat Courier is unable to give the Metropolitan 
repertoire for the entire week of December 31, owing to 
going to press a day early on. account of the Christmas 
holiday. The opening performance of the week, Monday 
evening, December 31, will be the new French work, 

“Marouf” and the special matinee on New Year will be 
devoted to “Mime. Butterfly.’ 


Whitehill for Cincinnati and Newark 


Clarence Whitehill, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has been engaged to appear as soloist at the 
spring music festivals to be held at Newark, N. J., and at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


as 
OBITUARY 


Francesco Romei 


Francesco Romei, an assistant conductor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, died on December 18 at the 
Roosevelt Hospital, New York, of heart disease; following 
an attack of pneumonia. Mr. Romei came to the Metro- 
politan Opera House with Mr. Gatti-Casazza and had been 
his confidential adviser and assistant for several years 
past. It speaks well for Mr, Romei’s fine character that, 
notwithstanding the often delicate matters entrusted to 
him, he was loved by all of the artists and all whose busi- 
ness brought them in touch with him. 

Francesco Romei was born in Bologna, Italy, and was 
forty-nine years old at the time of his death. After he 
was graduated from the Bologna Conservatory of Music, 
where he was a pupil of Luigi Mancinelli, he was con- 
ductor and co-répétiteur in many of the principal European 
opera houses. For ten successive summers he was at the 
Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires and for five seasons at La 
Scala, Milan. Mr. Romei, who came from an old Italian 
family of high standing, leaves a wife who was a native of 
Munich and two brothers in Italy. 

The funeral took place Friday, December 21, in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral on Fifth avenue. Preceding the 
solemn high mass at the Cathedral, there was a musical 
service at the Funeral Church, where the body had lain in 
state, in which the Metropolitan chorus and several of the 
principal artists participated. Practically the whole per- 
sonnel of the house, from General Manager Gatti-Casazzi 
down, including Enrico Caruso and all the other great 
artists of the house, were present at the celebration of the 
mass. 


Franco Cardinali 


Franco Cardinali died at Milan on October 26 of angina 
pectoris, after a long and painful illness. 

Cardinali was born at Palermo November 23, 1853. He 
made his debut at Rimini in 1879 and sang in all the im- 
portant theatres of Italy and various other European 
countries, and ‘in South America. He visited the United 
States in the season of 1884-85 as a member of the Maple- 
son troupe. He retired in 1906 from the operatic stage a fter 
a career covering a quarter of a century, and taught in 
Rio Janeiro, returning to Milan in 191. 


William H. Mead 


William H. Mead, one of the best known flute players 
and conductors in Los Angeles, died on December 8 after 
a short illnéss. Mr. Mead was a noted soloist, for many 
years a member of the Symphony Orchestra and conductor 
of the Congregational Church Orchestra. He had many 
friends and his death will be universally regretted. 
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{[Dr. Daniel Sullivan is a pupil of the late Augusto 
Rotoli, of Boston, and a graduate of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Though a brilliant operatic career was predicted 
for him, he abandoned the theatre for the profession of 
vocal teacher, wherein he has already achieved notable 
successes.—Editor’s Note.] 


whose voice, fresh and flutelike, earned for her the 

sobriquet of nightingale. I remember seeing tears in 
the eyes of her hearers; I remember rapturous silence after 
she had sung, the highest tribute of an audience to an ar- 
tist; and even we boys, eternally bent upon some prank, 
would quiet down and drink in the melody as we listened 
to her. 

A few years later, coming home from school, from joy- 
ful adventures into the field of music oftered by a big 
city, I heard her sing again. Gone was the magic of her 
voice; the lustrous sympathy of her song had become a 
meaningless droning; the natural coloring of her tones was 
turned into a colorless artificiality. In a word, the magi- 
cian had become an ordinary mortal, a rather uninteresting, 
tiresome, would be entertainer. 

“What happened?” I asked of friends. “What became 
of the glory of her voice?” And I learned that the 
change came about soon after she started upon the im- 
provement of her natural gift by taking lessons from a 
“vocal instructor.” Ever since | have had a wholesome 
fear of the combination of these two words. 

The case of this young woman is but typical of scores, 
nay hundreds, of other cases, and it is high time that 
some one take up the cudgels for those honored an! 
revered teachers whose guidance and knowledge have served 
in mouldigg great inborn vocal gifts into really great 
voices; whose help has been productive in guarding and 
developing real artistic ability, but who have become quit 
lost in the mass of “vocal instructors” whose chief quali- 
fication for that honor seems to be an _ unbelievable 
effrontery and an endless shamelessness. 


3 the town where I was born there was a young gir! 


No Standard in Vocal Teaching 


An unwritten ethical law in all professions forbids aa 
open criticism of one’s brother professionals; but most of 
the professions have the protection of certain standards that 
must be attained and certified to before one is permitted 
to practice any of them. Not so in the profession of vocal 
teachers, and since a resolve to be one, a brazen defiance 
of real knowledge, a shingle and a room with a piano are 
all the qualifications one needs to proclaim oneself a “voca! 
instructor ;” and since a vocal teacher’s criticisms of an 
other teacher will necessarily be ascribed to jealousy, 
desire to increase the number of pupils, or any other 
unworthy motive, it is the pupil himself who has to evolve 
a set of rules, or rather certain demands in choosing th« 
man or woman to whom he is to entrust that wonderful 
gift of nature—a voice. 

A very old acquaintance of mine, ruminating upon his 
assertion that there were more great singers in the past 
than there are to be found at the present, facetiously 
remarked: “But then there were but very few vocal 
instructors in those days!” I have often wondered since 
whether many of our singers would not have done well to 
forget what they learned. I for one firmly believe that 
the tragedy of pinched tones and acid throatiness in an 
otherwise wonderful organ would in many cases completely 
disappear; that true artistry would frequently replace tor- 
turing artificiality, and that the giving of pleasure instead 
of the inflicting of punishment would be the result of such 
an act. 

A pupil must remember that in improving upon nature 
man must not trifle with the fundamental principles. The 
Greeks painted their toenails, but they wore sandals. We 
of the modern times encase our feet in leather, and the 
result is that a modern foot, when stripped of its cov- 
erings, is far from a beauteous thing to gaze upon, and 
whaf@ is worse few of us really know how to walk. A 
voice is a physical gift. Why not give it free rein, only 
learning how to use it with the greatest artistic effective- 
ness? This seems so logical as not to admit of any doubt, 
and still so very few appear to know it. 


The Teacher’s True Position 


Taking this for granted, the teacher’s position is easily 
defined. The teacher becomes a critical guide, and nothing 
else, save when he possesses the necessary medical knowl- 
edge to act as a physical adviser. The teacher who tells a 
pupil, “Do it this way,” instead of, “You must achieve 
this result,” tries to place another’s voice in a gripping 
vise that prevents the first essential of artistic achieve- 
ment, intelligent use of one’s own means. The befuddling 
use of terms like registers, air column, diaphragm, breath 
control, etc., helps the teacher to gain an ascendancy over 
the admiring pupil; but as for the latter, he literally re- 
ceives stones instead of life-giving bread. 

Let us come down to matter of fact examples. I may 
show you the proper way of walking, but I cannot walk 
for you. You must manage your feet yourself. Why not 
apply the same rule to voice? Use your feet in your own 
way as long as you use them right, would seem a very 
good precept. Why should it be otherwise in regard to 
voice? Of course all sorts of trappings, when applied to 
an art like singing, lift it in the average mind to a higher 
plane; but stripped of these trappings it comes much 
nearer true art. The late great French baritone, Faure, 
used to be present at every performance in which a con- 
frére of his, a notoriously bad baritone, took part, and 
on being asked for the reason, used to say that he went 
to hear just one note that was always beautifully deliv- 
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ered, and that he wanted to impress it on his mind in order 
to achieve the same result. You will notice that he did 
not go to that confrére of his in quest of advice as to 
how to do it, for Faure knew that his way of achieving 
a result must be as individual as that of any other singer. 
You will also notice that the great singer is usually very 
individual in his methods. A pupil must not only trust 
his own intelligence, he must be encouraged to do so; and 
were it so, we would soon be deprived of the spectacle of 
young men and women bringing their pennies to teachers 
steadily for years and years, only because of some hypnotic 
belief that a teacher will do for them what they cannot 
do for themselves. 

All this is not by any means intended to imply that a 
vocal teacher is a superfluous adjunct of modern life. The 
vocal teacher has his place in the scheme of a country’s 
musical development; but we must, both teacher and pupil, 
find the means of defining his status, of putting him under 
the obligations of ethical laws. He must be clothed with 
the dignity of responsibility; he must be lifted from the 
professorship class claimed as their own by the bootblacks 
of our cities. 


Work Without Achievement 


Oh, the misery of endless “lessons” without achievement, 
the sorrow of unfulfilled and falsely awakened ambitions, 
the tragedy of a voice gone after years of “study.” If 
the really responsible vocal teachers need protection from 
the “Professor Joe” kind of teachers, because of the indig- 
nity and charlatanism that form the latter’s aureole, how 
much more does the pupil stand in need of such protection ? 
The means of securing it is a problem that has been un- 
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justly neglected until now; but if the responsible teacher: 
are stil! willing to sail along side by side with teachers 
who are a detriment both to the profession and to the 
pupil, trusting to the public’s ability to differentiate between 
the real and the sham, the pupil is in duty bound, both 
to himself and to those upon whom he intends to burst 
as an artist, to demand an assurance of at least compara- 
tive safety for his voice, whenever he embarks upon the 
first leg of a journey into the world of art. 

Of course the more or less ideal state of affairs would 
be to have vocal teachers pass a certain kind of examina- 
tion before obtaining a certificate entitling them to practice 
their profession. It should be easy to define what, under 
the most lenient conditions, ought to be a vocal teacher’s 
requirements. A vocal teacher must have studied music; 
must know all the rudiments of singing in as far as these 
can be brought together in a concrete form; must qualify 
as to his musical ear, and, it is self-evident, must have 
a thorough understanding of the anatomy and functions 
of the human throat. Unless a teacher possesses these 
qualifications, it were far better to do without one. 

Yes. I will be told, this is all well enough. But how is 
a pupil to determine whether or not the teacher possesses 
these requirements? I admit the difficulty, but I deny that 
it is a great difficulty, particularly at present. 


A “Finished” Product 


Only recently the father of a young lady asked me to 
hear her sing. She had studied for five or six years, and 
the teacher, probably because of pangs of conscience, pro- 
nounced her a finished product. 

“How do you like it?” he asked me at the end of the 
ordeal. 

“How do you?” I parried. 

“Frankly speaking, I don’t like it at all,” he declared, 
“and I used to love her voice; but then I know so little of 
music that I must be wrong.” 

But he was right. Somehow or other the hoi polloi are 
always right, at least more so than the chosen few con- 
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noisseurs, who, satiated with the good things of music as 
they are, necessarily like musical caviar much more than 
they do anything else. But I fear that this will not only 
make me digress from my subject, but will bring me into 
hot water. So to our muttons. 

A little questioning brought out the amusing fact that 
while singing she indulged in certain peculiar motions of 
the hody, swung her hands in a certain way and held her 
head in a prescribed position. These all, she explained, 
were needed for her tone production, according to her 
teacher’s theory, and she never stopped to realize that 
while singing she was so busy thinking of her acrobatics 
that she was forgetting the voice itself. As a matter of 
fact the teacher knew nothing at all of singing, and he 
camouflaged his ignorance with all sorts of idiotic orders. 
It would have taken me more than six years to acquire 
what he taught. 


The Weight Method 


_Who has not heard of the teachers who made their pupils 
sing while stretched out on the floor with weights on their 
chests in order that they may learn the secret of breath 
control? Who has not come across unfortunates who 
shrieked and screamed in full belief that they were “color- 
ing their tones”? The young lady in question used gym- 
nastics for the sake of “tone production” and was not even 
conscious of having been the victim of an unscrupulous 
faker. Unpardonable as the offenses of these charlatans 
may be, the trustfulness of ignorance displayed by their 
pupils borders on the criminal ; 

if we paid as much care and attention to our physical 
gifts as we do to our physical ills, the “vocal instructors” 
would soon discover that their days of ease were coming 
to an end. There is really no reason in the world why 
we should bestow more attention upon a cut finger than 
upon the voice, but we do. We will not entrust our ills 
to anybody but a bona fide physician, at least those of us 
who style themselves civilized will not, while we leave our 
voice at the mercy of any one whose stock of highfalutin 
phrases surpasses our own. Why not exercise our right 
of inquiry and demand of the would-be teacher his right 
to being classed as one? Or, still better, why not take our 
voice to a recognized authority—thank heaven, we have 
some !—and follow this authority’s advice? But “merrily 
we roll along” when it comes to voice, never hesitating, 
never doubting the magic combination of the two words 
vocal instructor. 


Singing as One Talks 


Permit me to let you in on a secret—he sings well wh« 
sings as he speaks, provided, of course, that he has the 
voice to sing with. Therein all the art of singing as far as 
its physical manifestation is concerned. As for the rest 
that goes to make up an artist, it is intelligence, study 
and a sympathetic understanding of the art of music 

The old anecdote of the general reporting to the great 
Napoleon as to the reasons his artillery remained si‘ent 
may be used as as illustration. The general began to 
enumerate the reasons. “The first reason,” he said, “was 
that we had no powder.” “That is é¢nough of reasons,” 
declared the warrior marvel, as he turned away. The first 
law in singing is to sing as we speak—that is, in a perfectly 
natural way, and this is quite enough of laws. All the 
rest depends upon ourselves, and there is no general law 
embodying an inviolable principle besides the one quoted 
The role of the teacher is to make the pupil thoroughly 
digest this law and then guide him on the path to artistic 
achievement. 

There is still one more side to the teacher's activities, 
fully as important as the other two. To repair an auto 
mobile one must have a knowledge of its mechanics. It 
stands to reason where there is a physical defect of the 
voice, a voice mechanic should be called in to right it, and 
a vocal teacher must know quite a good deal about the 
mechanics of the human voice before he assumes charge 
of the voice’s development. Not necessarily a medical 
degree, but a sufficient knowledge of the whvs and where 
fores of the throat and chords to enable him to keep off 
both his hands and advice. 

After all it is not so very hard to put a teacher through 
his paces, and it is not only the right but the duty of every 
pupil to do so. Why permit any one to tamper with one’s 
voice? Many who would not let an inexperienced friend 
tinker with their Ford permit their voice to be tinkered 
with by “vocal instructors” who know firmly but one thing 

that in singing one must open his mouth 


A Punishment for Quasi-Teachers 


One would be hard put to it were he to invent for 
these quasi-teachers a punishment that would fit their crime. 
The boiling oil treatment offered by the late Sir William 
Gilbert appears somewhat mild when one reproduces in 
mental vision a “professor” trying to exemplify the beau- 
ties of a composition by picking out the notes on the piano 
with one finger; a rather unpleasant sounding basso, in 
sisting that a soprano sing his way; a voiceless wonder 
leading a promising voice through the mazes of tone col 
oring; an elderly contralto, with but the remnants of a 
never too beautiful voice, showing youth how to infuse 
vouthfulness into one’s notes: a former salesman of rib 
bons and other accoutrements of the dry goods counter. 
discussing the relation of vocal registers to the breath 
column; a long-haired, long-tied individual, whose enuncia- 
tion in any language grates upon the listener’s ears, teach- 
ing diction; and all of them posing as authorities when 
it comes to “soul” and “expression.” 


Baklanoff’s Experience 


I may be permitted to cite my friend, George Baklanoff, 
the greatest exponent of Russian singing art it has been 
(Continued on page 39.) 
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HE concert had not yet begun. The 
audience was slowly assembling in the 
large hall. Hjalmar seated himself in 
the front row near the platform, where 
he could see everything going on in the 
orchestra. He was a strange lad, so 
highly sensitive and gifted that by ob- 
serving and hearing closely he always 
understood better than ordinary mortals 
what was transpiring on our planet. Full 
of expectancy, he smilingly watched the 
gathering of the various musical instru- 
ments. To his keen eyes and vivid imagination it was 
quite clear that each of them bore a physiognomy ex- 
pressive of its own characteristics, and just now he was 
much amused at the irate features of old Basso, who was 
angry because of Mile. Flute’s coming late as usual. 

Hialmar also interpreted as a courteous salutation, just 
a friendly “How d'ye do?” the trilling, thrumming, tooting, 
humming and squeaking which now set in and which the 
less imaginative concert goer understood as the “tuning up.” 

Herr Horn’s jovial “Wie gehts, wie gehts?” resounded 
loud and clear to him, as also the braying reply of Herr 
lrumpeter’s “Oh, so so, so so!” interrupted by the busy 
gurgling of Clarinet’s “Listen to me, listen to me, to me,” 
and the nasal squeaking of Maitre Hautbois’ “O non, o 
non! J give ze tune!” “By gosh, gosh, gosh, gosh!” jested 
the Cymbal twins, while, wringing her hands above her 
head, Miss Kettledrum cried “Bum bum, awful bum!!!” 

It was a Babel-like noise that even old Basso’s admoni- 
tion, “You had better be still,” failed utterly to repress 

Only lovely Signorina Violina was quiet today. She was 
in a dreamy, pensive mood and harped only in two dulcet 
notes, “Dear one, dear one!” 
to which her gallant, the 
blond Sir Violon Cello, 
listened rapturously and an- 
swered, “Sweetheart, my 
Sweetheart!” nodding to 
her as though meaning to 
say, “Wait a while, wait a 
while,” and looking signifi- 
cantly in the direction of 
old Basso. Just then this 
choleric old gentleman was 
upbraiding Mlle. Flute for 
her coquettish trilling, but 
the snappish little thing 
snickered and made sport 
of him 

“Tee-ro-lee-ro-leet!" she 
chirped, “the idea, mon 
cher Bombardo, I shall 
sound my trills just as I 
want to. Certainement!!! 

Tee-ro-lee-ro-leet, tee-ro- 
lee-ro-leet. Tee, tee, tee!” 

“Zounds, rrr-fff!" scold- 
ed the old Basso in high 
dudgeon, “that’s » 

“This is a case of flagrant 
insubordination against the 
worthy seniors of our orchestra!” exclaimed Maitre Haut 
bois “I will make a note of it, depend on it, because I 
give ze tune.” 

“La, la. la, don’t trouble yourself, mon cher,” trilled Mlle. 
Flute, with a merry twinkle in her eyes, “or I might talk 
about ‘ces billets-doux’ of a certain Maitre O , you old, 
malicious blockhead !” 

At this the Maitre looked around bewildered, only to find 
Herr Horn laughing uproariously, “Oho, oho, the old ones, 
too, are sometimes foolish,” and Herr Trompeter trumpet- 
ing, “Blockhead, blockhead!!!” 

The others becoming interested, inquired, “What's up, 
about billets-doux?” And 
old Basso grunted hastily, 
“Who gossips here of love 
letters ?” 

“Pink, pink!” — tinkled 
mischievous Pietro Trian- 
gulo, “the billets-doux of 
Maitre O , pink, pink!” 

However, of all this 
hubbub Signorina Violina 
and Sir Violon Cello per- 
ceived nothing whatever. 
They appeared to be living 
in a world by themselves 
and engaged in an amo- 
rous téte-a-téete. She sang, 
“The sweetness of thy 
voice is like a golden 
strand that binds me.” He 
answered with, “The 
witchery of thy voice re- 
sembles the flight on high 
of a butterfly’s departing 
spirit !” 

Both were oblivious of the excitement around them. 
Neither did they observe how gradually their colleagues be- 
came composed and how some of them began to manifest 
interest in their love duet. All around them had become 
mute and were listening with rapt attention to the sweet 
duet, except only old Basso, who flushed with rage. 

“Bum, bum, kish! bum, bum, kish!” clinked Pietro Tri- 
angulo and the Cymbal twins. 

The Basso looked threateningly about him and com- 
manded silence. Then turning to Sir Violon Cello, said: 
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“Sir Violon Cello, what is this I see and hear? You have 
dared without my knowledge and consent to steal the heart 
of my niece, fair Violina? For this I call you to account. 
I am her guardian!!!” 

“My generous Basso, for a long time I have loved and 
wooed sweet Violina, and at the last rehearsal we became 


























This very day I wanted to ask your consent, so 


engaged. 
Oh, turn a willing ear to this our 


we could marry soon. 
prayer !” 

Old Basso shook his head. “Nevermore!” quoth he. 
“Non, nevermore!” squeaked the excited Maitre Hautbois, 
while Pietro Triangulo jeered, “Pink, pink!” 

“Oh, my uncle, I beseech you, don’t be hard on us!” im- 
plored Violina, but in vain. Old Basso, addressing Sir 
Violon Cello, continued: “So this priceless gem, the queen 
of our orchestra, is your desire? Perish the thought, Sir 
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Cello! You are too modern and too weak by far and 
dwell too often in the higher regions. Cherish no false 
illusions! What do you, dear colleagues, think of my 
decision ?” 

“You're right, quite right, mon cher Basso,” agreed 
Maitre Hautbois. “Quel souci! Only gentlemen of dis- 
cretion and experience are worthy to shelter une belle petite 
gem like your ward.” 

“Oho, oho, perhaps Maitre Hautbois himself wants to 
shelter the ‘belle petite’ gem!” mockingly cried Herr Horn. 














“Hark to me, dear Bassoon, and take my advice. Youth 
knows no bounds. Let Sir Violon Cello have your niece. 
He deserves her, and if you fear his modern tendencies, 
remember that we too were young in days gone by.” 

“Trara, trara! Spoken like a man,” brayed lustily Herr 
Trompeter. 

“That’s so, that's so!” chimed in the others. “Three 
cheers for our betrothed! Kish kish, pink! kish kish, pink! 
Go slow! Uncle Basso has not given his consent as yet!” 

“Ta, aa! No consent, no marriage!” squeaked Maitre 
Hautbois, “because I give ze tune.” 

Then Violina, greatly agitated by her guardian’s uncom- 
promising attitude, spoke with quivering lips in tremolo: 
“Oh, uncle dear, give thy seated My heart will break! I 
cannot live without my Violon Cello!” 
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“Say yes, say yes! Consent!” the 
instruments all called out in chorus- 

Old Basso at last appeared to 
waver. But when he said, “So that’s 
your advice to me, is it?” Maitre 
Hautbois answered maliciously. “I 
always. thought that men of honor 
kept their promises. I cannot be- 
lieve that you, the guardian, intend 
giving your ward to this airy fellow 
steer having promised years ago she 
should be my wife. Remember it 
was I who nursed you with tender 
care when at the big festival you 
slipped down the steps of the plat- 
form and almost collapsed! Oui, 
oui, mon cher!” 

Old Basso, reminded of this epi- 
sode, nodded assent. 

Maitre Hautbois went on tri- 
umphantly, “Recollect with what 
devotion I nursed your injuries, 
your mutilated back! With what 
kindly patience I repaired your 
broken strings! Have you forgot- 
ten that you, as compensation, did 
faithfully promise me the hand of 
Violina? You see by right she is 
mine. Cello and Horn should not i 
Come, ma petite! Viens ma pigeonette! 
my inimitable ‘A’——!” ; ‘ 

“I cannot and will not!” cried Violina in aversion. “Pity 
me, dearest uncle!” Her voice betrayed the deepest emo- 
tion of which her high-strung nature was capable. 

“Oh, Basso, forbear! You will ruin Violina’s life and 
mine too!” declared Sir Cello. : 

“Forbear, forbear; have pity on your niece!” joined in 
the others. 

“Pink, pink! Are you a man of your word, or are you 
not?” jeered Pietro Triangulo. Only Maitre Hautbois kept 
his peace and awaited with bated breath old Basso’s final 
pronouncement. 

Violina’s guardian groaned under the weight of the re- 
sponsibility of having to deliver his momentous decision. 
Addressing the lovers, he 
said: 

“My darling niece, es- 
teemed Sir Violon Cello, for- 
get what has occurred be- 
tween you. You see, I have 
to keep my promise Most 
honorable Maitre Hautbois, 
your faultless life and the 
high standard of your morals 
are well known to all. There- 
fore, mindful of my promise, 
I give you my niece and 
ward,” he concluded, glanc- 
ing the while at Violina, 
whose eyes were fixed in a 
state of feverish excitement 
upon her Violon Cello, stand- 
ing with his blond head deep- 
ly bowed. 

“Bum, bum, tshing, trr, eet, 
oho, oho! !” 

A storm of passion broke 
loose. 

“Reet!” chirped Mlle. Flute 
again and again. “Listen to 
me. I know his life was not 
so moral!” But her denun- 
ciation was lost in the tumult. 

Poor Violina had turned 
pale as a snow-white rose at 
her uncle’s last words. 

Nearly imperceptible, a sudden sharp sound was heard. 
One of her strings had snapped and she collapsed unnoticed 
because all eyes were fixed upon Maitre Hautbois. “Mes 
chers camerades, superbe,” he 
squeaked, looking triumphant- 
ly around. “I give ce——-!” 

“Rrreet,” sang out shrilly, 
Mile. Flute at last succeeding 
in making herself heard. 
“Rrreet,” dear Basso, dear 
colleagues. Listen! His life 
conduct was by no means 
spotless. I will tell you about 
some things that happened 
years ago!” 

“Go on, go on,” shouted 
Herr Horn. 

“Yes, let us hear,” brayed 
his rustic friend Herr Trum- 
peter, “I’m sure Uncle Basso 
will change his mind after 
that.” 

“Kish, kish. It’s all settled, 
it’s settled!” klinged Pietro 
Triangulo and his staff. 

“Rrreet,” continued Mile. 
Flute, “you all must know |. 
cbout his false billets-doux.” 

She stopped short there. Her help had come too late 
for Violina. Already the conductor had raised his baton. 

Melancholy resounded the prelude to “Tristan and 








nterfere. Voila tout! 
Oh, harken to 






































Isolde.” Only one sweet, buoyant tone was missing— 
that of Signorina Violina. She remained mute. Her heart 
was broken. 
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N reviewing and analyzing the achievements of great 
| violinists of the past, the conclusion is forced upon 

me that not one of them could be proclaimed absolute 
and undisputed master of all branches of his art. And 
just here I might say, in passing, that this is also charac- 
teristic of present day violinists. Some had technic in 
abundance, but were poor interpreters of the classics; 
others possessed great power of interpretation, without 
having sovereign mastery over the mechanical problems 
of their instrument; others, again, were violinists of solid 
attainments and commanding style, but lacked tempera- 
ment and emotional qualities—as Viotti and Rode, for in- 
stance. Finally, there existed, and still exists, a class of 
virtuosi—men of unquestionable talent—whose playing 
could be designated as pleasing, elegant, and even brilliant, 
but who were utterly devoid of all depth and loftiness of 
purpose. Prume, Hauser, Alard and many others were 
types of this school, to which the names of Sivori and 
Beriot lent special lustre. The creative efforts of these 
men in the field of violin composition also bear out the 
correctness of my estimate. The critical classification of 
violinists of different schools and attainments would be 
out of place in this brief article. It can safely be asserted, 
however, that all those known to fame were highly es- 
teemed and much enjoyed in their day. They catered to 
the demands of the fashion and taste of the period in 
which they lived, and even if most of them were of no 
particular service to art, they were at least of great serv- 
ice to the public which they amused and entertained. 


Attributes of the Super-Violinist 


The question now arises: What are the necessary at- 
tributes and constituents of the violinist of the future—the 
super-violinist? An intimate conversation which I had in 
recent years with a great violinist of the younger genera- 
tion gave me the clue to the solution of this complex sub- 
ject. Taking me into his confidence, he revealed to me his 
aims and desires as an artist, describing the sensations he 
experienced within himself while playing. Being the pos- 
sessor of a large, pure, mellow tone and an extraordinary 
finger and bow technic, nothing in the way of manual ef- 
fort seemed to be of concern to him. These physical and 
mundane matters did not occupy his mind nor engage his 
attention as in his student days. He felt secure in the 
absolute mastery of his instrument. It was the music 
itself, in its abstract form, far removed and separated 
from all material and physical effort, that was to him the 
all-absorbing matter. With this confession, he—this 
super-violinist in embryo—unconsciously gave the hint as 
to what should be expected of the great violinist of the 
future. 
Paganini and Ole Bull 

To be sure, we have had Paganini, who might loom up 
before our mental vision as the super-violinist of all time. 
With all his apparent supernatural power, his transcen- 
dental technic, his wonderful bel canto, his diabolic tem- 
perament, he still remained one-sided. In the rendition 
of his own compositions he was dazzling; but when, on 
rare occasions, he would essay the works of others, he 
failed to give a satisfactory account of himself. We also 
have had the great Norwegian, Ole Bull, who had an ex- 
traordinary musical personality and was justly called the 
Norse Paganini. In technical resources and orginality he 
was a close second to his immortal model—Paganini ; and, 
like the eccentric Italian, he was also in the habit of play- 
ing almost exclusively his own compositions, which, by 
the way, were greatly inferior to those of Paganini. 
Whenever he interpreted the serious works of the great 
masters, his deficiencies of musicianship were most glaring. 

He once performed Beethoven’s “ reutzer” sonata in 
public, with Liszt at the piano. Ole Bull’s presentation of 
the work was treated as a joke, not only by the critics, but 
by his friends and admirers as well. 


Luminaries of the Violin 


The world has seen and heard luminaries of the violin, 
such as Ernst, Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski, Sarasate and 
others, who, besides having been great masters, were also 
men of serious intent ad purpose. They climbed and 
stormed the heights whereupon the realm of the super- 
violinist will be established, coming dangerously close to 
the summit; yet all of them fell short in some way. 

Ernst, a marvelous technician, had sentiment and pathos, 
but was an uneven player. He often over-sentimentalized 
and when in an unhappy mood, as he frequently was, his 
defective intonation and the numerous blunders in his 
audacious technical flights were most distressing. 

Vieuxtemps had a wonderful command over the bow 
and fingerboard. Although having dramatic instinct and 
much elegance of style, sentiment and emotion were for- 
eign to his nature, or at least never present in his_play- 
ing. In the classics he did not satisfy the dispassionate 


critics. 
About Wieniawski 


Wieniawski was the one man in all violin history who 
came nearer deserving the crown of the super-violinist 
than any one else. However, his irregular habits and a 
tendency toward unhealthy forms of recreation may have 
had something to do bones be missing the last, and highest, 

in the ladder of violinistic supremacy. 

ia ert: gay and frivolous Spaniard—had mar- 
velously fleet fingers, an astonishingly light and dexterous 
bow arm, and a tone of entrancing purity and sweetness ; 
yet depth of feeling or the intellectual side of his art were 
to him undiscovered fields. His interpretations of, Bach 
and Beethoven were as gay and frivolous as his playing of 
the fascinating jotas and fandangoes of his native land. 


THE SUPER-VIOLINIST OF THE FUTURE 
His Attributes and Constituents 
By VICTOR KUZDO 
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Joachim a Classicist 


The present generation well remembers Joachim, who 
consecrated his whole life to the cultivation of the German 


classics, scorning external and sensational effects. His 
violinistic equipment, however, was not adequate to place 
him upon the throne of the super-violinist. Having been 
a scholar, first and last, he was a great master from an in- 
tellectual, though not from a technical, standpoint. His 
tone had no charm, he rasped and scraped quite frequently, 
his playing lacked warmth, and his technic was never re- 
markable. But then, he was a classicist. The German idea 
of classicism in violin playing means the complete elimina- 
tion of feeling and emotion, the strictest observance of 
rhythmic precision and accuracy, and, of course, a big tone, 
the larger the better, regardless of quality. 
Frigid Wilhelmj 

Wilhelmj was perhaps the most eminent exponent of this 
classic, or frigid, style of violin playing. 

Spohr, another classicist, was a true Teuton in his play- 
ing—precise, clean cut, accurate, without the slightest trace 
of tenderness or emotion. He was very narrow-minded in 
an artistic sense, and, despite his saccharine adagios, he 
never permitted human passion to enter his soul or domi- 
nate his playing. He seemed to think it unmanly. 


Mushroom Geniuses 


Today there are prodigies galore—tittle freaks dubbed 
geniuses—who, mushroom-like, spring up over night, and 
successfully “juggle” with Bach’s chaconne and the Brahms 
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and Tschaikowsky concertos, not to mention other serious 
and difficult pieces of the standard literature. Many of 
these immature youngsters win gold medals, diplomas, and 
even eulogistic press notices, for their rendition of some 
of these “forbidding” works. The logical and justified 
expectation is that, in due time, they will arrive at the gate 
of the realm where only super-violinists dwell; yet it is a 
matter of record that not one has yet “arrived.” All great 
teachers have pupils who betray the familiar symptoms of 
fiddle genius. In all such cases the sanguine expectations 
of anxious parents and the extravagant predictions of en- 
thusiastic friends for a career of extraordinary brilliancy 
could only be equaled by the wildest dreams of a hashish 
fiend. As these little wonders reach manhood, they—and 
their admirers—wake up to a realization of the melancholy 
tact that their future lies behind them; in other words, 
they failed to “make good.” 

Such is the fate of the “child prodigy!” Such is the 
penalty of precocity! 


The Production of a Super-Violinist 


Now to consider through what means it wouble be possi- 
ble to produce a violinist who would be capable of mas- 
tering with equal perfection all branches of his art; and 
also to examine all the technical material which is at the 
disposal of one who wishes to “hitch his wagon to a star.” 

Through the limitations of the violin—in an architectural 
sense—the possibilities of its technical mastery have been 
completely exhausted. Paganinj in his twenty-four caprices, 
Ernst in his six concert studies, and Wieniawski in his 
“L’Ecole Moderne,” have spoken the last word in violin 
technic. The climax of possibilities in the line of unviolin- 
istic technic has also been reached in the concertos of 
Brahms, Glazounoff and Sibelius. Nothing has been writ- 
ten for the violin in recent years that has enlarged on any 
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of the already familiar technical problems or imposed a 
greater intellectual task upon the player than heretofore 
required. The only possibility of further advance and de- 
velopment in the technic of violin playing, and consequently 
in the technic of composition for the violin, would lie in 
some change of the building or form of the instrument, or 
in the addition of another string or two. 


The Violin Unchanged in Three Centuries 


These changes are most unlikely to occur, because they 
would mark a retrogression rather than progression in con- 
struction. The violin—a perfect instrument—has retained 
its present shape, without change of any kind, for about 
350 years. The bow, however, has undergone some very . 
marked improvements during the period in which it has 
been wedded to the violin. If we altered the appearance or 
form of the violin in any conceivable way, it would cease 
to remain a violin. A new name would have to be invented 
for the new instrument, new music composed for it, and 
new technical works created for its manipulation. One 
must, therefore, dismiss from the mind all such distorted 
chimeras as a possible change of form in the violin, and 
remain content with continuing to cultivate in its present 
shape this adorable medium for the expression of human 
joy and sorrow. Considering that the limit in the violin 
maker’s and violin composer’s art has been reached, what 
can be expected of the super-violinist of the future? The 
answer is very simple: 


What the Super-Violinist Must Possess 


The super-violinist of the future must possess, in the 
highest degree, all individual virtues of all great violinists, 
past and present; and he must have them well balanced 
and evenly distributed. He must revolutionize tradition, 
challenge accepted theories, and set up new standards. He 
must present a continuous flow of moving tone pictures. 
He must have temperament, emotion, and an unerring feel- 
ing for style. His mechanical equipment—bow and finger 
technic must be flawless. He must draw a tone of fair 
volume and of ravishing quality. His Stradivarius or 
Guarnerius must, of course, be of the choicest “vintage.” 
Master of his instrument, he must be the servant of the 
composer whose work he interprets. Finally, as the cul- 
minating point in his make-up, he must radiate individuality 
and be a giant in mental and intellectual power 

Then, by virtue of the combination of all these elements 
in their highest expression, will he be the super-violinist of 
the future. 
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SINGERS AND MUSICIANSHIP 


By CARL KINSEY 





NY one who has had much or indeed anything to do 


with musical education must have been struck with 
the peculiar attitude of many vocal students to any 
other kind of music than that which proceeds from their 


own throats. It is an attitude of disdain—an attitude of 
dislike for the intellectual processes of art 

It is possible that this feeling on the part of vocal stu 
dents is responsible for the circumstance that so many of 
the hundreds who enter the artistic career every year never 


arrive at that delectable stage which is called Success 
There can be no doubt that in the various departments of 
vocal activity—in opera, in teaching, in oratorio, in concert 
singing—many strive and many fail because of a low stand 
ard of musicianship. In an age of keen competition one 


must be well equipped. It is not enough, as it was a cen- 
tury ago, merely to possess a fine voice. Modern music 
asks of its interpreters a great deal more than was asked 
of the vocalists who warbled in “Il Matrimonio Segreto” 
a hundred years ago 

There are students of singing in the Chicago Musical 
College who some day will accomplish fine things in the 
career which they have chosen for their own, because they 
have hearkened to words of good counsel which have told 
them that a knowledge of musical theory, of the history 
of their art, of sight singing is indispensable to ultimate 
success. ‘ 

One of the requirements of the courses in the above men 
tioned institution is language. French, German and Italian 
mean a great deal to the vocalist. It sometimes has seemed 
to students that a knoweldge of French or Italian is un 
necessary to one whose calling is to be pursued in an Eng 
lish speaking land. If all songs and all operas were to be 
interpreted in America in the English tongue, and if our 
native vocalists determined in their minds that they never 
would sing in any other country but their own, the advisa 
bility of learning other languages might seem to be less 
great. 

Tt is the duty of a school of musical learning to put 
before its students the facts and the realities that will 
confront them in their careers. It has done only a small 
part of that duty if it shows them how to make the most 
of the voice that nature has given them, and leave un- 
touched the things which, when the opportunity comes to 
use them, would make all the difference hetween failure 
and success. 


Brains and Voice 





The singer does not find his tone ready made for him, 
as the violinist or pianist who plays upon a good instru- 
ment does. He has to make his own instrument, and un- 
fortunately nature has a way of giving the fine voice to a 
brainless and unmusical person. and the minimum of voice 
to the really musical person. When brains and voice are 
united, the effect, of course, is dazzling. But such a union 
is comparatively rare; and as a musician I am more sym- 
pathetic to the fine artist who struggles to express great 
and beautiful emotions through an ordinary voice than to 
a congenitally stupid singer who merely uses a fine organ 
to express banal emotions or to murder music of the better 
sort—Ernest Newman in the Birmingham Post. 
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BRAHMS IN HIS RELATION TO LISZT 


AND WAGNER 
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of lyric art had reached a critical turning point and 
the course of musical events was followed not without 
some anxiety. The passing of Haydn, Mozart and Bee- 
thoven had closed a significant chapter in musical history, 
the classical period, the golden age of instrumental and 
vocal music. Franz Schubert, the blessed singer, upon 
whom nature in its lavish kindness had bestowed its 
choicest gifts, shortly thereafter, barely at the threshold 
of manhood, had closed his lips with a sad smile at the 
irony of fate, that had given him so much yet had denied 
him the direst necessities wherewith to sustain these gifts. 
Even Mendelssohn and Schumann, the great romanticists, 
also richly endowed by nature though confined to more 
limited spheres of activity, but in their ideals pure and 
lofty enough to dare the flight to the stars, had fulfilled 
their mission and had gone to their eternal rest. The 
entire generation of younger composers of instrumental 
music, had fallen under the dominating influence of these 
two masters of tonal art since neither Liszt nor Berlioz 
had succeeded in creating a substantial following for them 
selves. True it is that the gifted and genial Franz Liszt 
had tried to gain for the orchestra new modes of artistic 
utterance in his brilliant symphonic poems and that the 
fantastic Hector Berlioz had garbed his orchestra in all 
the hues of the rainbow. And was the unheard and un- 
dreamed of development of dramatic art under Wagner not 
cause enough to fill the hearts of those who loved lyric art 
with concern and anxiety? A wise providence, however, 
had guarded against the crumbling, aye, even the destruc 
tion of the rich legacy left us by the master composers of 
music 
For, at the time that Mendelssohn had succumbed in the 
flower of manhood, and madness was forcing the lyre from 
Schumann's hand, there appeared a rugged, strapping, blond 
youth to whom it was vouchsafed by fate to rescue the 
sinking banner of absolute tone poetry. Without evading 
the issue of the day, as represented by romanticism, he 
drew his strength and inspiration from the clear fountains 
of Bach and Beethoven. This youth was none other than 
Johannes Brahms 


Characteristics of the Men and Their Music 


Before entering upon the illumination of Brahms’ re- 
lations to Liszt and Wagner it becomes necessary to draw 
into the circle of our observations the tendencies and prin 
ciples which characterize these masters of tonal art 
Though there existed at all times between Liszt and Wag- 
ner a strong personal sympathy, a genuine appreciation of 
and boundless admiration for each other, Brahms stood 
alone and pursued an entirely different road to Parnassus 
In the art of Liszt and Wagner there is a close interrela- 
tion of music with the entire spiritual life of their time. 
Roth resort to lengthy, highly original and interesting lit 
erary treatises to defend the new art forms they were 
about to create, and they expounded with compelling logic 
and convincing arguments their artistic convictions and 
their reasons for abandoning the old. Both became poet 
and musician in one 

There pulsates in the music of Liszt and Wagner a pow- 
erful onward pressing, stressful tone life. Splendor, bril- 
liancy, glowing color are spread before us and the imagi- 
nation roams into the remotest paths. Brahms never 
was a knight of the pen. He did not resort to pamphlet 
and press to uphold the principles of his art, nor did he 
personally join in the fray to assert himself and to gain 
ground for his art works. Knowing their sterling worth he 
left them to their fate and to time to be judged. When 
Brahms found himself at the turning point of his life, he 
did not go out as a conqueror into strange lands, but fel! 
back upon the approved old. Through far-reaching and 
assiduous study he had familiarized himself with all the 
musical forms and means of musical expression of the 
last centuries and applied them to the art forms cultivated 
by him. Since he thus appeared as the loyal guardian of 
the classical heritage, he found his adherents chiefly in 
the ranks of those who opposed the Wagner-Liszt propa- 
ganda and who lost no occasion to play Brahms against 
either and both of them. On one side was the all-embrac- 
ing, all-surmounting Richard Wagner, who created an en- 
tirely new realm of tone and advanced the development of 
music a tremendous step. On the other side stood Johannes 
trahms, also a powerful individuality, but a musician who 
did not feel the need of discovering new worlds, who pre- 
ferred to remain in the closer confines of that realm where- 
in great masters had created powerful and lasting works 
before him, strengthened by the trust and faith in his 
abilities to gain an honorable place beside them. 


The Viewpoints of Wagner and Liszt 


A BOUT the middle of the last century the development 


Wagner had recognized in Beethoven’s ninth symphony 
“the closing chapter of a great epoch in music, beyond 
which no one could venture and within which no one could 
assert himself independently.” When he saw himself con- 
fronted by the question as to which road to follow in 
his art, he boldly applied to the music drama of his crea- 
tion an interconnection between the instrumental ac- 
quisitions of Beethoven and dramatic poetry, true to the 
conviction which he later uttered in the characteristic 
words: “Children, compose something new! new! and again 
new! Do not cling to the old, for if you do, the demon of 
non-productivity has you in his grasp and you are the most 
miserable artists.” These words easily explain why Wag- 
net treated Brahms in his writings with so little friend- 
iness, 

Franz Liszt had come to similar conclusions, and being 
also of a nature unlike Brahms’, who was an artist too little 
inclined to press forward, too conservative to dare and 





conquer, had declared his principles as follows: “Since one 
could hardly assume that the development of music would 
consist in the endless reproduction of the same art forms, 
the same outlines and coloring, one ought to permeate it 
with the striving, the moods and opinions, the mode of 
thinking and living of the contemporary generation, and 
connect it with poetry (Liszt) and the other arts (Wagner ). 
And since the tendency of our time is directed toward the 
emancipation of the individual, the deliverance of the ar- 
tistic personality from all scholasticism, from all narrowing 
conventionalities, the new era into which Beethoven had 
led tonal art had the task to shape the art work along other 
lines than merely those of the music formula, to create it 
more free in form and from poetic viewpoints.” Examples 
of this kind became Liszt’s symphonic poems. 
The “Formal” Brahms 

Brahms thinks and composes quite differently. For him 
tonal art has its own purpose and mission. It does not seek 
or require the assistance of the sister arts. In conse- 
quence he utilizes those forms which music, as an indepen- 
dent art, had heretofore cultivated. What he feels and 
what moves him to artistic utterance he does within these 
forms, always on the alert not to give too much predomi- 
nance to the subjective element at the expense of the ob- 
jective. The traditional art forms Brahms accepts as 
something definite, as obligatory, and his aim is directed at 
acquiring a technical mastery in handling themes not in- 
ferior to that of the classical masters. To a certain degree 
the mastery of form is the aim of every aspiring composer, 
but in the case of Brahms this “formal” element gains a 
peculiar, heightened significance. To the “Neo-Germans’ 
the contents of the art work, which only demanded a freer 
form, became the leading thought. With Brahms it was 
first of all the form and the aim to accomplish the archi- 
tectural construction of the composition in a manner to 
bring the art material of past ages into rejuvenated appli- 
cation. His studies were always along these lines. He 
constantly composed sonata movements modeled in spirit 
and form after his classical predecessors. The sonata be- 
came the leading form of his creative activity, After he 
had already given to the world compositions which had dis- 
closed a considerable technical mastery in the control of 
form, he still felt the necessity to “go to school” as a musi- 
cian and to extend his knowledge by practical exercises. 
He arranged with his friend Joachim to join him in the 
study of double counterpoint, canon and fugue, in the 
writing of preludes, chorals and variations. These studies 
he continued for years and they made him the master of 
form we so much admire in him. Forceful, compelling 
musical logic, firm outlines, a certain energy and force of 
expression, all of which are among the characteristics of 
his compositions, are the results of these assiduous studies. 
There are a careful planning, a consciousness of aim and 
an energetic will power not only in the art of Brahms, but 
in his life as well, traits of character which had their source 
in his manly, forceful nature. With firm step he pro- 
ceeded toward his goal and nothing could detract him from 
the path he had once recognized as the right one for him 
to follow. 

Epithets, such as “epigone,” “exhausted art forms,” were 
thrown freely at him. They could not persuade him, how- 
ever, to abandon his ideal to cultivate the heritage of the 
classical masters, and to express his innermost thoughts and 
experiences in the choicest tone language and in the forms 
handed over to him by his predecessors. 


Sincerity, Keynote of Brahms’ Work 

What impresses one so much in Brahms’ compositions 
is their extraordinary sincerity and truthfulness. There is 
never an empty juggling with harmonic or instrumental 
effects. The musical drawing, the outline, predominates 
everywhere, and the tone color serves only to enliven them. 
It is not unlikely that in that respect Brahms was perhaps 
a little too chaste and reticent, since our hearing has been 
somewhat spoiled by the ravishing beauty of the modern 
orchestra, and paradox though it may seem, cannot satisfy 
itself completely now in the discreet shading and in the 
transparent color scheme which Brahms applied almost 
constantly to his writings. 

Brahms’ correspondence affords interesting disclosures 
of what he thought of the art of his time and its repre- 
sentatives. Berlioz and Wagner he does not reject alto- 
gether as artistic “aberrations,” but he is severe in his con- 
demnation of Franz Liszt. His disapproving and derogatory 
iudgment of Liszt shows distinctly the tremendous con- 
trast in their art principles. Here Liszt, the artist, who looks 
prophetically into the future and treats his art in closest 
interconnection with the entire spiritual life of his time in 
its artistic, philosophic and literary aspects. There, Brahms, 
the genuine musician, his eye fastened upon the past, who 
wishes to retain for music its secluded, independent isola- 
lation. Liszt, who demands freedom in form—not willful- 
ness or dissolution of form—and creates from poetic view- 
points; Brahms, who subjects himself to the severity of 
form and to the undisputed competency of musical and 
architectural laws. 


Personal Relations 

The personal relations of Brahms to Liszt and Wagner 
have always remained distant and rather devoid of cor- 
diality. While Liszt and Wagner entertained for one an- 
other a beautiful and ideal friendship, neither of them 
came into closer personal contact with Brahms. Only dur- 
ing the earlier part of his career, shortly after Schumann 
had written his enthusiastic introductory letter of Brahms, 
had the occasion to present his credentials at Weimar. 
Joseph Joachim, an artist of high ideals, had learned to 
admire Brahms as a pianist and composer and was not 
slow about transmitting his impressions to Weimar, where 
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Liszt, in the brilliancy of his fame, had gathered about him 
a large circle of worshippers and adulators. Liszt, the gen- 
erous and large-hearted protector of ung, aspiring 
talents, received Brahms with the cordiality and friendli- 
ness characteristic of him. He seated himself at the piano 
and played from a manuscript, difficult to decipher, Brahms’ 
E flat minor scherzo, op, 4, with astonishing virtuosity and 
correct conception. He ma displayed uncommon interest 
in the young composer’s sonata in F sharp minor, op. 2. 
Despite this rather flattering reception on the part of Liszt, 
and the acquaintance he had formed with some of the more 
talented disciples of Liszt, such as Raff, Cornelius and 
others, Brahms never felt quite at home in this rather arti- 
ficial atmosphere. His straightforward nature abhorred 
all deception and hypocrisy. He could not consistently pay 
homage to the genius of Liszt and give unqualified 
praise to the compositions of the Weimar master. Eye- 
witnesses even relate that during the performance of Liszt’s 
B minor sonata for the piano, the young Hamburg com- 
poser fell asleep gently and quietly. Is it therefore sur- 
prising that the relations between Brahms and his cele- 
brated host had gradually grown estranged and that he left 
Weimar without much ado after a visit of two weeks? 

The friends of Brahms have in recent years endeavored 
to prove, and still are bent upon proving, that Brahms 
never had been an opponent of Wagner’s music. (It is 
possible that the famous manifesto, which Brahms, in 
conjunction with Joachim and a_ few others, unwisely 
signed in 1859, in opposition to the propaganda of the 
Neo-Germans, had made him appear to a certain degree 
in such a light.) It might not be amiss to mention a few 
utterances in support of this assertion. During a sojourn 
in Switzerland, Brahms had occasion to cultivate the 
acquaintance of the Wesendonck family, which, as is well 
known, had filled the life of Wagner with so much happi- 
ness. He displayed a sincere and keen interest in every- 
thing pertaining to Wagner. There was none that had 
gained a deeper insight into the soul life of the Bayreuth 
master than had the brilliant mistress of the house, 
Mathilde Wesendonck. The first written sketches to 
“Tristan” and the handwritten score to “Rheingold” were 
in possession of the Wesendoncks, and A. Steiner is 
authority for the statement that Brahms looked upon these 
pages with the greatest respect and that he spoke of Wag- 
ner at that time in terms of simcere admiration. 


Some Utterances of Brahms 


There are transmitted to us several utterances on the 
part of Brahms, in which he refers to himself as an “old 
Wagnerian” and in which he defends Wagner with sincere 
earnestness and rare zeal. Anton Door mentions these 
words in his personal recollections of Brahms (1903) : 
“Wagner, he is now the first. After him there comes noth- 
ing for a long time. At present everything else disap- 
pears before his eminence, which is not comprehended and 
appreciated by all as well as by myself—certainly least of 
all by the Wagnerians!” 

On another occasion he called himself “the best Wag- 
uerian,” referring to his understanding of the Wagnerian 
scores with a self-consciousness rarely observed in his 
utterances, as “certainly more profound than that of any 
living man” (Widmann). And upon hearing of Wagner’s 
death it was his “first thought, to send a beautiful wreath 
for the grave at Bayreuth” (Brahms’ words, R. v. d. 
Leyen). 

Unfortunately Wagner knew little of Brahms’ real opin- 
ion of him and of his feelings toward him. In his eyes, 
as in those of the world at large, Brahms was his oppo- 
nent. How could one have surmised anything different ? 
Brahms, of his own accord, had done too little to alter 
this opinion. If Wagner had treated Brahms so incon- 
siderately and harshly in his writings, Brahms, “the head 
of the opposing party,” had to suffer for it, that he, as 
a “good Wagnerian.” had not taken the trouble to inform 
his friend Eduard Hanslick, the famous Vienna critic, and 
his other followers, of his opinion of Wagner’s music, and 
that he permitted the abuse they heaped upon him and his 
works. The most painful attacks upon Wagner came from 
the camp of Brahms’ friends. This explains Wagner’s 
biting and mocking words in reference to Brahms. If 
one removes all that is personal from these words, Wag- 
ner’s opinion of Brahms is to the effect that he does not 
see in Brahms an original mind—in the highest sense of 
the word—-or the salvation of music in the direction which 
he cultivated. And with this opinion Wagner is not far 
from the truth. 


Opposing Elements Now Stilled 

After the opposing elements had quieted down, the true 
state of things could not be secreted from the Wagner 
family. It recognized soon that Brahms had stood entirely 
aloof from the doings of his friends and could not be 
held responsible for them. Proof is the letter which 
Mme. Cosima Wagner wrote to Hans Ritter upon the death 
of Brahms: “It is not unknown to me, how lofty his 
attitude towards our art and his opinion of it had been, 
and that his intelligence was too keen not to recognize 
what was perhaps a little foreign to him, his character too 
noble to permit of enmities.” This letter was bitterly 
resented by the friends of Brahms, and Reinmann refers 
to it in a sarcastic way. 

All this because Mme. Wagner confessed in that let- 
ter: “My absence for so many years from the concert 
halls has left me in absolute ignorance of the compositions 
of the departed. With the single exception of one chamber 
music work—on account of the peculiarity of my life—- 
not one of his works, which enjoy so much distinction 
and fame, has come within my hearing.” 

Stilled are the voices of dissent and bitter strife, of 
unyielding and uncompromising opposition. Those of our 
time approach the artistic achievements of Brahms, of Liszt 
and of Wagner without prejudice, in a spirit of progres- 
siveness and catholicity of taste, eager to grasp and to 
absorb the messages of external truth and beauty they con- 
veyed. to us. Nor do we find it incompatible with the 
spirit of our time to pay tribute to the genius of Brahms 
and to profess at the same time an honest appreciation and 
enjoyment of the compositions of Liszt and Wagner. For 
all art knows but two distinct classes: “The knowing and 
capable, and the ignorant and incapable.” 
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TEACHER AND PUPIL 


(Continued from page 35.) 

my privilege to hear thus far. “In the beginning of my 
vocal studies, while a student at the university, I spent 
months trying to master the involved methods of my 
teachers,” he says. “I remember how hopeless it seemed 
to me since I could not reason out their demands, and to 
follow blindly seemed unworthy of the pursuit of any art. 
‘Sing through a mask,’ they told me, and they showed 
me how; but when I tried to do it their way, I simply 
could not get results and was called a dullard. Years after, 
when I had made by bow in all the European countries, 
I thought of the despair of my teachers, and it came upon 
me that had they appealed to my understanding and not 
to my powers of imitating them, they would have saved 
themselves a lot of choleric outbursts; while I, a rather 
penniless student, would have been able to enjoy life a great 
deal more through my saving on lessons. I constantly 
study to learn a better way of doing things, but the way 
of doing them must be my own, as it must be every 
singer’s. 

Sapienti sat! 

“Know thyself” of the ancient Greek philosopher should 
in the case of a vocal pupil be transcribed into “Know 
thy teacher,” and it should be made the cornerstone of the 
educational structure, from a singing point of view, if one 
is to be spared future heartaches and disappointments, 
not to speak of—in these days of Hooverizing—the useless 
waste of time and money. 





REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


MOSHER PRESS, PORTLAND, ME. 
Ella White Custer 


“The Sources of the Power of Music,” a volume of 
sixty-four pages, large octavo size, published in the sump- 
tuous style of this house of special editions. The work 
consists of six chapters, as follows: 1, Dynamics, Primeval 
Force; 2, Rhythmics, Regulation; 3, Harmonics, Benefi- 
cent Combinations; 4; Significance of the Scale of C 
Major, ‘Relationships; 5, The Psychological Sources of 
Art, Compound Influences; 6, Beauty, Ethereal Essence. 

It is hard to describe a book of this nature, which is 
not scientific like a textbook, not a mere product of enthu- 
siasm for an art that stirs the emotions, and not a religious 
work, But science, poetic fervor and religious sentiment 
are happily blended to produce a book that will appeal to 
a refined and educated reader. It expresses the feelings 
that many have felt about music, and it will probably 
quicken an interest for music in those who have not yet 
come under the spell of the great music of the masters. 
There are a number of charts and musical quotations 
which help to make clear the deeper parts of the text. 


G. SCHIRMER, NEW YORK 


May Hartmann 

“Somewhere in France,” a rousing and impressive song 
full of the pomp and circumstance of war and the tragedy 
of those who will never come back from France. The 
skylarks sing overhead and the lilac blooms while the 
wounded lie on the battlefield and mothers far away are 
waiting and watching in vain for the boys who sleep their 
long last sleep. 

The words, by James P. Sinnott, of the Evening Mail, 
are admirably suited to the lyrical expression of music, 
and the composer, who is the wife of Col. Carl F. Hart- 
mann, U. S. Army, has eloquently expressed what were 
evidently her strong convictions. She has produced a song 
that rings true. It carries conviction to the hearer and 
it is practical as well. Almost any singer can make it 
effective. It is dedicated to Frances Alda, who has sung 
it with marked success. 


Dagmar de C. Rubner 


Two songs, “A Lost Love,” “Love’s Question,” both of 
which are songs of sentiment with difficult piano accom- 
paniments which put them in the concert class and prevent 
them from being strummed by the musically untrained. 
They have many harmonic changes and many passages of 
considerable brilliancy, and the voice part is by no means 
easy. An accomplished singer can make these excellent 
songs effective. 


Emilio A. Roxas 


Two love songs for a high voice, “Dreams Dimly 
Lying,” “Welcome Love.” These are the product of a 
vocal melodist who writes smoothly for the voice and 
limits the piano to the function of a supporting accom- 
paniment. They should appeal to singers on account of 
their vocal Italian style, which allows the words to be 
heard and does not strain the voice. They are modern 
enough in harmonies, in spite of their more or less con- 
ventional formulas. 


Edward Horsman 


“The Dream,” a song of the Orient, for a high voice. 
There is an undeniable eastern atmosphere about this song, 
though all the harmonies of all the eastern songs put to- 
gether would not furnish so many chord changes as Ed- 
ward Horsman has employed in the first two pages of this 
“Dream.” A little of the East goes a long way, however, 
and the composer did well to economize on oriental effects, 
This song is suitable for high class recital programs and 
for recital audiences. It is in no sense of the word an or- 


dinary ballad. 


C. Whitney Coombs 
Two songs, “Knight of the Plains,” “Garden of Dreams,” 
the first one of which being a dramatic and descriptive 


song portraying the gallop of the horse, the rushing wind, 
and be changing panorama as the steed courses over the 


ins. 
ve Carden of Dreams” is smooth in its melodic flow, and 
the-piano accompaniment has a charm of its own as a solo 
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THE ART OF SONG 
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BY J. LANDSEER MACKENZIE 





HE study of singing is very apt to stop just where it 
should begin. In other words, the so called study of 
singing is too often confined to a study of the 

mechanism of the voice, without arriving at the secret of 
its use. In judging performances in singing, a distinction 
is seldom drawn between the intrinsic quality of the voice 
and the art with which it is employed. Many people are 
endowed by nature with very beautiful voices, but this fact 
alone does not necessarily constitute them good singers. 
They cannot help the intrinsic beauty of the voice; it is due 
to nature, not art; but the possessors of beautiful voices are 
frequently acclaimed as great artists when deserving of no 
such credit. 

The art of singing lies in the spontaneous obedience of 
the voice to the control of the inspiration of the singer. 
A vocal composition consists of words and music in insep- 
arable association, therefore the inspiration of a singer must 
be both poetical and musical. Singing is the musical ex- 
pression of poetry. Poetry and music are bound together 
in song by the mutual tie of rhythm. One rhythm gives 
expression to both the music and the words To deserve 
the title of artist, the singer must employ this oneness of 
rhythm to express the words in the musical cadence be- 
longing to the song. 

The significance of the poem and its rhythmic value is 
not sufficiently considered in the study of singing. In fact 
the study of singing is seldom pursued to its logical con- 
clusion in the study of song. An exhaustive study of the 
voice will prove its perfect automatism, which in itself is 
dull and lifeless without the inspiration of song. The art 
in singing lies in using this automatism in the service of 
song. 

A capacity to emit full and powerful tones does not con- 
tribute to art unless these tones be employed with due re- 
gard to the inspirational occasion. It is inartistic in the 
extreme to use a full and powerful vocal tone where the 
words of a song make no demand for intensity of feeling. 
This is an artistic outrage too prevalent among those who 
have a powerful tona! capacity. The temptation to employ 
full force of vocal tone is indulged without regard to its 
appropriateness to the song. Unfortunately, this inartistic 
habit finds much encouragement from a public whose ears 
are tickled by the isolated beauty of the tone without con- 
sideration of the lack of art in its employment. _ But if only 
public and singer knew it, this very indulgence is denying 
them a far greater beauty of tone! 

Automatism of Technic 

Because the study of song is given too little attention in 
vocal training, the wonders possible to art are lost in per- 
versions of nature. Nature is the handmaiden of art. 
Therefore for the practice of art there must be no de- 
parture from the laws of nature. In singing the voice must 
be entirely natural, which means that its automatism must 
be perfect. This is a point which too often is lost sight 
of in vocal training. ¥ 

To sing naturally there need be no conscious efforts to 
control the breath. The control of the breath in singing is 
automatic. It is only when any of the natural reflexes of 
the voice suffer disturbance that the breath becomes uncon- 
trolled. Nature has provided a special means for auto- 
matic breath control, which is set in action by the true nat- 
ural tone of the voice. Conscious breath control will never 
achieve the natural and true singing tone essential to the 


art of song. 
The Use of Rhythm 


The first essential to the art of song is rhythm. Rhythm 
is the natural law employed by art to carry inspiration into 


expression. The one rhythm common to both words and 
music is the means by which a song may find complete 
expression in perfect vocal tone. If that rhythm be con- 
sciously set in action, each phrase will express itself in a 
sustained flow of tone which will include all degrees of 
intensity of feeling without effort. 

A common fault with many singers is to upset the nat- 
ural rhythm of a song by giving equal emphasis to each 
note in a phrase. There could be no such thing as an equal 
emphasis, either musically or verbally, in any normal phrase. 
The effect of such a disturbance of all natural law of 
rhythm is to break the flow of tone, and prevent the nat- 
ural progression of tlie phrase to its normal climax. In 
this manner a vocal phrase becomes a series of disjointed 
tones which bear no relationship to one another, and in 
which the highest note is given a prominence out of all pro- 
portion to its intrinsic value, by reason of the effort of the 
singer to attain it. 


Sustained Tone 

An equal emphasis on each note of a musical phrase 
makes a sustained flow of tone impossible. An equal em- 
phasis on each syllable of a verbal phrase, destroys the 
sense, and breaks the thread of interest at every point. And 
yet these are the methods employed by many singers in vain 
attempts to produce sustained tone! 

The secret of a sustained flow of tone is the employment 
of rhythm. The effect of rhythm is flowing tone. Tone is 
sustained, upheld and supported by rhythm. The method 
of consciously applying rhythm to singing is to pay due re- 
gard to the natural emphasis of the phrase. These empha- 
ses form the points or crests of waves in which impetus is 
gathered for the next forward movement. 

If a song be sung in perfect rhythm, there can be no 
vocal imperfection. If there are obstructions to vocal per- 
fection, the rhythm is consequently imperfect. In this case 
the automatism of the voice is incomplete, and the response 
to natural control is inhibited. This must be restored by 
understanding of the obstruction and its removal, for 
rhythm demands the response of perfect automatism. 


Essentials to the Art of Song 

The art of song has many points which are seldom heard 
in the singing of today. First and foremost is uniformity 
of quality throughout the range of the voice. Another is 
perfect phrasing, in which each note bears its right and 
natural relationship to the climax of the phrase, and each 
phrase, its due subordination to the climax of the song. An- 
other is tone intensity without effort or dissipation of force. 
Another is tone intensity related to the intensity of feeling 
contained in the meaning of the words. In this latter point 
singers often expericnce unnecessary difficulty in attempts 
to sing songs in which the musical climax of phrase does 
not coincide with that of the verbal phrase. In fact, com- 
posers are too apt to neglect the rhythm of climax, and be 
satisfied with mere measure of words and music. The art 
of song has many points which require further study from 
both singers and composers, 

Rhythm is the very foundation of music. Much of the 
music attempted in performance is very shaky for want of 
a firmer rhythmic basis. Before the art of music can reach 
its perfection, there must be more understanding of this 
basic law. There are manifold facts yet to be appreciated 
about rhythm which would revolutionize all musical training 
if they were put into practice. Rhythm is the principle of 
technic in the art of song. Without understanding of its ap- 
plication, none of the effects essential to true art can be 
manifested. 





with the voice. The canonic imitation between the voice 
and the melodic line for the instrument adds zest to this 
extremely well written song. 


Rudolph Ganz 

“The Angels Are Stooping,” a tenderly felt and beauti- 
fully expressed slumber song, with an attractive melody 
for the singer and a rich though quiet accompaniment for 
the pianist. 


HAROLD FLAMMER, NEW YORK 


Harriet Ware 

“Fairy Bark,” a song of youth, as it is rightfully called, 
for it has the spirit of youth in every measure of its ani- 
mated melody and cheerful accompaniment. Harriet Ware 
has already written several successful songs. This new 
“Fairy Bark” will probably be another success. 


Bryceson Treharne 

“Mother, My Dear.” This is one of the simplest and 
most natural of this composer’s songs. There is much 0 
the music that sounds sweet and the melody lingers in the 
memory. 


Carl Deis 

“Come Up, Come in With Streamers,” a_ bright and 
cheerful song with the rollicking lilt of an English May 
song. No doubt the English flavor of Alfred Noyes’ poem 
had a good deal to do with the composer’s inspiration. But 
no matter where he found it. He has put it in the music 
and made a really attractive song. 


John Prindle Scott 

“God of Our Fathers,” a broad and stately sacred song 
with an accompaniment that is thoroughly organlike. — 
strong baritone or alto can make this song very impressive 
in the right place at the right time. There are several tell- 
ing climaxes in it. It is also published as an anthem for 
mixed voices. 


MUSIC IN THIS NUMBER 
“A Widow Bird Sat Mourning” 


The name of Bryceson Treharne has come into much 
prominence in American musical circles within the last 
few months. Most of his career has been spent as the 
director of one of the most important music conservatories 
in Australia. Passing through Europe on a musical mis- 
sion in 1914, he was so unfortunate as to be caught in Ger- 
many at the outbreak of the war and was interned in the 
camp at Ruhleben, near Berlin. In spite of the difficulties 
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and hardships with which he had to contend, his enforced 
leisure was spent in the production of most of the songs 
which have recently appeared and which are rapidly win- 
ning popularity on recital programs. “A Widow Bird Sat 
Mourning for Her Love,” which the Musica. Courter 
reprints in this number by special permission of the Bos- 
ton Music Company, owner of the copyright, is one of the 
best of them. Originality, both in the melodic line and har- 
monic combinations, is characteristic of Mr. Treharne’s 
works and is to be found to a marked extent in the ac- 
companying fine song. 
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ORIGINALITY IN MODERN MUSIC 


By Gaylord Yost 


There is much balderdash being written about modern 
music. Much of this is pure speculation or pseudo enthusi- 
asm, for be it known that there is a certain element of 
humanity that never fails to wax eloquent when something 
unusual or new is produced. These devotees are usually 
obsessed with the idea that the new, being in most instances 
incomprehensible, is therefore great. Then we also have 
that class of individuals who are “so intent upon gazing 
at the past that they back into the future.” The attitude of 
the latter is, nc doubt, the ‘greater of the two evils, since 
their influence raises the most formidable barrier to our 
progress. But let us reduce our problem to simple funda- 
mentals and see what the ultimate result will be. 


Incoinprehension is.either the sequence of ignorance on 
the part of the listener or the eccentric ramblings of a mis- 
directed intellect in perpetuating his work in the form of 
so-called art upon an innocent public. Our judgment of a 
work of art depends entirely upon our ability to compre- 
hend it according to our traditional formed ideas. Custom 
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cess through the discarding of traditional ideas and the 
affecting of an idiom entirely alien to our intellects is the 
disease from which some of the ultra-modernists are 
suffering. 

John Alden Carpenter, whose music has won for him a 
place among the immortals, ascended to that place by a 
sincere expression of beauty. True it is that there is a 
touch of orientalism and possibly a trace of French in- 
fluence in his harmonic coloring, but his music at all times 
remains beautiful because it conforms for the most part 
to tradition. We could not possibly imagine his G major 
sonate for viclin and piano coming from the pen of Mac- 
Dowell any more than from Debussy. The fact that cer- 
tain works reflect the influence of personalities or nation- 
alism does not rob them of the right to be called original 
Grieg used the folk-music of Norway in much that he 
wrote. Tschaikowsky used that of Russia. Dvorak built 
his “New World” Symphony upon ideas and impressions 
he received while in this country, and the work of all these 
men is beautiful, and let me hasten to add, original. Still 
they borrowed much from other sources Thus, a work to 
be original does not necessarily have to bear no resem- 
blance to anything that has been written before. 

The effect of music on the inmost nature of 
powerful beyond that of any of the other arts. 


man is 
For that 
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than that which lies at the basis of the other arts This 
is connected with the inmost nature of man and the world 
Its representative relation to the world must be very deep, 


absolutely true, and extraordinarily accurate, because it 
is understood immediately by everyone. It has the appear 
ance of a certain infallibility, because its form may be re 


duced to quite definite rules, expressed in numbers, from 
which it cannot free itself without ceasing to be music 
The obscure relation of music to the world has never been 
made clear. 

So we finally arrive at the logical conclusion that it is 
impossible to free ourselves from certain scientific and 
aesthetic traditions, for as soon as these are cast aside we 


have no foundation upon which to repose 


Let me close with one of Carlyle’s most suggestive and 
inspired passages: “In all true works of art thou wilt dis 
cern a hierarch therefore, and pontiff of the world will 


we call him, the poet and inspired maker, who Prometheus 
like can shape new symbols, and bring new fire from heaven 
to fix it there.” 


Mme. Randall in Unique Series 





and tradition largely determine good usage. great and exceedingly noble art stands alone, quite apart Something unusual in the line of a concert series will 
In my estimation, modern music, or any other music for from the other arts. In it there is no copy or repetition of be that given by Bianca Randall at George M. Cohan’s 
that matter, must be beautiful. It must have symmetry, be any idea in existence in the world. It is understood by Theatre, New York, beginning January ¢ lhere are to be 
coherent, and above all, melodic. As soon as it becomes in- man in his inmost consciousness as a universal language, six concerts in all and at each of these Mme. Randall will 
comprehensible to us it has missed the mark and we can the distinctness of which surpasses that of the visible world present a different program. Each will contain an aria 
no longer call it music. It may symbolize a certain mood, itself. The basis for music lies in the numerical relations from 2 standard opera and several songs of the old South 
Say anger, or depict the ravings of a maniac or the com- which underlie sounds. Arithmetical proportions enter which have probably never been sung in public before 
isant grunting of swine being fed, but this I would call into and have some part in the pleasure which we derive Mme. Randall lias varied the stereotyped program, arrang 
stacular symbolism. from music, as Leibnitz points out, but this does not ac- ing her numbers so that one need not be a finished musi 
It seems to me in these days of symbolism and impres- count for that passionate delight with which we hear the cian to enjoy it. The dates of the remaining five are 
sionism that the composers are aiming at effects, sensation- deepest recesses of our nature find expression in sound. January 13, 20 and 27, and February 3 and 10, and already 
alism or originality rather than at the creation ‘of music— If we take the aesthetic effect as a criterion, we must at- considerable interest has been manifested in thi ideavor 
beautiful music. The desire to attain instantaneous suc- tribute to music a far deeper and more vital significance by “An American lady.” 
First National Community Song Day Courter of December 13. Community singing, in spite of cil now is a member of the Women’s Committee of the 
onan its present popularity, is not a new idea , but merely a National Council of Defence, with Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 


The accompanying picture is a most interesting flash- 
light photograph taken on the occasion of the recent Na- 
tional Community Song Day in Washington, Sunday, 
December 9. Facing the stage and the artists and chorus 
was an audience of about 5,000 persons, who joined in the 
celebration with the greatest possible enthusiasm. A full 


account of the proceedings was published in the Musica. 


FIRST NATIONAL COMMUN 


an old custom. Community singing was in 
dulged in by Amricans long before the Civil War, and 
community choruses were then known as “Singing Schools.” 
spec ially in New England was this form of massed music 
practised by the people. In Washington, a revival of com 
munity singing was brought about by the National Council 
of Women (Mrs. Phillip M. Moore, president). The Coun 


revival of 


HELD DECEMBER g, 


ITY SONG DAY, 


as chairman. Mrs. John R. MacArthur and Mrs. George 
Francis Kerr made the plan possible in Washington, both 


Mrs Arthur 


financially and organized work Ma sug 
gested the words, “Ten Thousand Times Ten Thousand,’ 
for which Carrie Jacobs-Bond wrote the inspiriting music 
Secretary Baker made a stirring address, and was cheered 
to the echo 





AT WASHINGTON 





(Standing) Honorable Newten D. Baker, Secretary of War; to his right (seated), Mrs. George Francis Kerr, director of plans | and pooereme: Lady Aberdeen, president of the International ( 
of Women; President Sinclair, representing the Washington Chamber of Commerce; Captain LaFarge of the French Army; John R. ? rt ~ he representing the New York Chamber of Cow ‘ t s left 
Mrs John R. MacArthur of New York, president of American Music of the Federation of Music Clubs, president of tthe French Club of New York; Mrs. David A an é ar Decer 
Ninth Community Music; Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, chairman of the Women’s Committee of the National Council of Defense, director of America, on December 9; Mrs th M presid 
of the National Council of Women, and residing officer for December 9; Mrs. A. M. Blair, director of the Rubinstein Club of 7p ewes one Captnetes of “The Star val I ( " 
director of the Flag Day chorus, soloist Eleonora de Cisneros, singing the “Song of the Allies”; Mrs William D. Steele, Ce o wae S 7” waraden of Women ( ng | 

Percy Foster, Washington, directing hymns; Professor Otto Torney Simon, director of the Motet choral, “Tree of Light’; Professor ce in K eons r peggy 2 mater hools of Wash 
ington, directing original patriotic song; Albert N. Hoxie, director of Navy Yard community singing and the Philadelphia Community rept + nee bes , director ' ump Mead M 
Marrone of New York, who gave a dramatic rendition of “The Dawn”; Oscar Seagle, batitone, of New York, dedicating to December Ninth en Thousand Times Ten Th usand’” (by Carrie Jacobs Bon 1) 

Carrie Bond, composer of “Ten Thousand Times Ten Thousand”; the Marine Band with Assistant Director Smith 


at the suggestion of Mrs. John R. MacArthur; 


Jacobs 
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De Luca Supreme in Opera and Concert 


s rarely that an operatic singer achieves the same dis- 
tion on the concert platform as upon the stage. One 
e brilliant exceptions is Giuseppe de Luca, baritone 

Metropolitan Opera Company, but those who have 
splendid exposition of true bel canto, which con- 
titutes Mr. de Luca's invariable style in singing will not 

surprised that unusual success is his in both fields. Such 

nice as the following from the Detroit Times of Octo- 
only typical of what the critics say of him 
appears: 


{ the 


ecard the 


$i 15 


ereyer he 


de ica is one of the best equipped singers of the day. 

rich baritone, which he uses with consummate artistry 

taste. Lie proved himself to be as perfect a concert 

an ope star, and his program numbers gave the 

sure bec they were tar trom the conventional 

e displaying the artist’s intelligence, warmth of tem- 

und giitt for dramatic values and effect Because of the 

ng, the vcerity and the vocal charms he put into a 

song, “God Bless You,"’ by Edwards, Mr. de Luca 

have been in most singers’ hands a sentimental 

a song of real beauty Mr. de Luca's rendition 

was an example of the art of knowing how to 
oncert song 

a number of Italian and French songs, each one 

way, Mr, de Luca gave the famous Figaro cavatina 

Barber of Seville, lollowing it with the Toreador 

singing both with richness of vocal power, 

as to the Figaro number, and dramatic spirit 


rat 


ause 


len and 
liction 
the loreador song 
Another De Luca appearance before the opera season 
vas at Waterbury, where the Evening Democrat had the 
following to remark: 
ihe full poss 
Luca sang “Largo al 
With apparently no effort he 
» skill that places him with the 
\ robust voice, combined with 


ibilities of his voice were not revealed until De 
factotum,”” from “The Barber of Seville.’ 
handled the well known aria with 
best Figaros opera has produced. 
agility and flexibility are required 
the proper presentation of this sorg and De Luca meets every 
For am encore he gave “Toreador,” from “Carmen,” 
a further demonstration of the power and beauty 
There is and dignity about the singer 
but does not chill, and his voice, a high baritone, 
mt tenor at times, with discretion and artistry 


equiren 
and = this 
{ his % a reserve 
ch impresses 


is used 


Dai Buell Delights in Logansport Recital 


Buell, pianist, played in her home city, Logansport, 
won appreciative reviews from 
there: 
heard Dai Buell in her first public recital 
last evening in the Elks’ Hall It was to be 
ould not have heard her, since her entertain 
tionally pleasing one 
Buell is a Logansport girl added 
merited for the artist which she is. 
Miss Buell was warmly welcomed last evening She has a very 
presence and a magnetic personality Attractive of 
very charming last evening, in a gown of white 
decollette with iridescent trimming. 
which justifies the assertion that Miss Buell is a 
as follows: Variations on original theme, op. 
minor, Bach; gavotte, Gebhardt; toc 
“Marionettes,” Stcherbatcheff; valse in 
No. 12, Chopin; “Sommerminder,” 
MacDowell; studies, op. 20, 
Du Soir,” Liszt; berceuse, 


Lat 
Ind., rece 
the Daily 

A fair audience 

her home city 
regretted that more 
m t was an exce 

Ihe fact that 
great interest which she 


mily and these 


lribune 


sized 


to the 


Miss 


® was 
satir cut 

Hier program 
pianist of merit, was 

Nawratil; fantasie in C 
cata, op. 111, Saimt-Sacns; 
C sharp minor, etude, op. 10, 
‘Vaarjubel,” Lie; “Rigaudon,” 
Il and VI, Kwast; “Harmonies 
ghinka,” Liapounow 

To say we were delighted and astonished at the highly 
vork of this young pianist (Dai Buell) is to put it mildly. 

The audience seemed fairly electrified with her rare genius, 
her winsome manner, and her wonderful execution, all reinforced 
by a personal charm that is much, very much, beyond the ordi- 
nary iler recent triumphs in New York and Boston do not 
surprise me now 

I have listened to a Liszt recital by Friedheim, I have heard 
wodowsky at his best, I have sat under the charm of Mme. Bloom- 

ld Zeisler's wonderful playing, but to me the promise for the 
in Dai Buell outreaches them in some respects. Her soul- 
il interpretations warm and bewitch both the ear and the intel- 
ct ler velvety touches and sunbursts of tone transport the 
beyond the confines of the ordinary, giving glimpses of 


the grandeur of the divine. 
Logansport proudly claims Dai Buell. Her many friends here 
rejoice in her great achievement. Go on, Dai. You have reached 
Keep your head and health, and 


a high plane for one so young. 
and dwell forever in the hearts of your friends, _ 
W. T. Grrr. 


artistic 


iture 


stener 


hands 


Citizen Herschmann Pleases Indianapolis 


Citizen Herschinann may sound rather odd for the 
heading of an article about a singer’s success in Indian- 
polis, but the word citizen played a very important paft 
in Mr. Herschmann’s recital in that city. The baritone 
had been engaged as soloist at the annual concert given 
hy the Musikverein season, and a day or two previous, 
the local musical circles were somewhat disturbed as to 
the nationality ot the singer. Mayor Bell, who was 


called upon a short time ago to decide whether Kreisler 
would play in that city, received word that Mr. Hersch- 
mann was an Austrian and much investigation followed. 
Mr. Herschmann, however, produced his papers (valuable 
things these days) showing that he had obtained full 
American citizenship in New Jersey in 1913. The matter 
was ended, and in spite of the difficulty, Mr. Herschmann 
appeared at the concert and created a most favorable 
impression. Emphasis of the statement may be found 
in the following clipped from the Indianapolis Star : 

Despite the forbidding state of the weather last night, a fair-sized 
audience assembled to hear Arthur Herschmann, baritone, at the 
second concert of the Musikverein season. Mr. Ernestinoff, the 
conductor of this singing society, was to a large extent responsible 
for the appearance of Mr. Herschmann. The excellence of Mr. 
Ernestinoff’s musical taste and judgment was thoroughly confirmed 
to the appreciative audience in the nine numbers given by this 
baritone, whose continental training has been of the best, and 
those who went to hear him felt themselves rewarded, whatever 
efforts they made to be presnt at his Indianapolis debut. 

Mr. Herschmann’s voice has some beautiful tones, his range is 
unusual, his manner is quite operatic, his general style is slightly 
florid and Italian he imparts a great deal of meaning 
by his vocal interpretation. A glance at the program sufficed to 
show that his work has led him out of the beaten paths of his art. 
Unlike the average program arrangement, his first song, “‘Pauvre 
Martyr,” by Paladilhe, was not chosen to impress his hearers with 
the more obviously successful aspects of his voice. It was a sub- 
dued and sad song in which he introduced himself with a rather 
more dramatic sequel in Tosti’s “Ridonami La Calma” with its 
recitative passage. “‘Under the Greenwood Tree,” set to music by 
an American composer, J. P. Dunn, a short, brisk number, con- 
cluded this initial group. For these as for all the others the accom- 
paniment was beautifully played by Mrs. S. L. Kiser. 

His second group was composed also of three numbers—Schu- 
bert’s exqnisite “Der Doppelganger,” and two by Hugo Wolf, “Ver- 


“PILZER A MAS 


The Chicago Evening American said this of him recently, 
and stated further: 

“Unheralded, this young master, and the word mas- 
ter is not an exaggeration, instantly won the unqual- 
ified favor of his public. Scarcely had he drawn the 
first luscious tones of the adagio in the Handel sonata 
than a current of sympathetic understanding joined 
the audience in a common pleasure. Mr. Pilzer is cer- 
tainly easily one of the most interesting violin per- 
sonalities before the world today. His tone is ample, 
warm, soulful, colored with much distinction.” 
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The Chicago Tribune said: 

“He is a good violinist, by ony measure. Nobody’s 
tone is cleaner—not even Zimbalist’ He selected a 
good medium for his begianing--Handete E major 
sonata; and he played it with purity, fullness, sane 
simplicity.” 


The Chicago Journal said: 
“Pilzer’s great merit 
tone.’’ 


The Chicago Daily News said: 
“Mr. Plizer Is a brilliant performer, endowed with 
a very fleet and facile technic and with much musical 
taste. . His performance of the last movement 
of the Bruch G minor concerto was a virtuoso feat 
in the apparent ease with which it was played and 
with the plastic clarity of its reading.” 
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borgenheit” and “Der Freund,” calling for more volume of tone. 
For an encore, “Sei Wieder Gut,” another softly sung num 

The soloist concluded his separate work with three German son 
“Drei Wanderer” (Hermann), with its fine accompaniment in build- 
ing up its final climax; Moser’s “Des Gepanzerten Feldgebet” and 
“Der Schleisische Zecher” (Reissiger). Perhaps nothin, afforded his 
hearers more general pleasure than. th the favorite eep River,” 
which brought soft bass tones not usually within a range of bari- 
tones. A noticeable point in all the soloist’s work was his restraint, 
the sense he conveyed of power in reserve. 

“Trutzleid” (Atpotaetes) sung by Mr, Herchmann and the 
chorus, brought to an end a expan of just about the Y length 
and variety of offering. T program opened with e Star 
Spangled Banner,” sung by the chorus. 


Mr. Herschmann’s present tour took him as far west 
as Kansas and he expects to be booked west of Kansas 
City during the season of 1918-1919. The people of St. 
Louis liked the baritone’s singing very much and he is 
to return to that city next season. Mr. Herschmann 
finds the western audiences to be keen and responsive 
listeners. 


Greta Torpadie’s Buffalo Success 


Greta Torpadie, soprano, achieved another noteworthy 
success with the Orpheus Club, of Buffalo, a fortnight 
ago, as is shown by the following press comments: 

Miss Torpadie created a deep impression with her soprano voice, 
which she uses with great intelligence. This young Swedish artist, 
although but twenty-three years old, has progressed | far enough to 
give rich promise. Her aria, “Ah, fors é lui,” from “Traviata,” was 
sung with an admirable command of coloratura and technical flu- 
ency. Recalled, she sang a southern melody with real charm. In a 
group of pretty songs, “Skylark Pretty Rover,” ty Handel, she was 
captivating, and the exquisite feeling of her “Amarilli,” by Caccini, 
elicited spontaneous applause. “Le Clavicin,” bd Dell’ Acqua, and 
“L’Oiseau Bleue,” by Decreus, were gems of vocal expression.— 
Buffalo Courier. 


Greta Torpadie, soprano, was heard here for the first _ time last 
evening and she won favor with the ly. She 
possesses a delightful voice of much beauty amt she sings with a 
great deal of skill. Her voice has carrying power, and it is soft 
and sweet in all the registers. Miss Torpadie was heard to 
advantage in an aria from Verdi's ‘‘La Traviata,” and a group of 
songs by Handel, Caccini, Dell’. Acqua and Decreus. In all these 
songs she was very good and she was compelled to add two extra 
numbers.—Buffalo Commercial. 


Miss Torpadie, heard for the first time in_ Buffalo, established 
herself at once in the favor of her hearers. She has an engaging 
personality and her voice is remarkable for its clarity, carrying 
power and extended compass. She sang an aria from “Traviata,” 
and a varied group of songs by Handel, Caccini, Dell’ Acqua and 
Decreus, being obliged to add to her official list. The voice is flex- 
ible and lends itself readily to the execution of coloratura passages. 
The proverbial pin could have been heard to drop during her de- 
livery of “Carry Me Back to Old Virginia.””—Buffalo Express. 





Miss Torpadie, the possessor of an excellent coloratura soprano 
of considerable flexibility, sang an aria from “La Traviata” with 
commendable skill and musical understanding. As an encore she 
gave “Carry Me Back to Old Virginia,” which was delightful in 
its pathetic appeal and variety of tone colorin The other num- 
_— on her program were equally well vendeesl.~Dultels Evening 

mes, 


Kansas City Likes Mabel Garrison 


A hearty welcome was extended to Mabel Garrison, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, when she made her ini- 
tial bow as a recitalist in Kansas City, Mo., on November 
27. Her reception was “neither lukewarm nor halfway. 
The audience liked her unreservedly,” according to the 
Kansas City Times: 

The unvarying buoyancy of her tones, added to their pellucid 
purity, freedom and compass, combined with her sense of poetry 
to make her singing a pleasure. She managed to make George’s 
“Danse Sacree’* sensuous without robbing- it of mystery. Mous- 
sorgsky’s dance within a song disclosed an airy lightness unusual 
in a Singer able to command tones so full and broad. 

Campbell-Tipton’s “Crying of Water” has been ae | mate times, 
but. its imagery is most clusive, and few, if any, have ollowed 
it with the poetic understanding Miss Garrison brought to its in- 
terpretation. A fine orwegian echo song, sung in art-freed 
tones, headed the folksong group which included —— I Was 
Seventeen.’ This last ph 1. the r d fr 
of her voice, the exquisite taste of her singing. 





= the ‘“Travi- 
ata” aria and in her Mozart and Handel, she disclosed a finished 


style. 
Miss Garrison was assisted by George Siemonn, who proved a 
sympathetic accompanist and a composer able to imprison in a 


lullaby the real madonna quality. 


Philadelphia Praise for Besekirsky 


Wassily Besekirsky, the Russian violinist, gave a recital 
recently at Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia. What the 
public of that city thought of his work is best shown by 
the appended excerpts from the press of that city: 

The pleasant impression made by Wassily Besekirsky, Russian 
violinist, when he appeared here with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
a season or two ago, was renewed last night, when, at his well- 
attended recital in Witherspoon Fa he gave further extgenes of 
his ability in a more extended form of violin work. While Cesar 
Cui, Rimsky- Korsakoff, Rachmaninoff and Gliere are every-day 
names in this country, there is seldom an opportunity of hearing 
their music pla ed by an authoritative Russian musician as was 
the case last night, and the enjoyment derived from Mr. Besekirsky’s 
work was correspondingly augmented by the intelligence and grace 
with which he interpreted his national music.—Philadelphia Record. 


Mr. Besekirsky has a splendid inst instrument from which he is un- 
able to draw the latent beauties. The violinist is undoubtedly a 
serious musician, with admirable sincerity of purpose. Mr. Besekir- 
sky produced a beautiful tone from his instrument.—Philadelphia 


Evening Ledger. 


A well-attended recital at Witherspoon Hall last evening r 
duced to the Philadelphia public the gifts og aces Wassily 
Besekirsky, the Russian violinist. . esekirsky inclines 
to faultless technic rather than to an am... 2. abandon heed- 
less of the minor elegances. Mr. Besekirsky takes delight in the 
conquest of the tangles that would tie up less agile fingers. . . 
Accepting the violinist’s refreshingly sincere queue in place 
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of an exaggerated ego, and a platform presence of poise and 
manly refinement instead of the long-haired erratic apparition of 
the popular notion of a fiddler, it may be said that Mr. Besekirsky 
is an extraordinary facile, and fluent executant. Many players who 
have made a name for themselves might take example from his 
clean, free way of bowing, his assured fingering, his unfailing pre- 
cision of form, and the intelligence of a gentlemanly scholarship 
at all times and in all places.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Werrenrath, “Master of the Art of Singing” 





A varied program, “to suit the most discriminating 
taste,” was given by Reinald Werrenrath, on November 
21, in Ashland, Wis. “The leading baritone of the concert 
stage” is the appellation given him by the Ashland Press. 
His program included arias by Handel, groups of Italian, 
German, French, English and American songs, all chosen 
with rare good taste. “Mr. Werrenrath is a thorough 
master of the art of singing. At the end of the evening 
his voice showed no signs of fatigue; in fact, his tones 
seemed more beautiful with each song. His diction is 
flawless,” declared the Press. 

Mr. Werrenrath’s success is probably best summed up 
in the following article which he earned at the editor’s 
hand: “Reinald Werrenrath, you are.all right. Some of 
us mere men who were forced to go to your concert when 
we wanted to see ‘Very Good, Eddy,’ are now tickled to 
death. We started in the evening hating you; we wound 
up the evening loving you. By golly, but you can sing!” 


Minneapolis Praises Van Vliet 





Cornelius van Vliet, cellist, continues to inspire sincere 
praise from Minneapolis critics. Following is an example: 


Van Vliet appeared as soloist and played the Saint-Saéns con- 
certo for cello in A _ minor. There is a fine opportunity and 





CORNELIUS VAN VLIET. 


great temptation to compare our local player and Casals so soon 
after the latter’s sensational performance here, Friday night. Mr. 


‘van Vliet’s musical choice for the program yesterday was finer 


than the Lalo concerto. He proved himself again to be a great 
artist and musician, with every equipment needed, except a ten 
thousand dollar instrument. Mr. van Vliet is a decided musical 
asset to the city and at no time has he given a more satisfactory 
performance than in this concert.—Minneapolis Daily News. 


Anna Case Delights on Concert Tour 





Anna Case, soprano, during her recent tour, delighted 
big audiences at her every appearance. Press excerpts 
reflecting her splendid receptions follow: 

There were two occasions last evening when Anna Case mounted 
to the pinnacle of song. She had dazzled with vocal pyrotechnics; 
had been dainty and winsome and displayed technic which aroused 
the admiration of musicians before in response to applause she 
swung into Julia Ward Howe’s “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
Then she stirred the hearts of four thousand people, for the little 
figure seemed to expand to the majesty of her theme, the spirit of 
womanhood shone from her eyes, the voice took on a more vibrant 
fullness and rang till the furthermost nook of the big hall filled and 
threw back the mighty cadence in a flood of swelling harmony. 
oe f you could have taken your attention from her you 
would have seen the misty eye and the hand at the throat of those 
about you. In her second group came a number which, it is safe 
to say, was unfamiliar to most of the audience, “‘Synnoves Song, 
by Kjerulf. It was as the wail of the ghost of love out into the 
night of utter despair. And it moved men and women, which is 
the ultimate province of song. She had been so Ky 4 dainty, so 
airy and blithe in the preceding offering, “Tl Neige, y Bemberg, 
that this transition revealed the profundities of a woman’s heart, 
struck and came home with sweeping force. . . That ring in the 
“Battle Hymn” and the long low wail—they are something more 
than art.—Tulsa Daily World, Tulsa, Okla., November 2g. 


The program scheduled Miss Case for an even dozen wr , but 
her audience ruled otherwise for not less than ten times she was 
called back for an encore, and to all Miss Case graciously responded. 
—Dallas Morning News, Dallas, Tex., November 24. 





The Goddess of Liberty come to life—that is what Anna Case is. 
When she sang “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” she held every 
loyal heart in the audience in her little American hand. She has 
a deep and sympathetic appeal that comes from some innate spon- 
taneity. She is loveliest when she is simplest, and when she is 
simplest she is most eloquent. It may all be summed up in a word 


by saying that she is to the recital manner born.—Daily Oklahoman, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., November 27. 





Anna Case verified all advance reports howéver seemingly extrav- 
agant of her personal charms and beauty of voice. Radiantly lovely 
and endowed with a voice at all times appealing—from the mo- 
ment of her appearance, the occasion was one of unalloyed pleasure. 
—San Antonio Express, San Antonio, Tex., December 6. 


Anna Case, the beautiful soprano, sang her way right into the 
hearts of the audience. The auditorium was filled to capacity to 
hear her. Miss Case proved an artist of varied moods. Her voice 
was sweetly crooning in the “Hindu Slumber Song,” in “Dans 
Ropte Felen” she was captivatingly saucy, and when she sang the 
prayerful “Angelus” the deep emotion and religious fervor were 
emphasized.—Houston Daily Post, Houston, Tex., December 3. 

Her voice is of melodious, liquid charm, flexible, buoyant and 
vibrant at all times with emotional content. Throughout her work 
she preserves an artistic balance. . Her purity of tone and of 
diction with her remarkable breath control and vocalism almost flawless 
appealed effectively at once to her hearers.—Houston Chronicle, 
Houston, Tex., December 3. 

A-n-n-a C-a-s-e. Did eight small letters ever before spell so many 
wonderful things? Fame, fascination, beauty, grace, a linnet’s voice 
just Anna Case,—Republican News, Hamilton, Ohio, November 16. 





Praise for Reed Miller 





Reed Miller’s participation in “The Messiah,” given by 
Le Cercle Gounod, Rodolphe Godreau, conductor, in New 
Bedford, Mass., December 9, occasioned the following 
praise for the tenor: 

The soloists—Reed Miller, tenor; Grace Kerns, soprano; Rosalie 
Wirthlin, contralto, and Arthur Middleton, baritone—gave com 
plete satisfaction. Mr. Miller, who has sung here before with Le 
Cercle Gounod, again made a favorable impression with his beau- 
tiful voice and his sympathetic rendering of the parts entrusted to 
him.—New Bedford Evening Standard, December 10, 1917. 

Reed Miller, who sang so well at the first concert of, last season, 
gave the opening recitative and aria, “Comfort Ye” and “Every 
Valley” in flawless style. It was a pleasure to listen to his singing 
for its sureness, its phrasing and its beauty of tone. His singing 
is certainly exalted speech, for his diction is perfectly distinct, and 
yet it does not interfere for a moment with his beauty of tone 
New Bedford Mercury, December 10, 1917. 


Reed Miller has such a charming personality, is so whole souled, 
that even if he were not a fine singer of oratorios, he would be 
“persona grata” with New Bedford people. However, he does not 
have to depend upon his personality to carry him through, for he 
is a thorough artist, and rose to splendid heights last night in “Thou 
Shalt Break Them.” This solo is badly placed in the “Messiah,” 
for it comes right after “Why Do the Nations So Furiously Rage,” 
which is the biggest solo in the entire work, and it is, after all, a 
sort of “pee wee” affair after the tremendous energy and sonority 
of the other aria. That Mr. Miller was able to put it over in such 


a wonderful way after the big aria of Mr. Middleton, and make 
every note of it tell, is perhaps the finest compliment that the 
writer can pay him. As usual, Mr. Miller sang “Comfort Ye” 
and “Every Valley” as few tenors can sing it. The writer has 
been a warm personal friend of Mr. Miller's for many years, and 
he never loses his delight in the tenor’s thoroughly artistic work. 
Whenever he comes to New Bedford, he and the writer hold a 
reunion and talk over the old days. Miller is such a thorough 
gentleman, in addition to his fine artistic qualities, that it is always 
an event in the writer’s life to meet him again.—New Bedford 
Times, December 10, 1917. 


Detroit Press Lauds Gunster 





Frederick Gunster, tenor, appeared in an artist concert 
under the auspices of the Tuesday Musicale, Detroit, 
Mich., on December 11, at the Hotel Statler. His pro- 
gram ranged from Gluck, Legrenzi and Purcell through 
Schubert’s “Who Is Sylvia?” and “Hark! Hark! the 
Lark!” and a group of French songs, to modern com- 
posers. The favor with which Mr. Gunster was received 
is attested by the following excerpts: 

Mr. Gunster’s lyric tenor voice revealed unexpected power in the 


first of a group of French selections, “J'ai pieure en reve” by 
Georges Hue, held a coquettish intonation in “Bon jour, Suzon!” by 
Leo Delibes, became solemnly impressive in “D’une Prison’ by 


Reynaldo Hahn, and convincingly sincere in ““Embarquez-vous!” by 
Benjamin Godard. 


In three tonal pictures by Gertrude Ross, “Sunset,” “Night” and 
“Dawn,” new beauties were revealed by Mr. Gunster’s careful 
phrasing and distinct enunciation. . Sweet and ingratiating 


in quality, Mr. Gunster’s voice seemed at all times under his con 
trol, and charmed the listeners repeatedly ‘ Yetroit Free 
Press, December 12, 1917. 


Frederick Gunster, tenor, was directly and solely responsible for 
the pleasurable success . . . of the artist concert ; 

There are many reasons why the meed of praise can be extended 
without reserve. In the first place commendation is due for the un 
usually tasteful selection of a program that grew in interest with 
each successive number. 


His voice has a quality in it which makes one want to hear more 
It is soft and tender when the composer's score calls for that and it 
is strong and full when need be.—Detroit News, December 12, 1917 
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WHAT THE TEACHERS ARE DOING 








Olive Nevin Acknowledges Her Teachers 


n December 4, Nevin gave a recital at the Prin- 
s Theatre, New York, and since that time so many 
ple have questioned regarding the training of her voice 
hat the sought out and asked concerning the 
natter 
My ftir 


Olive 


inger wa 


chance with me, for I was 
not a seriou at all, and must have been a great 
trial to them. However, as a young girl, Edith Torrey, of 
t taught me the value of a syllable. I have well 
d this precept since those early school days. 
James Stephen Martin taught me to appreciate song, 
riminate good from bad songs and singing, and 
me my first training in public singing. 
us work, after a good many years of just 
during my eight years residence in Los 
under Esther Palliser, so well known 
und remembered in London, Berlin and Paris. She brought 
fruit of her years of experience in every branch 
what it really meant to work 
is to her that | everything that I 
York last year lo her unselfish and 
tirel labor very hard-to-hold student, for more 
than three solid years, | owe my diction in all languages, 
been much talked about, and much of the as- 
art in my appearance. And it gives me great 
vingly and gratefully acknowledge all of 


t teachers had little 


student 


member 
1; 


y first seri 
ging “eth 
gel This was 


me the 
f vocal art 
er It 


\ 
AveW 


and taught me 
or i Care owe 
brought to 
with a 


which has 
and 
pleasure to k 


rance 


this 

‘When I came to New York last season, it was to the 
tudios of Eleanor McLellan, the well known teacher, and 
accompanist, for further preparation 
entering New York concert life. I owe them 
much Through their sincerity and great interest in 
| learned so many priceless lessons in what to do 
and when to do it in order to build a successful career. 
Miss McLellan gave me of the best in her, and I benefited 
accordingly. Mr. Kiesewetter often left his very busy 
studio to act as my accompanist when it was to my inter 
est Through their efforts, I not once felt the awful dis 
and hopelessness that greets most newcomers 
with deep appreciation that I ack 


alter Kicsewetter, 


wfore 


couragement 
to the metropoli It is 
what they have done 

“My present teacher, with whom I 
home and through whose 
friendship, in practising with me 
the December recital is really 


nowledge 
am establishing my 


loving and patient 
an hour each 
due, is 


New York 
work and 
day, the 
Amanda 


success Ol 
Vierheller.’ 


Klibansky Pupils Always Busy 


Klibansky, the vocal instructor, are 
before the public. A. Marentze Nielsen sang 
Musical Club, Hartford, Conn., December 6, 
Motherhood Club, also in Hartford, December 
Shepherd, soprano, the following en 
re booked tor December Bloomington, Ill, 
December 3: Decatur, IIL, December 4; Charleston, IIL, 
December Neoga, Ill, December 6; Robinson, IIL, De- 
cember 7; Indianapolis, Ind., December 8; Martinsville, 
ind. December to; Crawfordsville, Ind., December 11; 
Nobleville, Ind., December 12; Kokomo, Ind., December 
13: Portland, Ind., December 14; Decatur, Ind., December 
" Stetson Humphrey, baritone, sang compositions by 
Mabel W. Hill at a musicale given by Cecile M. Berens 
studios, 158 West Ejighty-first street, New York, 
December Florence McDonough, contralto, is engaged 
as soloist at Temple Beth a Albany, N. Y. She 
ut a concert at the Y. M. C December 2. Novem 
2, she was engaged to sing Be the Rotary Club at the 
len Eyck Hotel. November 4, she appeared at the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church; November 18, at the First Lutheran 
where she is to sing again December 23. 
audience listened to three artist 
at the Wanamaker auditorium, 
Berini, Charlotte Hamilton and Gilbert Wilson 
and songs with fine effect. Indeed, so much 
were these singers enjoyed that encores prevailed, a storm 
of applause «e-echoing through the establishment. Miss 
Hamilton's singing of songs in English won all hearers; 
Stassio Berini sang tenor numbers with fine effect, and 
Gilbert Wilson a Speaks song as an encore after the Don 
and had to repeat it. Mr. Wilson sang a 


Pupils of 

ntinually 
for the 
and for the 
17 For Betsy 
gpagements we 


serge! 


Lane 


in her 


AN « 
eT 


Church, 
December 1, a capacrty 
pupils of Sergei Klibansky 
STASSIO 


nging armas 


Carlos aria 


group of new songs by Loomis at a musicale given by 
Mme. Buckhout, New York. He has also been ‘engaged 
as soloist at the Jewish Temple, 150th street and Amster- 
dam avenue, and for a concert at the Drama and Comedy 
Club, Hotel Astor, December 17. Alvin Gillett, baritone, 
gave a very successful recital in Summit, N. J., December 
6. He was assisted by Fanny Levine and Cornelius Estill. 
Lotta Madden was soloist at the Rubinstein Club musicale, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, December 15. 


Saenger Pupils Sing for Invalided Soldiers 


Perhaps it is not generally known that a number of our 
boys who have served the colors “Over There,’ have 
been invalided home, and they, with ‘many sick soldiers 
from nearby camps are convalescing in one of the base 
hospitals near New York City. Hearing of these boys a 
few weeks ago, a number of Oscar Saenger’s pupils went 
there to sing oe play for them. The first to entertain 
were Mrs. Franklin D. Lane, soprano; Arthur Bulgin, 
baritone, who also played the ukulele as an accompaniment 
for the boys to join in the choruses, and Helen Chase- 
Bulgin, accompanist. These artists went from ward to 
ward and sang to the accompaniment of a collapsible organ, 
which was easily carried around. This impromptu con- 
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cert proved such a splendid tonic for the boys that they 
requested the artists “to please come again, it did them so 
much good.” Since then, weekly concerts have been given 
there and others who have done their bit are Ella Hop- 
kins, soprano, who also gave several delightful monologues 
of a humorous nature, which pleased immensely. Her 
sister, Norma Hopkins, accompanied her on the violin, and 
also gave several solo numbers. Mrs. W. Gordon Harri- 
son, mezzo-soprano, sang popular numbers, and Margue- 
rite Wilson, soprano, sang Southern melodies. 


Savage Stars Margolis Artist-Pupil 


Townshend Ahern, who has an excellent baritone voice, 
and who has never studied with any other instructor but 
Samuel Margolis, the eminent New York vocal teacher, 
has, for the past few months, been singing the part of 
Passion in “Everywoman” with great success. 

The critics without exception speak of him as having an 
extraordinary voice. Few people known that Mr. Ahern 
had hardly any voice to start with, even such an authority as 
Mme. Sembrich having told him his voice was very small 
both in volume and range. 

Mr. Margolis, therefore, is especially proud of his pupil, 
when one considers that he has studied only a little more 
than two years. 

Mr. Savage expects good things from young Ahern, and 
hopes to star him soon in one of New York’s leading 
theatres. 








“An Hour of Music” at the Buck Studios 


An interesting “Hour of Music* with the pupils of 
Dudley Buck was that given at the New York studios of 
this vocal teacher on Tuesday, December 11. Elbridge 
Sanchez and Edgar Schofield, both of whom were sched- 
uled to present a large share of the program, were unable 
to appear, the former because of an attack of bronchitis, 
the latter suffering from laryngitis. James O. Boone, an 
old pupil of Mr. Buck, stepped into the breach as it were, 
singing three songs of the South in his inimitable man- 
ner. Lydia Civette, a young Italian girl only eighteen 
years of age, who possesses an excellent voice, sang Bem- 
herg’s “La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc,” and a group of songs 
by Schminke, Lieurance and Sibella. In two song groups 
by Thayer, Beach, Rummel, Lidgey, Branscombe and 
Sachelet, Cynthia Kellogg displayed the beautiful quality 
of her voice, Bachelet’s “Chere Nuit” being especially 
enjoyable. Ida Dawson, who has sung many times before 
at similar affairs at the Buck studios, delighted every one. 
Although she had been suffering for more than a fortnight 
vith a severe cold, Mrs. Dawson pleased in the “Voci di 
Primavera” of Strauss and a song group by Rogers, Dunn 
and Ware. As a final touch to the program’s enjoyment, 
Mr. Buck sang the * ‘Chanson Bachique” from Ambroise 
Thomas’ “Hamlet,” Henschel’s ‘ ‘Morning Hymn,” Ronald’s 
“Down in the For est” and Huhn’s “Invictus,” giving those 
assembled a lessou in art, beauty of tone and ease of pro- 
luction. 

The spacious studios were filled with an audience which 
included many persons prominent among the composers and 
musicians, 


Aschenfelder Students in Recital 


The third recital of the season by pupils of Louis 
Aschenfelder was held in the Aschenfelder studio, Satur- 
day evening, December 8. In spite of the inclement 
weather, a large audience attended. 

The program was given by Adele Schiitte and Grace 
Strasburger, sopranos; Max Rosner, tenor, and Josephine 
Niclas, pianist. They were assisted by the Aschenfelder 
mixed quartet, Alice Goldberg, diseuse, and George Stew- 
art, violinist. 

Both Miss Schiitte and Miss Strasburger appeared last 
season in Mr. Aschenfelder’s concerts, and they both 
showed marked improvement over their previous work at 
this time. They were warmly applauded. Josephine Niclas 
is a pianist of promise. She has a brilliant technic, and 
plays with plenty of musical feeling. She gave the Mosz- 
kowski waltz in E with a finish and dash that was worthy 
of a more experienced artist. Max Rosner, tenor, sang a 
group of five songs, the most successful of which was “Der 
Asra,” by Rubinstein, in which he showed the result of 
much serious study. His voice, which he handles with 
much skill, is of the robusto type and suitable to dramatic 
work. 

This recital was the occasion of the first appearance of 
the Aschenfelder mixed quartet, comprised of the follow- 
ing singers: Misses Dalcher and Roegener and Messrs 
Rosner and Saxe. Their ensemble is well balanced, and 
they sang with considerable verve and nuance. 


Van Yorx Pupil in Grand Opera 


Malvina Parry, contralto, an artist-pupil who has studied 
with Theodore van Yorx during the past four years, has 
been engaged for the winter season of grand opera to be 
given at the Theatre Arbeu, in Mexico City, by the Mexi- 
can Society for Theatrical Art. 

The season opened on December 8 with “Gioconda” and 
will continue about twenty weeks, after which a tour will 
be made through Cuba, Porto Rico and Venezuela. 

Miss Parry has had much experience in church, concert 
and recital work throughout the East and Middle West, 
and this season has had numerous engagements as first 
contralto with Italian opera companies playing in New 
York. 

At a recital given by Miss Parry at the Van Yorx stu- 
dios on November 23, Mr. Ingegnieros, the Italian operatic 
agent, was so charmed with her voice and art that she was 
at once engaged for the Mexican season. 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


“Music—and Singing”—Buckhout-Collins Patriotic Mu- 
sicale—Malkin Pupils Play—Elenore Altman Re- 
cital—Harold Land’s Busy Season—Criterion 
Quartet at Rialto Theatre—Central Baptist 
Church Children’s Choir—More Linnie 
Love Sayings—Capouilliez 
Engagements 





Yonkers Music Teachers Organize—Howe Musicale— 
Ascension Church Music—Harold S. Fowler— 
Schlieder Lectures—Gegna with Southland 
Singers—Florence Turner Maley 
Songs Sung 





“Music—and Singing.” So reads a conspicuous sign at 
the well known Moretti restaurant. Why differentiate be- 
tween music and singing? Is not singing music? We all 
know that sometimes singing is not music, so this may be 
an unconscious dig. What Moretti really means is “Instru- 
mental and Vocal Music.” The music is usually excellent 
at this modest food emporium, and the instrumentalists 
and singers enjoyable. 


Buckhout-Collins Patriotic Musicale 


Compositions, instrumental and vocal, with poems ap- 
propriate to the holiday season, a patriotic note in all, con- 
stituted a recent program of music given by Laura Sedg- 
wick Collins, at the studios of Mme. Buckhout. These 
songs were so much liked that they had to be repeated: 
“Be Like That Bird,” “Sweet Summer, Goodbye,” and 
“The Star Spangled Banner Is Ours.” Several of them 
are dedicated to Mme. Buckhout. James O. Boone, tenor, 
sang solos and duets with Mme. Buckhout. Miss Collins 
read several of her own poems. There were bugle calls, a 
group of boy scouts carried the colors, and taps were 
sounded by Scout Bugler Ferris. The large audience was 
very enthusiastic. 


Malkin Pupils Play 


December 16, fifteen young pianists, boys and girls, gave 
a program of music ranging from Bach to Balakireff at 
the Malkin School of Music. The roomy headquarters 
were crowded oy interested listeners. The names of the 
pianists follow: Eileen Platt, M. Bloomfield, Ann Blynn, 
Sadie Birnhak, C. Platt, Isabel Weiss, Sylvio Jacobs, Cora 


Spero, Etta Leblang, Sadie Newman, Rebecca Grecht, 
Allen Barmen, Herman Navros, Miss Goldstein and Julia 
Glass. 


Elenore Altman Recital 


The program of Elenore Aftman’s piano recital, Aeolian 
Hall, December 15, contained works by classic, romantic 
and living composers, among the last mentioned being 
Paderewski and Stojowski. The capable young pianist, 
who has been heard here before, pleased a good sized 
audience by her fluent technic, unusual musical tempera- 
ment and finish of all that she played. Miss Altman should 
be heard more frequently, for she is a poet-pianist. 


Harold Land’s Busy Season 


Harold Land, baritone, soloist at St. Thomas’ Church, 
Manhattan, appeared in a recital in connection with 
Messrs. Nemser and Wilkes at the Masonic Temple, Yonk- 
ers, December 20. December 21, he sang the important 
solo in the Te Deum at the special service at St. Thomas’ 
P. E. Church, Tertius Noble, organist. December 23, 
he sang the bass solos in “The Messiah” at the same 
church, the other soloists being John Sahlbeck (boy so- 
prano), Bertha Hughes, alto, and Reed Miller, tenor. The 
week previous, Mr. Land gave his own recital of two dozen 
songs at New York University. Other engagements fol- 
low after the New Year. 


Criterion Quartet at the Rialto Theatre 


One of the much enjoyed features of recent per- 
formances at the Rialto Theatre was the appearance of the 
Criterion Quartet, composed of John Young, Horatio 
Rench, George Reardon and Donald Chalmers. They sang 
some of the humorous and serious quartets made familiar 
by them to thousands. of listeners throughout the summer 
Chautauqua circuit. The perfect unity, as well as the 
capable solo voice, in a word, the superior team work, ex- 
plains the success of the Criterion Quartet. 


Central Baptist Church Children’s Choir 


A novel feature of the seventy-fifth anniversary cele- 
bration of the Central Baptist Church, Frank M. Good- 
child, D. D., pastor, was the surpliced choir of children. 
They sang both processional and recessional numbers, un- 
der the capable leadership of F. Reed Capouilliez, solo bass 
of the church. At the morning service Hans Kronold, 
cellist, played. 

This entering wedge of a surpliced junior choir will, of 
course, lead to a similar adult choir, for there is no ques- 
tion that this form of church music gives real dignity and 
worth to the choral portion of church service. 


More Linnie Love Sayings 


Linnie Love, soprano and teacher of voice, has printed 
many brief sentences summarizing her vocal precepts. 
Here are a few more: 

The perfect Italian singer has no throat. 

You may mirror your own nature in your singing. 

It is much easier to be critical than to be correct. 

Singing should be taught as an aid to elocution. 

Volume of tone is never obtained by forcing the tone or the breath. 

He who knows how to control the breath and how to pronounce, 
knows how to sing. (So Pathiartti says.) 


Capouilliez Engagements 


F. Reed Capouilliez was soloist recently at Hackensack 
in the harvest cantata, “Penitence, Pardon and Peace.” 
He is now soloist of the Central Baptist Church and 
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Fort Washington Temple, New York, and has served in 
similar capacity at the Intercession Chapel (Trinity Parish) 
West Park Presbyterian Church, North Congregational 
Church, New York, and the First M. E. Church, Westfield. 


Yonkers Music Teachers Organize 


Robert W. Wilkes, teacher of piano, voice, organ and 
composition, editor of “Musicolumn” of the Yonkers Daily 
News, has headed a movement for organizing the teachers 
of music of this thriving suburb. Several meetings have 
been held at his residence-studio, 29 Robins Place. Com- 
mittees have been appointed, and an election of officers 
will soon be held. 


Howe Musicale 


Martha Kimberly Marquette, soprano; Audrey Laun- 
der, contralto; James O. Boone, tenor; W. Francis Par- 
sons, baritone; Hans Barth, pianist; Mary McKenzie, vio- 
linist ; Lillian’ Robertson, Will R. Reeves and Isabella 
Hertzman, accompanists, appeared in an evening of music 
for the benefit of the American Red Cross, December 22, 
at the handsome residence of Mrs. George Howe, Park- 
Hill-on-Hudson. <A feature of the affair was the song 
Cycle, “My Lady of the Year,” music by W. Francis Par- 
sons. The program was followed by dancing, much en- 
joyed by the young people present. y 


Ascension Church Music 


Jessie Craig Adam is organist and director of the choir 
of Ascension Episcopal Church, Eleventh street and Fifth 
avenue. This choir consists of twenty young women and 
a dozen men, who give leading choral works frequently 
throughout the season. Some of those performe d, or in 
course of study for future performance, are “Creation,” 
“Crucifixion,” “Holy City,” “Deluge,” “Gallia” and “Hear 
My Prayer.” 


Harold S. Fowler, Tenor 


Harold Stanley Fowler, tenor, pupil of Mme. Hallam- 
McLewee, member of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, is build- 
ing up a big reputation for himself. He has a clear and 
expressive voice of high range, and sings with distinct 
enunciation. Some leading New York church will be for- 
tunate to secure him as soloist. 


Schlieder Lectures 


Frederick Schlieder, organist of St. Nicholas Collegiate 
Church, announces a series of Tuesday evening lectures 
at 17 East Fortieth street, beginning January 8, on “Cre- 
ative Harmony and Its Relation to Improvisation and 
Composition.” Mr. Schlieder is a well known authority 
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on improvising, and in this series of lectures will give 
outlines for self-practice in training the creative faculties. 
revealing many harmonic secrets of value. The committee 
on arrangements consists of Herbert Stavely Sammond, 
Chester H. Beebe and Edna Pearl van Voorhis. This 
course is planned in aid of war sufferers 


Gegna with Southland Singers 
Max 


Gegna, the Russian cellist, will appear twice as 
soloist at the Southland Singers’ first concert, January 15 
Gretchen Hei deklang, soprano, and the club, consisting of 
fifty women’s voices, will complete an interesting program. 
The conductor is Raymond V. Nold, and Emma A. Damb- 


mann, the founder and president, 


Florence Turner Maley Songs Sung 


Songs by Florence Turner Maley, both published and in 
manuscript, were recently performed at the residence of 
Frank Seymour Hastings. Her “Lass o’ Mine,” arranged 
by Carl Hahn for male voices, was recently sung with 
effect at the Arion Society concert 





Quebec will be the first city on this side of the Atlantic 
to see “Les Maris de Ginette,” the light opera by Felix 
Fourdrain, whose songs are quite popular on recital pro 
grams this season. There will be two performances of 
the work on January 24 and 25. 
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[The Musical Courier Information Bureau constantl 
eceives letters and inquiries, which are replied to wi 
all possible promptness. The service of this bureau is 
free to our subscribers and we ask any one wishing in- 
formation about any musical question or upon any ques- 
tion connected or associated with music and musical 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Musical Courier, with the names of the inquirefs 
omitted. Following are some inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them. These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is sought. Inquiries 
will be answered as soon as possible, though there is 
some unavoidable delay on account of the large number 

received.—Editor’s Note.] 


Advancement of Music Society 


Will you please give me the address of the Society 
for the Advancement of Music which was mentioned 
in a recent number of the Musica Courier? 

The National Bureau for the Advancement of Music is 
located in the Tilden Building, 105 West Fortieth street, 
New York City. 


Eleonora de Cisneros 


Can you tell me where Mme. de Cisneros lived, 
whether in this country or Europe, before the war? 
Did she sing in this country, or only abroad? 

Mme. who is an American, lived in Paris 
before She had a beautiful apartment with a 
large music room, where she entertained often when in 
the city. But her operatic engagements took her fre- 
quently to other countries. She was a member of the 
Chicago Opera Company; she sung in England, Italy, 
Spain, in fact all over the Continent, but always between 
her tours returned to her Paris home, which was 
kept in readiness for her. It may interest you to hear 
that Mme. Cisneros is very fond of outdoor exercise. In 
Paris she rode every morning in the Bois, and it was one 
of the sights of the afternoon. in the well known and 
beautiful park, to see Mme. Cisneros, smartly dressed, 
walking along the promenade accompanied by her two big 
white dogs. 


Cisneros, 
the war. 


5, Which Is He? 


I observe on page 16 of your issue of September 27 
an advertisement from which it appears that Giacomo 
Rimini is both a tenor and a baritone. Will you be 
good enough to inform me which of these two voices 
he possesses ? 

Giacomo Rimini is one of the baritones of the Chicago 
Opera Association. 


Addresses of Musicians 


I have been informed that the MusicAL Courier will 

kindly give me the addresses of parties whose names 

I enclose. Hoping this is not imposing upon you and 

thanking you in advance for the desired information. 

Sidney Homer, 30 West Seventy-fourth street, New York 
City; Arthur Foote, Boston, Mass.; Oley Speaks, 201 West 
105th street, New York City; Fay. Foster, 229 West r1ooth 
street, New York City; R. Huntington Woodman, 131 
Hicks street, Brooklyn; James H. Rogers, 304 Clarence 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio; Gilbert Spears, address not 
known to the Musica, Courter; do you mean, perhaps, 
C. Gilbert Spross? 


Wants List of Managers 


Once more as a subscriber of the Courter I am ap- 
pealing to you for information. Would you be so kind 
as to give me a list of managers who would take an 
interest in young singers just starting to make a career? 
Would prefer the names of those who would work on 
a commission basis. 


It can be said in general terms that all managers take 
an interest in young singers just starting to make a career— 
but their interest is usually that of any business man who 
is selling his wares; in the case of managers it is their 
time, experience, and business connections all over the 
country that make their services valuable, whether for the 
beginner or the better known singer. All the reliable man- 
agers have expensive offices with: qualified assistants, and 
the whole equipment is called into service for placing a 
musician. For an unknown singer the work is of course 
much more arduous than for the established artist, there- 
fore it is hardly probable that “placing” one just starting 
to make a career can be easy. Any reliable manager takes 
an interest in all his clients, wants them to succeed, and 
works for that end to the best of his ability. No matter 
how talented the young singer, just think for a moment 
of the amount of money it is necessary to put out in ad- 
vance advertising before there is any return. 

There are some managers who will contract with an ar- 
tist on a commission basis, but they will seldom do any 
real work to advance a young artist, unless one of most 
exceptional promise. On the other hand, there are man- 
agers who do not always carry out agreements and con- 
tracts, even when large sums of money have been paid in 
advance for their services. 

You will find the names and addresses of managers in 
the columns* of the Musicar Courter. Would it not be 
your best plan to see some of them and thus find out 
exactly what arrangements you can make? It is best to 
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make appointments, for they are all busy people, and also 
to take with you any notices that you may have of work 
done. 


Photographs of Pianists 
Can you tell me, if possible, where I can obtain origi- 
nal photos of different artists, especially pianists? 
Breitkopf & Hartel, 22 West Thirty-eighth street, New 
York City, have a large stock of professional photographs, 
so they may be able to supply those that you wish. 


Katherine von Klenner 
Will you be kind enough to inform me whether 

Mme. von Klenner takes pupils? Some one told me that 

she did not teach as much as in former years. I would 

like to know. 

It is quite true that Mme. von Klenner does not take as 
many pupils as in former years, but that does not mean 
that she no longer teaches. She is, as you probably know, 
one of the best known vocal teachers in New York City, 
and it would be quite impossible for her to refuse to con- 
tinue the work that she has so ably established and con- 
ducted in the past. But, as she has interests in many 
things, she prefers to teach only a certain portion of her 
time, and thus be at leisure to take an active part in many 
of the leading questions of the day. She is prominent in 
a number of societies, where she is well known as a fine 
speaker, one who understands her subjects and is ever 
ready to advance whatever cause she pleads. There are 
few women of the present day who can boast of the suc- 
cess that Mme. von Klenner has made in whatever she has 
undertaken. 

A few years ago Mme. von Klenner founded the Na- 
tional Opera Club of America, a name that hardly ex- 
presses the magnitude and importance of the “club.” This 
is Mme. von Klenner’s pet work; she is heart and soul in- 
terested in it and its success. So you can see that she has 
so many outside interests, both social, educational and na- 
tional, that she cannot give the time to teaching that she 
did formerly. Her success as a teacher is so well known 
that she is constantly in receipt of requests for lessons, 
but she has earned the right to take life easier and to en- 
joy whatever she can. 


Testing the Voice 
Will you kindly reply to my letter through the in- 
formation column of the Musicat Courier, telling me 
who is a recognized authority in testing the voice in 
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OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


A department known as the Information 
Bureau has been opened by THe Musicar 
CourRIER. 

Information on all subjects of interest to 
our readers will be furnished, free of 
charge. 

Artists, managers, clubs, students, the 
musical profession generally can avail them- 
selves of our services. We are in touch 
with musical activities everywhere, both 
through our international connections and 
our system of complete news service, and 
are therefore qualified to dispense informa- 
tion that will be valuable to our readers. 

Tue Musicat Courter will not, however, 
consent to act as intermediary between 
artists, managers and organizations. It will 
merely furnish facts. 

All questions received will be treated con- 
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New York and approximately what would be charged 

for the service? 

Could you furnish me with the address of Margaret 
Abbott, appearing on the cover of Musica Courier 
of Thursday, November 29, 1917? 

Also, would you consider one too old te begin the 
study of music at thirty-five years of age? I have, 
or have been told that I have, a good voice. 

Any of the reliable vocal teachers of New York would 
be considered an authority for testing the voice. The 
charge for the service is usually the price of one lesson, 
varying according to the teacher. In case of the pupil 
taking lessons, there is an extra lesson given later to cover 
this charge. Teachers found it necessary to make a charge 
for voice “trying,” as so many dishonest people applied to 
have their voices heard when it was done free. In one 
case a girl boasted that she had been to every teacher in 
Boston and had her voice tried, when she had no idea of 
taking lessons, but she got all that advice free. 

Margaret Abbott’s address is 156 East Thirty-eighth 
street, New York City. 

If you are beginning the study of music for your own 
satisfaction to enable you to sing acceptably for your 
friends and yourself, thirty-five years of age is not at all 
too old. But of course it would be too old for any one to 
begin to train a voice for a professional career. The 
writer knew some one in one of the large cities who began 
to take lessons in singing when she had reached the age 
of fifty-three, and she certainly obtained much pleasure 
for herself and others by her singing; not a great voice 
naturally, but a pleasant one, very sweet and quite capable 
of singing many of the pretty ballads and songs then in 
vogue. 


About Rowland Leach 
Will you kindly give me some information regarding 
Rowland E. Leach, former concert manager of the 
Strand Theatre, in Chicago, IIl.? 
Mr. Leach may be addressed, care of Bush Conserva- 
tory, 800 North Clark street, Chicago, III. 


Books on Modern Music 
Can you tell me the names of some books on modern 

music? 

Books on modern music have naturally lagged behind the 
development of the music itself. There are not many. 

‘The Rise of Music,” by Joseph Goddard (Reeves, Lon- 
don, $2.50, obtainable from C. H. Ditson & Co., East 
Thirty- fourth street, New York), touches on it, and Carl 
van Vechten has considerable to say about it in his book, 
“Music and Bad Manners” (Schirmer, New York, $1.25). 


Musical Christmas Games 
Do you have any musical games or any other games 
that could be used at a Christmas party? 

Perhaps you might find something in a book called 
“Music Foundation Games,” written and published by 
Lida Helen Thompson, whose address is care of Frank 
Patterson, Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Warlich Sings at Bryn Mawr 





Reinhold Warlich, the baritone, gave a recital at Bryn 
Mawr College. Pa., very recently, and sang groups of early 
Italian and French, modern French, modern American, 
Russian and Old Scotch songs. He was very successful 
and won the hearty approbation of the large audience of 
young ladies. Elmer Zoller was the accompanist. 
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A splendid climax to his work of the evening was achieved by 
VIVIAN GOSNELL, the basso of the evening, in his inspiringly 
dramatic rendering of “Why Do the Nations” sung with entire 
ease at a tempo which would have been the Waterloo of any 
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ing. For a basso his higher tones were of a melodiousness that 
proved something of a surprise, his deepest tones musical.— 
The Advertiser, London, Ont., January 2, 1917. 
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Schofield Triumphs at Cincinnati Debut 


Edgar Schofield, the New York bass-baritone, made a 
successful first appearance in Cincinnati on December 6, 
when he was soloist with the Orpheus Club at the opening 
concert of its twenty-sixth season. This organization has 
been responsible for the introduction to Cincinnati of many 
artists who have since become widely known, among them 
Christine Miller, Grace Kerns, Paul Althouse and Arthur 
Middleton. So enthusiastically was Mr. Schofield received 
that his return will be as welcome as has that of the other 
singers who have preceded him. His numbers included the 
aria, “O tu Palermo,” and groups of songs — “Weyla’s 
Gesang,” by Hugo Wolf, Hugo Kahn’s “The Victor” and 
several others in lighter vein. He was obliged to add six 
encores. 

John W. Frothingham, Inc., announces that Mr. Schofield 
has been engaged to sing the bass part in “Caractacus” on 
the opening night of the North Shore Festival at Evanston, 
lll., next May. Other soloists engaged for this perform- 
ance of the Elgar work include Marie Sundelius, Paul 
Althouse and Arthur Middleton. 


Pittsburgh Soprano ‘Winning Popularity 





Emma Parenteau, one of the leading sopranos of Pitts- 
burgh, sang at a musicale in that city on Thursday, No- 
vember 22. Mme. Parenteau, who is an artist pupil of 
Morris Gabriel Williams, has a voice which combines the 
qualities of the dramatic and the lyric soprano, As a 
concert singer and as soloist in an important Pittsburgh 
church, Mme. Parenteau has become justly popular with 
the musical public there. Mme. Parenteau is already booked 
for several important engagements this season. 





Gretchen Morris with New York Liederkranz 





At the New York Liederkranz concert, Gretchen Morris, 
dramatic soprano, sang, in addition to incidental solos 
with the choir, the aria “O Mighty Ocean” from Weber’s 
“Oberon,” winning a remarkable success. 

Some question was raised about the singer’s judgment in 
undertaking to sing such an aria, but with the rehearsal 
more confidence was established. After the performance 
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there was no question about the singer’s equipment in 
voice or muscianship, and the ovation that greeted Miss 
Morris was a genuine triumph. 

The following letter from Eugen Klee, musical director, 
speaks for itself. It is undoubtedly the forerunner of 
many important engagements for this artist: 


Miss Morris’ true, clear and sympathetic high, dramatic voice 
and the rendering of the most difficult aria, “O Mighty Ocean” 
from Weber's “Oberon,” created a delightful impression and proved 
a decided success. (Signed) Evcen Kee, 

Musical Director 


John B. Siefert Popular in Pittsburgh 





It was of John B. Siefert, tenor, that the Beaver Valley 
News said: “It is a real pleasure to hear a tenor who 
displays such musical ease in his upper register, which com- 
bines both beauty and power. He displayed in “Thy Re- 
buke Hath Broken His Heart’ all the sympathy and feel- 
ing necessary for the interpretation of this number, while 
he rose to a splendid climax in the aria ‘Thou Shalt Break 
Them.’” Mr. Siefert was for three years a pupil of Mme. 
Carl Alves at Leipsic, Germany. He has appeared as 
soloist with the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest 
Altschuler, conductor, on three occasions; has sung seven 
times as soloist with the Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra, and 
he was the winner of the tenor solo in the international 
Eisteddfod, where he was chosen from among thirty con- 
testants. 


Lillian Heyward Busy 





Lillian Heyward was soloist for the Lewis and Skye 
Association on November 26, at the New Amsterdam 
Opera House, New York. Her program included many 
Scotch songs. She also appeared on November 25 as so- 
loist with the Williamsburg (N. Y.) Saengerbund, and 
on December 19, in East Orange, N. J., with the Haydn 
Orchestra. 
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nal violinistjc genius in Max Rosen was proclaimed under 
the heading “promising talents in need of assistance.’ 

As the resources at the disposal of the MacDowell Club 
were not sufficient for several years of European study, 
and as it was deemed that little Max’s remarkable talent 
deserved every advantage, his benefactors decided not to 
accept this offer, and other channels had to be sought. 

All this time, while Miss Lubarsky, the Goldmarks and 
his other friends were scouring the city for musical phi- 
lanthropists, little Max was continuing his studies with 
different teachers, for it is not easy to find the right 
teacher for a genius. The boy frequently exasperated his 
instructors, who at this time were Alois Trnka and later 
Bernard Sinsheimer, by his quicksilver quality as a stu- 
dent. It was too uncanny to have a pupil who, the mo- 
ment after a mistake was indicated, picked up his violin and 
played the passage, not only correctly but perfectly. 

But to get back to the search for Senile. Through Miss 
Parlow and the Goldmarks, and because of the wonderful 
letters which Maud Powell and Zimbalist had also written 
about the boy after hearing him play, the attention of the 
late Edward de Coppet, that famous philanthropist, who 
did so much for music by his support of the Flonzaley 
Quartet, was finally attracted, and it was arranged that 
Max should play for him after one of the celebrated Sun- 
day afternoon musicales which were given at the De Cop- 
pet home. The program of the afternoon included some 
numbers by the Flonzaley Quartet, and after the other 
guests had departed, Mr, de Coppet asked the Flonzaleys 
and a few other prominent musicians to remain and hear 
a young boy violinist. 

When Max, who had been having a perfectly lovely 
time at this affair, eating goodies to his heart’s content, 
was told that it was time for him to play, he called Mrs. 
Lubarsky aside and confided that he had eaten so much 
candy and cake that he would rather not play just then; 
but he was finally prevailed upon to change his mind by 
Miss Lubarsky’s threat that if he did not he would not be 
sent to Auer—a threat, by the way, which always made 
him instantly submissive. Very interesting are the details 
of this audition and of the sensation that this little East 
Side urchin created among these musical cognoscenti. 
Unfortunately, space forbids our enumeration of more 
than the most important detail, which was that before 
Miss Lubarsky and her little protégé took their departure 
that afternoon Mr. de Coppet had pledged $6,000 for the 
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boy’s European education and wished arrangements made 
to have him sail almost immediately. ‘ 

When Benjamin Rosen, father of the boy, heard this 
miraculous news his joy was pathetic to behold. Without 
further ado, he closed up his little barber shop and made 
ready to accempany his son to Europe, for Max was only 
a child of twelve and could not go alone. 

Just prior to their departure, it was planned for the boy 
to give a concert at Cooper Union to help defray some 
extra expenses in connection with the trip. Though this 
concert occurred just in the week of the Titanic disaster, 
and the night was a dreadfully stormy one, the hall was 
packed. Indeed, it seemed as if the entire population of 
the East Side had turned out to honor little Max Rosen, 
who might be a genius, but who was nevertheless one of 
their very own. 

With the well wishes and heartfelt interest of his many 
kind friends, Max and his father finally sailed for Europe 
and went directly to Loschwitz, a little town near Dres- 
den, where Auer and his pupils spent the summers. All 
the way across on the boat the child did not touch his 
fiddle. It was much too exciting and wonderful being on 
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such a great big ship and* having every one from the cap- 
tain down make a pet of him and give him good things 
to eat. But when he finally reached Loschwitz and realized 
that the very next day he must play for the great master, 
he was overcome with fear, and would not stop practising. 
All day long and into the evening the child played on his 
fiddle, and when it came 10 o'clock, the hour when all 
noises in that quaint little town were supposed to cease, 
little Max still kept right on practising, and neither the 
threats nor cajoling of the law-abiding old lady who kept 
the pension could stop him. 

In this connection, Professor Auer himself tells the story 
of how, happening to pass this cottage during the even- 
ing, he was amazed to hear the sound of some exceptional 
and wholly unfamiliar violin playing, and, when after 


. listening for some time, he knocked at the door to inquire 


who it was, he was informed by a very much agitated old 
lady that it was a “little American boy,” who was to play 
for the great professor the next day, and was so fright- 
ened that they couldn’t make him stop practising. 

“Tell him to have no more fear,” said the master, “for 
Professor Auer has heard him and will accept him as a 
pupil.” 

leh then on all was plain sailing till the end of the 
summer, when Professor Auer left Loschwitz for Petro- 
grad, and Max and his father were forbidden by the Rus- 
sian authorities to accompany him. It was just at the 
time when very few Russian passports were being given 
to Americans, and practically none to those of the Jewish 
faith, Although Professor Auer tried in every way to 
have the ban lifted, it was impossible, and so the boy was 
left behind in Berlin to continue his studies with Willy 
Hess until the professor should come to Germany again. 

During his stay in Berlin, Max made many friends—a 
gift which those who know him say he has had from in- 
fancy and which has helped him throughout his career to 
the more speedy fruition of a talent that would have tri- 
umphed eventually in any case. 

While under the guidance of Willy Hess, who took the 
greatest interest in him, he also attended classes at the 
Hochshule, studying languages and showing the same 
proficiency in his mastery of these that he did in his music. 
It was not long before he began to appear publicly with 
orchestra and in recital in Berlin and other German cities, 
and everywhere the boy’s talent was recognized and ac- 
claimed. 

At the outbreak of the war, when Professor Auer 
moved his home from Petrograd to Christiania, Max ac- 
companied him, and for the past three years he has been 
continuously with the great master. 

From Anna Della Winslow, daughter of the American 
Consul at Copenhagen, who just recently returned to this 
country, comes the latest news of Max Rosen’s ripened 
talent. It was last March that Miss Winslow—at the re- 
quest of her father and under protest—went to Max’s 
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first concert in Copenhagen. “I want you to go and hear 
a young American boy, who, I understand, has a very 
remarkable talent,” said Mr. Winslow, who was unable to 
attend this concert himself. 

Very much bored at the prospect, for she had heard 
many of those so-called “remarkable” youngsters through- 
out the capitals of Europe, Miss Winslow consented, at 
the same time wishing that this prodigy had found some 
other time for his concert than just when she was very 
tired and occupied with other matters. 

“But,” to quote Miss Winslow’s own words, “the mo- 
ment Max stepped out on the stage with his bright, ani- 
mated face and magnetic manner, I was interested, and 
after his first few tones my interest changed to amaze- 
ment and then to rapture. Where could I have been that 
I never heard this wonderful boy before? I said to my- 
self. After the concert I realized, as did the audience and 
the newspapers the next day, that Max Rosen was a great 
violinist—one worthy to take his place among the first of 
those other world famous violinists whom Prefessor Auer 
has introduced.” 

After three concerts in Copenhagen, the American youth 
appeared in all of the other prominent cities of Scandina- 
via, including Stockholm and Christiania. Everywhere he 
created a sensation. 

“One bows with respect to this youth, who already is 
capable of the impossible and who surely will stand among 
the foremost and greatest artists,” said the critic of the 
Stockholm Morgenbladet. “It is certain that Max Rosen 
is a new wonder, a born genius as a musician and execu- 
tant,” was the verdict of the Christiania Morgenbladet. 

Whether America will echo these verdicts and give 
credit to a great talent that has sprung from its own soil 
is a debatable question, but at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on Saturday evening, January 12, with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Max Rosen will make his American debut— 
and we shall see! 





The Sittig Trio, consisting of Gretchen Sittig, violin; 
Edgar Hans Sittig, cello, and Frederick V. Sittig, piano, 
assisted by Margarete Ober, gave an unusually interesting 
concert in the grand ballroom of the Plaza Hotel, New 
York, on Tuesday afternoon, December 11, which was 
attended by a very large and representative audience. The 
program contained compositions by Beethoven, Corelli, 
Donizetti, Bruch, Haile, Eisler, Kramer, Sandby and 
Boisdeffre. 

The concert opened with the allegro from Beethoven’s 
C minor trio, which was played with musicianly precision 
and artistic finish by the Sittig Trio. Other numbers 
played by the trio were Kramer’s “In Elizabethan Days,” 
Sandby’s “Agnete and the Merman” and Boisdeffre’s “By 
the Brook.” The latter was repeated. 

Edgar Hans Sittig gave an excellent rendition of a son- 
ata by Corelli, which he played with sincerity, warmth 
and devotion. Margarete Ober delighted the audience 
with her singing of an aria from “La Favorita,” three 
songs by Haile and Eisler’s “Marching Song,” and as an 
encore gave an aria from “Samson and Delilah.” Gretchen 
Sittig played the allegro adagio from Bruch’s G minor 
concerto, receiving much well deserved applause. She 
possesses a tone of pure, broad and crystalline clearness, 
flawless technic and mature interpretative ability. Her art 
is charming because of its simplicity. 


A New Carmen 


Carmen, one of the most poignantly dramatic roles in 
opera, is also one of the most difficult to interpret, because 
of its emotional demands. Carmen therefore is some- 
times a disappointment to the operagoer who is sensitive 
to the dramatic values of the stage, because of the 
failure on the part of many singers to fill the theatrical 
requirements of the role. It is therefore a pleasure as 
well as interesting to note 2 new Carmen—a Carmen who 
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can sing, aci, dance and even smoke a Spanish cigarette, 
this latter in itself a no mean accomplishment. 

Berenice Marchand, who sang recently with the Carlo 
Nicosia Grand Opera Company, is of the firm opinion that 
the dramatic foundation of an opera is as important in its 
interpretation as the musical investiture. 

“Music alone,” declares Mme. Marchand, “does not make 

an opera, a fact that is overlooked by the majority of 
opera singers. ‘The reason seems obvious. All their efforts 
have been directed toward music alone, and the acting of 
an opera has been made of secondary importance, or of 
no importance at all. My training for an operatic career 
has included several years’ experience in comedy and light 
opera. Here I gained a knowledge of dancing and dra- 
matic expression which, as every one knows, is a requisite 
to the successfui interpretation of the more difficult of the 
operatic roles. 
_The enthusiasm of the press for Mme. Marchand’s 
singing of Carmen and of Azucena in “I! Trovatore” is 
general. One critic said of her Carmen: “She made an 
excellent impression. Her voice, a mezzo-soprano of great 
beauty and power, held its quality throughout the long and 
exacting test prescribed by Bizet’s music.” And of her 
Azucena: “Mme. Marchand’s work was a revelation. She 
looked the part, she sang the part, she acted the part—a 
true artist.” 


Eleanore Cochran on Tour 


Last week Eleanore Cochran began a tour of forty weeks 
in vaudeville. At this time her regular program includes 
the “Bird” aria from “Pagliacci,” “For You a Rose,” 
“When You and I Were Young, Maggie,” “The Long. 
Long Trail,” and Tosti’s “Goodbye.” Her appearance is a 
distinct acquisition to the stage, her work aiding in the 
elevation of this class of entertainment. Miss Cochran is 
rapidly establishing herself with music-lovers of this coun- 
try as well as those who enjoy vaudeville. Her step in 
this matter has been commended, since it will in no way 
interfere with her standing in the musical world. With 
her on this tour is Eric Zardo, composer and concert 
pianist. Those who are included in her routing undoubtedly 
will look forward to her visit, as she made. many friends 
for herself and her art during her tour two years ago as 
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soloist with the New York Philharmonic Society, Josef 
Stransky, conductor, and her subsequent appearances in 
concert and recital have established her as a general fa- 


vorite. 


Accidents Happen to Best Regulated Memories 





David Bispham tells a new story on himself: 

“For all the many operas, hundreds of oratorios and 
thousands of songs I have sung, my memory has to be 
carefully watched, and I dare not allow my attention to 
be distracted, when before an audience, by faces of men 
or of clocks which sometimes stare one out of countenance 
in concert halls, or indeed by anything which might take 
my mind off the performance in hand. 

“An amusing thing happened recently when, in the midst 
of Harriet Ware’s vocal gem, ‘A Boat Song,’ my eye hap- 
pened to catch that of a friend who sat toward the front 
of the hall. My slippery mind immediately slid into a train 
of recollections, and with the sliding my tongue slipped 
and I made a mistake which landed me in still another, but 
I went on as if nothing had happened. The song contains 
the line, ‘lazily, drowsily sway, little boat,’ etc, but I, with 
seeming composure, lilted leisurely into ‘lowsily, drasily 
bay little swoat!’ 

“The following morning, in the Sun, William J. Hender- 
sonson remarked, apropos of my concert, ‘Mr. Bispham’s 
memory played him false at one point in the program; but 
then, no one makes mistakes with such authority as Mr. 
Bispham,’ ” 
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HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on . Singing”; 
Author, New lish Version of “Carmen”; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 


in English.” 
40 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N. W., London 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


January 10, 1918. 


Champaign, IIL, 
recital 


Theodore Spiering 
January 10, 1918, 


Grace Kerns—Philadelphia, 
with Fortnightly Club. 

Arthur Middleton——Cleveland, Ohio, February 3, 1918, 
under auspices of the Board of Education; Pittsburgh, 
Pa., February 5, 1918, with the Mendelssohn Choir of 
Pittsburgh, in “Elijah”; Lockport, N. Y., February 7, 
191k 

Leopold Godowsky and the Cherniavskys 
lowa, on Music Course of Coe College. 

Tina Lerner—December 28, 30, Havana, Cuba. 

Martha Atwood Baker--Newton, Mass., December 27. 

Merle Alcock—St. Louis, December 27. 

\delaide Fischer , 1918, with Pablo 

sals in Rachel B. Kin ps nF $ series at the Blackstone, 
Hartford, Conn., January 28; Middletown, Conn., January 
29, 1918; Middletown, Conn., January 30, 1918. These 
three last appearances as soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society 

Dai Buell—Boston, 

Charles Harrison— Petersburg, Va., 
Hopkinsville, Ky., January 24, 1918; 
January 28, 1918, to February 2, 1918. 

Lester Donahne—Hopkinsville, Ky., January 

Edith Rubel Trio—Boston, January 17, 1918. 


Cedar Rapids, 


January 11, 19018, 
January 22, 1918; 
in Missouri from 


24, 1918. 


Mabel Addison Busy 


Gifted with “a beautiful voice of warm and silken qual- 
ity which was very pleasing” (Pittsburgh Post), Mabel 
Addison is rapidly establishing herself. This season she 
as filled engagements in Atlantic City, Pittsburgh, New 
York, Philadelphia, Bloomfield and W ilmington, her suc- 
cess resi iting in re ~engagemerts in these cities. Miss Ad- 
o has bcen engaged as soloist at the West Park 


dison, wl 


MABEL ADDISON. 

New York, sang the contralto solos 
in the performance of Handel’s “The Messiah,” given, De- 
cember 20, at Carnegie Hall, New York, by the Co- 
lumbia University Chorus, under the direction of Walter 
Henry Hall. The other soloists were Florence Hinkle, Dan 
teddoe and William Tucker. Next spring, Miss Addison 
will make a tour, covering the states of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, IVinois and Indiana. 


Presbyterian Church, 


Caruso in the Movies 


In the New York City Court recently a judgment for 
$1,270 was entered in favor of Dr Pasquale Marafiti, 
physician at the Metropolitan Opera House, against Clar- 
ence W. Willetts for a breach of contract involving the 
first appearance in the movies of Enrico Caruso. It seems 
that the doctor, having found that Coruso would pose for 
the screen, prepared a scenario for the singer, the funds to 
be supplied by Willetts, who failed to keep his part of the 
agreement. The latter’s defense was that Caruso ap- 
peared in only 450 feet of film. 


Martin with Handel and Haydn Society 


Frederic Martin, basso, who is widely known and ad- 
wired for his excellent work in concert and oratorio, has 
been engaged to sing in the performance of Horatio 
Parker’s “Hora Novissima” and Gounod’s “Redemption,” 
which is to be given on February 17 and March 31, by 
the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, Emil Mollen- 
hauer, conductor, These will be Mr. Martin’s twelfth and 
thirteenth appearances with this society. On December 
3, Mr. Martin gave a recital at Wilson College, Cham- 


December 27, 1917 


Photo by Matzene, Chicago. 
ANOTHER FAMOUS NEVIN. 
Arthur Nevin, well known American composer and director of music 
at the University of Kansas, who is the head of a family, every 
member of which is in the service of Uncle Sam. Mr. Nevin will 
come to New York to conduct the first performance of his opera, 
“The Daughter of the Forest,” to be produced here by the Chicago 
Opera Association. 





Pa., assisted by Pauline Bachman, soprano, and 
Mabel Bashore, at the piano. In addition to several duets 
with Miss Bachman, Mr. Martin was heard to advantage in 
4 group of oratorio semblance by Beethoven, Haydn and 
Mendelssohn: a group in French, one in English, and one 
consisting of songs by Rubinstein, Schubert, Schumann and 
Wolf. sung in English. 


hersburg, 











EDITH MASON 


SOPRANO 
PRIMA DONNA BRACALE 
OPERA COMPANY 
December 1917 to May 1918 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
SIGALDI OPERA, MEXICO 


Available for concert, 
summer and fall, 1918 


Address: care of Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Photo by E. F. Foley, N.Y. 
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Detroit, Mich. December 22, 1917. 

Tuesday evening, December 4, the Central Concert 
Company presented Frances Alda, soprano, and Mischa 
Elman, violinist, in a recital at the Arcadia. There was 
a capacity house with a vengeance, for it was estimated 
that the audience numbered about 4,300 people, who gave 
throughout the lengthy program many evidences of ap- 
proval and enjoyment. Mischa Elman is a prime favor- 
ite in Detroit and is always greeted with enthusiasm. He 
was in good form and played with warmth and bigness 
of tone. 

His program numbers were Lalo’s “Symphonie Espa- 
gnole,” his own paraphrase of the Negro Spiritual “Deep 
River” and the “Tango” by Albeniz; nocturne Chopin- 
Wilhemj; Hungarian dance, No. 7, Brahms- Joachim, ra 
Palpiti,” Paganini, and an obligato for Gounod’s “Ave 
Maria,” sung by Mme. Alda. There were several encores 
for good measure. Phillip Gordon gave admirable aid at 
the piano. 

Mme. Alda’s vibrant soprano filled the big auditorium 
with ease. Her numbers were unhackneyed and varied 
and were sung with fine artistic understanding. She sang 
a group of Scandinavian songs; “Noel des Enfants,” De- 
bussy; “Le Papillon,” Fourdrain; “Somewhere in France,” 
May Hartman; “Sleep Song and Song of the Open,” La 
Forge: and the aria, “Un Bel Di” from “Madame Butter- 
fly.” Her accompanist was Frank La Forge, whose work is 
always a satisfaction. 

Lucy Gates and George Barrére in Joint Recital 


Joint recitals seem to be quite the fad this season. 
Thanksgiving evening Lucy Gates, soprano, and George 
Barrére, flutist, gave a program in Manager James E. De- 
Voe’s Philharmonic Course at the Armory. It was an un- 
usual and thoroughly enjoyable concert. Both artists acquit- 
ted themselves artistically. Miss Gates had not sung in De- 
troit before, but had been heard hy many from this city 
when she scored her great success in Ann Arbor last 
spring. The program was all too short and left the audi- 
ence wishing for more, a most unusual thing this season 
when lengthy programs have been the rule, necessitating 
before the end of the program the departure of all those 
who do not live in the downtown district. Charles Fred- 
eric Morse was the accompanist for the evening and fully 
measured up to the standard set by the visiting artists. 


Tuesday Musicale Presents Frederick Gunster 


Tuesday evening, December 11, the Tuesday Musicale 
presented Frederick Gunster, tenor, in a recital given for 
its members and guests at the Hotel Statler. Mr. Gun- 
ster’s voice is of unusual purity and sweetness and he 
uses it intelligently in interpreting the various moods of 
his songs. Not one unfavorable comment upon his work 
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was heard. His program was admirably balanced. Songs 
that especially pleased were a French group, Gertrude 
Ross’s “Three Songs of the Desert ;” “Possession,” hy Earl 
Cranston Sharp, and “Resignation,” by W illiam Blair. 
Mrs. Samuel C. Munford accompanied Mr. Gunster in a 
most satisfactory manner, 


Orpheus Club Gives Usual December Concert 


The Orpheus Club, a male chorus of twenty-five voices, 
gave its usual December concert on the evening of the 
twelfth in the Hotel Statler, presenting John Barnes Wells 
as assisting artist. The club has been several years under 
the direction of Charles Frederic Morse and displays in 
its work his painstaking and artistic efforts. Detroit is 
justly proud of this splendid organization. Mr. Wells 
contributed an interesting group of songs and was the 
soloist in “Before the Dawn,” a 
chorus, with tenor solo. The cello obligato was played 
by Hyman Holskin. Harriet Ingersoll was the accom- 
panist of the evening, a part which she always fills to the 
entire satisfaction of every one. na’ a4 


Evan Williams at t the Camps 





Evan Williams, the American tenor, has arranged to sing 
at all of the thirty-two cantonments at present established 
throughout the country, Already he has won much success 
at Camp Meade, near Baltimore; Camp Dix, Wrightstown, 

y. J.; Camp Sherman, at Chillicothe, Ohio, and Camp 
Taylor, near Louisville, Ky. Mr. Williams, two of whose 
boys are already in the service, feels that it is a wonderful 
privilege for an artist to appear before these boys in khaki. 
In speaking of it he said that it should be impressed, how- 
ever, upon artists who are doing this and similar work not 
to journey to the various camps during the afternoon, as 
the boys were busy then, their recreation hours being be- 
tween § and 10:30. This should be borne in mind by those 
arranging concerts, because it is impossible to have them 
arranged at any other time. Mr. Williams was strong in 
his praise of the work of the Y. M. C. A,, as already 
some of the “Y” quarters are more homelike than many 
of the men were regularly accustomed to in the past, con- 
taining adequate halls for concerts 


Haywood to Conduct Evening Globe Class 





Beginning Saturday, January 5, at the Haywood vocal 
studios, New York, Frederick H. Haywood will begin a 
course of twenty lessons in voice culture, and put to practi- 
cal use his vocal manual “Universal Song.” There will be 
twenty students in the class, none of whom have had any 
instruction in the use of the singing voice. Beginning with 
the first lesson on breath control, the course will continue 
for twenty one-hour periods, one each week, and the com- 
plete material set forth in “Universal Song” will be cov- 
ered comprehensively during the allotted time. 

Mr. Haywood is convinced that much of the necessary 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Society of 
American Music Optimists 


was founded for the purpose of furthering American Music 
and Musicians, 

A committee of competent judges, at private auditions, 
will pass on all compositions submitted which may be either 
in published or in manuscript form. 

Those deemed worthy by the judges will be publicly per 
formed. Artists desiring a hearing will communicate with 
the chairman of the program committee, Rhea Silberta, 412 
West 148th street, New York, who will arrange an audition 
before the judges, 

Composers and performing artists must be American citizens 

Nothing but American music may be performed at any 
of the hearings or concerts. 

This organization is a permanent one and will give one 
or more concert meetings a month at which the artists and 
compositions passed on by the judges will be given a public 
hearing. Big public concerts will be given wiienever de 


cided on by the Board of Directors, at which the artists 
and compositions deemed most worthy at the monthly con 
cert meetings will be publicly exploited. 

It is not necessary to be a member of the American 


Music Optimists in order to obtain a hearing, nor shall any 
expense be attached to these performances for composer or 
artist. It is not necessary to be a professional musician in 
order to be a member 

Among the judges who have already accepted are: Messrs 
William C. Carl, Nicholas De Vore, Leopold Godowsly 
Rubin Goldmark, Franz Kneisel, Leonard Liebling, Sigr l 


Spaeth, Herman Spielter, Willem Willeke. Others wil e 
announced. 
Those desiring to become members will communicate with 


the financial secretary, Mrs Gobert, 4 West i: 30th street, 


New York 




















material and | many of the essential facts of voice building 
can be presented to a class as well as to the individual, and 


it was this conviction that urged him to complete the above 
mentioned vocal manual 
Class vocal instruction is not an experiment with the 


author of “Universal Song,” for the material contained in 
this work was presented to a class of five students at the 
\born School for Operatic Training in New York City 
— the season of 1915-1916 with marked success 

The only requirements exacted in the contest for mem 
bership in the Globe class are that the throat be in aver 
age normal condition and the applicant have sufficient 
musical education to enable him or her to read music rea 
sonably well 


Walter Allen Stults Visits the Metropolis 
Walter Allen Stults, the well known Chicago basso, is 
in New York, where he expects to remain until after the 
first of January. 














Rimini’s Figaro is debonair, sunny, 
mellow and young, which latter gives 
his drawing of the ebullient factotum 
one charm the more. He sings it, 
too, with ease and authority. The 
“Largo,” notably, stopped the per- 
formance for a while, and the ap- 
plause was so insistent that a “bis” 
was really the thing to do. But 
Rimini declined the honor. — Chicago 
American, December 17, 1917. 














Mr. Rimini was the Figaro of the 
performance and he presented the 
role with the lightness and the humor 
which belong to it. — Chicago Herald, 
December 17, 1917. 














Mr. Rimini made a good Barber, 
and in this part he appears to the 
best advantage of anything he has 
done here. — Chicago Evening Post, 
December 17, 1917. 











RIMINI Scores Again as Figaro 





As Figaro in “ Barber of Seville.” 


For Concert Dates Address: Julius Daiber, Auditorium Theatre, Chicago, Illinois 





“FIGARO” GOOD 
COMEDY 


“Figaro” was a 


RIMINI’S 


Giacomo Rimini’s 
very likable presentation. He sang 
the “Largo al Factotum” with rdus- 
ing style, with fine vocal command 
and with a glib enunciation, and put 
considerable comedy into his deline- 
ation of the town factotum. — Chicago 
Daily News, Decemter 17, 1917. 














Giacomo Rimini was a very good 
Figaro.— Chicago Journal, December 17, 
1917. 











Rimini, in the jargon of the two-a- 
day, stopped the show with Figaro’s 
patter song. The barber was one of 
his good parts in last season's list; 
and it was yesterday brighter, spryer, 
and gayer.—-Chicago Tritune, December 
17, 1917. 
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HAROLD BAUER ATTRACTS 
LARGE AUDIENCE 
Two Concerts by Ysaye—At the Woman’s Lyric Club 
—Musical Notes 
Los Angeles, Cal., December 15, 1917. 
Harold Bauer drew a big audience to his recital at 
Trinity Auditorium on December 13, and everybody went 
home more than satisfied. He opened with the rarely 
heard prelude and fugue in E minor, op. 35, Mendelssohn, 
and made this piece of music, ordinarily dry enough, a 
delight. Beethoven was represented by his sonata in E flat, 
op. 8t, and Schumann by his “Fantasiesticke.” Best of 
all, except perhaps the Mendelssohn, were the two Debussy 
numbers, “La Cathedrale Engloutie”’ and “Les Collines 
d’Anacapri.” These were interpreted in a big, broad man- 
ner, with those quick changes of sentiment that are so 
essential to the works of the modern school. Following 
this was a Paganini-Liszt etude and two Chopin numbers. 


Two Concerts by Ysaye 


Ysaye, the grand old man of the fiddle, gave two con- 
certs last week, and confirmed the impression of his great- 
ness in spite of a certain carelessness which may be due to 
age and may be due to other causes. The same thing is 

ticeable in the playing of P. aderewski, and suggests a 
tine of reflection which is perhaps worthwhile. 

With a suite by Geminiani, Wieniawski’s second concerto, 
1 Lallade and polonaise of Vieuxtemps and some smaller 
pieces at his first concert; and Beethoven's sonata, op. 
30, No. 2, a Bach concerto for two violins in which he was 
issisted by Christian Timmner, Saint-Saéns concerto No. 3 
and a number of smaller pieces at his second concert, 
Ysaye had ample opportunity to exhibit his prowess both 
as executant and interpreter. 


At the Woman's Lyric Club 


The Woman's Lyric Club sang under the direction of 
|. B. Poulin on December 14 at Trinity Auditorium, The 
program, which was well rendered, included works by 
Bartlett, Dvorak, Loeffler, Schubert, Arditi, Purcell, Rogers 
and Elgar. The club was assisted by Josef Rosenfeld, 
violinist, who played several obligatos with exquisite taste 
and fine tone, and by Axel Simonsen, the popular cellist, 

hose playing never fails to win that applause which is 
nat no more than its just due. Simonsen possesses a 
charming style and a no less charming personality, added to 
which his sterling musicianship places him in a high rank 
among cellists. The vocalist of the evening was Mrs. 
Hlarry Steele Haley, who sang Schubert's “Ave Maria.” 

Musical Notes 

A joint recital was given at the Lyceum Conservatory 
by Adolf Dahm-Petersen, baritone, and Richard Schliewen, 

violjnist, on December 14. 

Desider Josef Vecsei, pianist, was the artist selected to 
open the concert series at the Hollywood High School, a 
school which evidently turns its attention to real art, for 
the other artists in this series are Christian Timmner and 
Theo Karle 

Under the auspices of the Synthetic School of Music, 
Madge Patton Sullivan, principal, a school which does much 
in the interest of art in Los Angeles, a lecture was given 


on December 14 by Alfred Noyes, the noted English poet, 
on the subject of his visit to the British patrol fleet. 

Under the direction of Henry Schoenefeld the Woman's 
Orchestra gave a fine program on December 12, assisted 
by Helen Tappe, soprano. The orchestra is giving its 
services to the Red Cross and is playing with its accus- 
tomed precision and sonority. This is a most worthy ama- 
teur organization and deserving of support and encourage- 
ment. 

Grace Widney-Mabee was the artist selected by the 
Schubert Club to appear before them at their last musicale 
at the Hotel Alexandria. She was assisted by Louie Davi- 
son, who did some astonishingly good violin playing, Ger- 
trude Ross and Julius Seyler, accompanists. The program 
was chiefly notable for the rendering of a set of songs 
which are just coming out in the press of the White-Smith 
Company, entitled “Art Songs of Japan,” the music by Ger- 
trude Ross, who played the accompaniments with her ac- 
customed skill. . 





SEATTLE, WASH. 











Through the Ladies’ Musical Club, Seattle, again had 
the opportunity of hearing, on Monday evening, December 
3, the great Ysaye. The opportunity was siezed by so 
large a throng that hundreds were unable to obtain admis- 
sion and were turned away. 

The program opened with a suite in D minor, for violin 
and piano by Geminiani, and was followed by the Bee- 
thover. “Kreutzer” sonata. Eugen Ysaye, on this occa- 
sion, was the same Ysaye who so many times has crowded 
the great halls in the capitals of Europe. His lofty admi- 
ration for the great in art, is still sincere, real and un- 
changed. Ysaye is an artist who knows life, man, nature 
and art; thus his interpretation of each composition was 
given with the highest type of excellency and idealism. 
His tone was warm and of splendid quality, while in all 
its shadings, and color it sparkled with the freshness of 
glowing youth. 

As an assistant artist, Bery! Rubinstein, proved his abil- 
ity and was fully capable of meeting the task assigned 
him. His reading of the “Kreutzer” sonata was truly 
excellent. In his solo numbers, “L’air de la montagne,” 
Vincent d’Indy, and Liszt’s “I.a Campanella,” he played 
with assurance and precision free from all mannerisms 
or affectations. Ysaye’s other numbers were: Wieniawski’s 
D minor concerto, a group of his own works and Vieux- 
temps’ “Ballade et Polonaise.” 

Much credit must be paid the Ladies’ Musical Club for 
bringing such excellent musical attractions, as the above 
mentioned, to the Pacific Northwest. They are doing 
much for this wonderful new country in helping educate 
the public to a higher appreciation and understanding. 


Composers Convene 


Members of the Seattle society of composers gave their 
first concert of this season, November 30, with a program 
of their own compositions. The composers represented 
Carl Eppert, Walter Reynolds, Drusillo Percival and Daisy 
Wood Hildreth. Claude Madden, violin and Anna Grant 
Dall piano, rendered in splendid style, Carl Eppert’s C 
maior sonata for violin and piano. A detailed account 


of this splendid sonata was written in the Musica, 
Courtrr last year. Mr. Eppert also presented an “Elegy” 
for violin, cello and piano, Claude Madden, Ethel Murray 
and Walter G. Reynolds, respectively, playing the instru- 
ments named. ‘Those singing were Amy Perry, Mrs. 
Adam Beeler, soprano, and Charles Stone Wilson, bari- 
tone. Mr. Reynolds’ male quartet, “The Passing Ships,” 
was sung by Herbert Williams, Elmer Eckert, tenors, and 
Frank Moulton and C. F. Sully, basses. Irene Rogers 
and several of the composers, accompanied. 

It is hoped that members from this society will become 
members of the Co-operative Society of American Com- 
posers, and that more will be heard from them in the near 
future. 

Students in Piano Recital 


December 1, Mrs, W. M. Brownfield presented several 
of her students in a piano recital in Fischer Hall. At the 
conclusion of the recital program, Mrs. Brownfield played 
Mendelssohn’s concerto in G minor, Silvio Risegari 
playing the orchestral score on the second piano. 

At the impressive memorial services to absent brothers 
of the order B. P. O. E., recently, the large audience had 
the opportunity of hearing another piano talent, Dorise 
Ferguson, a girl of twelve years. She played Rachman- 
inoft’s prelude beautifully. 

After the Ysaye concert, the Seattle Cleff Club enter- 
tained in the studios of Signor Risegari, in honor of 
Eugen Ysaye. 

The next musical attraction in Seattle will be Leo Orn- 
stein, soloist with the Philharmonic aa & © a 
Spargur, conductor. E. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











Vallejo, Cal., which enjoys the distinction of being direct- 
ly opposite the Mare Island Navy Yard, has taken on a 
new glory by contributing a concert to San Francisco, in 
which 300 Vallejo singers took part. Vallejo is a relatively 
small town, which owes its prosperity in large measure to 
its proximity to the naval plant and it has never before 
figured as a musical factor, so far as memory recalls. The 
city fathers of Vallejo stood back of the musical enter- 
prise by sending their singers to San Francisco (by steam- 
boat) and thus setting an example which other communities 
that have choral bodies might well imitate. Mrs. Cochrane 
Hart was the power behind the throne. She collected 
church singers, gathered musical neighbors from all sources 
and made enlisted men of the United States sing. They 
came to this city and sang Gounod’s “Gallia” in a way 
that excited admiration. Hats off to Mrs. Hart and her 
musical] allies! 

The annual New Year’s “sing” in San Francisco, which 
will take place in the Civic Center, has been arranged for 
on quite a large scale. Many nationalities are recognized 
in the program. The Russians will sing the “Marseillaise” ; 
the Italians, Garibaldi’s hymn; the Britons, “Rule Brit- 
tania.” Japanese and Chinese will also sing characteristic 
songs in their own languages, which will be something new, 
even in San Francisco. 

The fifth “pop” concert of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, directed by Alfred Hertz, took place at the 





PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 


[Frank Patterson, Representative, Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles, Calif.) 
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MAY HARTMANN, 


Composer, whose song, “Somewhere in’ France,” dedi- 
cated to Frances Alda, is achieving marked success, its 
dramatic intensity holding a very vital interest at this 
time. Mme. Alda sang it at her New York recital in 
Carnegie Hall, the audience insistently demanding a 
repetition, and among the other singers who have sig- 
nified their intention of including it on their programs 
are Loretta del Valle, Florence Easton, Clarence White- 
hill, Gordon Kay, Ruby Helder, and others. Mrs. 
Hartmann, who has composed a number of songs, has 
dedicated “If the World Should End Tomorrow” to 
Loretta del Valle, who is singing it with success. 
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ry Cort Theatre, Sunday afternoon, December 16. There was 
a very large house and abundant applause. 

? Harold Bauer made his first appearance of the season 
here on December 11 in the Oakland Civic Auditorium, 
and scored a great success. Bauer’s engagements include 
an appearance with the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra and two recitals under the management of Selby 
Oppenheimer. D. H. W. 
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‘ SAN DIEGO, CAL. 








An interesting and satisfying piano program was pre- 
sented by Nell Cave at the Wednesday Club rooms. Miss 
7 Cave is at the head of the piano department of the Con- 

i servatory of Music, and last year was the music assistant 
at the High School, so a good deal was expected from her 
at this recital, which was for the benefit of the High School 
Junior Red Cross. 

From an artistic standpoint Miss Cave succeeded in 
a charming a large and critical audience, as many of the 

nf leading vocal and piano teachers were present, and were 
generous in their applause. It is very evident that the 
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Musicians’ Guild, of which Miss Cave is an enthusiastic = 
. member, is largely responsible for this fine professional = Boston New York 
‘ spirit. In an excellent and well balanced series of num- = 
bers, Miss Cave included one by a local composer who is = 
rapidly getting beyond this description. = 
} John C. Martin, a vigorous baritone, assisted, and Mrs. i ReliillN/0000000004040iiniiii 
7, O. W. Cotton acted as accompanist. 
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Unexpurgated Critiques 






CHICAGO HERALD much of which is worthy of a though the printed evidence is ed with tnuch that was pleasur- 
ft. Dec. 13, 1917, by Felix Borowski. wider circle of exponents. not the most tactful method of able, novel and musical.” 
\ . MISS BUELL’S RECITAL. Miss Buell’s pianistic accom- approach in the effort to arouse Miss Buell’s program included 
m™ A_ recital given by Miss Dai plishments are a_ particularly consideration. Most of her mu- several novelties. 
Buell at Ziegfeld Theater yester- good tone in mezzo-forte, more sic was a fa ery from the 
day introduced to Chicago a than adequate technical facility conventional ~ A recital pro- CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
pianist possessed of engaging and temperament enough to in- gramme; in fact a Bach fantasy, Dec. 14, 1917. 
gifts. This artist diclosed a pret- terpret with variety. a Chopin ballade, MacDowell’s DAI BUELL’S NOVELTIES. 
, ty touch—particularly charming I heard all of the first group, “Rigaudon,”’ and one of the Liszt What made Dai Buell’s piano 
, in delicate passages—some imag- composed of pieces by Nawratil, etudes were about the only pieces recital more than ordinarily at- 
ination and no little musical feel- Bach, Gebhardt and Saint-Saéns, at all well known. tractive Wednesday morning at 
ing. Not invariably accurate as in which Miss Buell’s best work the Ziegfeld Theater was the 
to her technique, Miss Buell nev- was performed in the Gebhardt CHICAGO DAILY NEWS fact that she had placed but four 
ertheless gave her music the im- “Gavotte,” a charming thing, by Dec. 13, 1917, by Maurice Rosen- familiar pieces on her program. 
; pression of pointes anc at the way. feld. The unfamiliar works began with 
: least one composition apou- é DAI BUELL IN PIANO RE- a set of variations, opus 7, by 
A now’s “Lesghinka’’—she set forth CHiCAGO DAILY JOURNAL CITAL. Nawratil, a Bohemian composer, 
} her music with real virtuosity. Dec. 13, 1917, by Edward C. Pleasant to look upon, uncon- which are interesting and well 
Moore. ventional as to her recital selec- made, a Gavotte by Heinrich 
y EVENING AMERICAN PIANIST GIVES RECITAL. tions and capable as to means Gebhardt, a Swiss - American 
( Chicago, Dec. 13, 1917, by Herman Dai Buell, a young pianist and methods, Dai Buell, a New pianist, which is a tuneful but 
" evries. whose programmes bear printed York pianist, came to the Zieg- not pa ce, & 
$ MISS DAI BUELL, PIANIST. evidence that she is well thought feld Theater yesterday and gave toccata py «Bs Saéns, which 
i Miss Dai Buell made her Chi- of in New York, gave a recital her first Chicago recital before a was given with fleet and facile 
cago debut in Ziegfeld Theater at the Ziegfeld ‘wheater yester- small audience. So much the technic, Marionettes by Stcher- 
i yesterday under the management day morning. She Is clever worse for Chicago piano enthusi- batcneff, a Russian composer, 
a of Carl D. Kinsey, presenting a enough in her art to be well asts, who, had they attended this who searcely caught the French 
a program of little heard music, thought of in Chicago likewise, recital, would have been reward- idea ax indicated by the title of 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 








his piece; two numbers by the 
Scandinavian composer Lie, two 
studies by Kwast, a Berlin peda- 


gogue, and two pieces by Liap- 
ounow, another clever Russian 
writer These were diversified 


by pleces by Bach, Chopin, Mac- 
Dowell and Liszt. The last was 
represented by one of the most 
beautiful of all his original com- 
positions, the “Harmonies du 
Soir,”’ from his “Etudes d’exe- 
cution transcendante."’ Miss 
Buell made a pleasant debut at 
her recital. 
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Albany, N. Y.—The choir of the Church of the Holy 
Innocents, Ermina L. Perry, directing, sang Maunder’s can- 
tata, “Penitence, Pardon and Peace,” with good effect. 
The assisting artists were Mrs. Arthur G. Hayden, so- 
prano; W. J. Chandler and Wells Taylor, baritones, and 
Karl Rudel, violinist. Louise Eades has resigned her 
position as contralto soloist of Trinity M. E. Church, Mrs. 
Frank B. Scofield will succeed her-——Mr. and Mrs, 
George H, Thacher gave a musicale recently. Mr, Thacher 
has an exceptionally valuable cello. William C. Bacon, 
Jr., is entering on his fifth year as orchestra director at the 
Grand. Previously he directed orchestras in Richmond, 
Roanoke, Norfolk and Danville, Va. and in Rochester, 
N. Y. Dr. Frank Sill Rogers plans to present Deems 
Taylor's “The Highwayman” by the members of his Mon- 
y Vocal Club at the first concert of the season. 
baritone soloist will be secured from New York.—— 
Thomas E. O’Connor, Harold Stephens and Thomas A. 
O'Malley, of the Vincentian Chorus, are with the colors. 

Mellicent Smith James, a pupil of Herbert Wither- 
spoon, the well known New York vocal teacher, sang at 
the State Street Presbyterian Forefathers’ Day service. 
Roy H. Palmer directed the quartet choir and J, Austin 
Springer was at the organ. A concert was given by the 
Mendelssohn Club to the members of Base Hospital Unit 
33, at the Ten Eyck. Leila Holterhoff, blind Californian, 
gave soprano solos at the First Reformed Church and at 
the Community Chorus. Miss Holterhoff displayed a 
sweet voice of clarity and a certain appeal of manner.—— 
The Albany High School Orchestra, directed by George 
Edgar Oliver, is, with the exception of the orchestra of 
the Commercial High School of Brooklyn, N. Y., said to 
be the largest in the country——Katharine Frazier, of 
this city, played in the Salzedo Harp Ensemble in New 
York recently. The next Chromatic concert in Troy will 
take place January 14, when Ethel Leginska, pianist, and 
Mabel Garrison, of the Metropolitan Opera forces, will 
present the program.——Viola Gunzel has been appointed 
soprano soloist of the First M, E. Church.——Florence 
Page, pianist, and Mr. and Mrs. Leo K. Fox, tenor. and so- 
prano, will give a recital before the Monday Musical Club 
in January. Georgine Theo Avery, contralto, has been 
filling concert engagements in Hoosick Falls and Rutland, 
Vt Grace Held, a student at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, is passing the holidays here-——Flor- 
ence Mary Loftus will appear in recital with Eleanore 
MacLean, pianist-composer, in January——-J. Austin 
Springer will present a Chopin evening at his studio in 
February, probably on the anniversary of the great com- 
poser’s birth. Regina L. Held gave violin solos at a 
lecture-musicale at the studio of Helen M. Sperry.—— 
Many of the younger music pupils of piano teachers have 
passed some time in Red Cross work this fall——A large 
audience assembled for the lecture on “The Ideal Method 
for Beginners in Music” by Mary Chontrelle Armstrong in 
the Academy for Girls. Frances de Villa Ball introduced 
Miss Armstrong, who was enthusiastically greeted.—— 
Among the enthusiastic operagoers who usually attend the 
opera once or twice each week are Mrs. George D. Pratt, who 
has a box at the Metropolitan on alternate Mondays; Mrs. 
Charles S. Whitman, wife of Governor Whitman, who 
usually attends the opera on Friday nights; Mrs. Francis 
L. V. Hoppin and Mrs. Charles H. Sherrill. Opera par- 
ties from Albany are becoming more and more popular 
each season as are the musical mornings at New York 
hotels. Mrs. Whitman has secured a box for the Frank- 
lin subscription concerts here this season, as usual.—— 
John McCormack’s Albany concert date is set for the first 
week in February. McCormack sang here last season to 
a packed house, and two years before appeared in the 
armory before an audience of such proportions that the 
audience was nearly an hour gaining entrance from the 
curb.——Mrs, Peter Schmidt, violinist, is filling a number 
of concert engagements.——Mrs. Arthur Nevin, wife of 
the coinposer, who left Albany in October to engage in 
relief work abroad, has been in Paris———Alfred Hallam, 
in addition to directing the Community Chorus and the 
First Reformed choir, is directing the Schenectady Festi- 
val Chorus this season. This chorus was under the direc- 
tion of the late J. Bert Curley until the time of his death. 


Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 
Chicago, IIl.—(See letter on another page.) 


Charleston, S. C.—Marie Rappold, American soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, New York, de- 
lighted her audience with her recital here in the Ger- 
man Artillery Hall, December 8. Mme. Rappold’s pro- 
gram was very attractive and enabled her to exhibit her 
artistic versatility. She sang as though she were find- 
ing as much pleasure in it as her audience. Both in 
the extreme gladness of MacFadyen’s “Spring Singing” 
and the mellowness of Cadman’s “Moonlight,” as well 
as in the expressiveness of LaForge’s “Longing” and 
the suggestion of soaring in Dell’ Acqua’s “Oft Have |] 
Seen the Swift Swallow,” Mme.Rappold was facile, fluent 
and eloquent, her intrepretations having a suggestion 
of individuality that was powerful. In the operatic 
arias her voice was employed with admirable clearness 
of expression, At the close of the “Jewel Song” from 
“Faust,” in response to heavy applause, Mme. Rappold 
returned for an encore, and as the piano sounded the 
first notes of “The Star Spangled Banner” the whole 
audience rose. Mme. Rappold invited the audience to 
join her in singing. Throughout her program, Mme. 
Rappold was most generous with encores, responding 
each time with the utmost graciousness. After the last 
number the audience applauded so insistently that she 
sang a farewell encore. In addition to her charming 
voice, Mme. Rappold is possessed of a winning personal- 
ity that makes for strong popularity. Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek accompanied Mme. Rappold on the piano with 
admirable skill——Margaret Woodrow Wilson, soprano, 
daughter of the President, was heard with  evi- 


day 


-sponded with encores to the warm applause. 


dent pleasure, in a recital for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can War Relief Fund, The hall in which she sang was 
tastefully decorated with United States flags and potted 
plants and greens. * Miss Wilson’s program was ad- 
mirably chosen and was thoroughly appreciated. But 
one Operatic aria was attempted, that being from Puc- 
cini’s “Madame Butterfly,” the rest were songs and bal- 
lads, many of them well known to her hearers. It was 
generally accorded that Miss Wilson was best in her 
rendition of the old negro spiritual “Deep River.” In 
this she caught the real spirit of the composition. Miss 
Wilson’s accompanist, Mrs. Ross David, proved to be 
an unusually helpful and sympathetic accompanist, and 
in her four solos she showed herself to be a finished 
performer. 

Dallas, Tex.—Ralph Leopold, American pianist, ap- 
peared in Dallas in recital for the first time Saturday 
afternoon, December 8. The audience was made up of 
representative musicians and music lovers who seemed to 
approve of the artist’s playing by the enthusiastic reception 
of his program. Mr. Leopold was presented by Louise 
Boyd Rankin, Martha Rhea Little and Lillian Wheat at 
the home of Mrs. Shirley M. English. He is a member 
of the faculty of Kidd-Key College at Sherman. The pro- 
gram was well selected, and his interpretation of the 
different numbers was most convincing, displaying to good 
advantage the versatility of the artist. Mr. Leopold re- 
The Mozart 
Choral Club and Orchestra, directed by Earle D. Behrends, 
scored another success when they presented Yolanda Méré, 
the Hungarian pianist, at the Dallas Opera House, De- 
cember 3. A capacity house greeted the artist and gave 
her a warm reception. The program included only eight 
numbers, selected almost exclusively from the compositions 
of the old masters. Taken as a whole, the program was 
most artistic. There were only two opportunities for 
Mme. Méro to be recalled for encores, and the audience 
took advantage of them. The Mozart Orchestra opened 
the program, and after that the club sang “The Star 
Spangled Banner” as its service flag was lowered across 
the back of the stage, showing twelve stars, representing 
their members who have gone to war. The work 
of the club was well received. The Grove Quartet is 
a new organization of Dallas musicians, consisting of 
Mrs. Albert Smith, soprano; Mrs. G, Fred Thompson, con- 
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PERFIELD MUSIC SYSTEM 


An established system for music teachers and those who seek them. 
Creating—Organizing—Service. 
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Stuyvesant 3401; Haire, 44, arrow St., Ph. Spring 5227; 
Heineman, 3671 Broadway, Ph. Audubon 6100; Leidy, so1 ° 
178th St., Ph. Audubon 4193; Lillie, 319 W. 57th St. Ph. 
Columbus 8103; Law, 531 W. 145th St.; McDonough, Hotel En- 
dicott, 81st St.; Collett, 2042 sth Ave., Ph. Harlem 3437; Meyer, 
358 Wadsworth Ave., Ph. St. Nicholas 8711; Pickering, 125 
W. troth St., Ph. Morningside 9476; Scott, 449 W. 153rd St., 
Ph. Audubon 7950; Snow, 204 E, 18th St., Ph. Stuyvesant 1836; 
Scoville, 2042 sth Ave., Harlem 3437; Smith, 410 est 
End Ave., Ph. Schuyler 9311; Stone, 35 Washington Sq., Ph. 
Spring 342; Tyler, 78 W. 85th St., Ph. Schuyler 7190; Valen- 
tine, 880 St. Nicholas Ave., Ph. Audubon 1550; eidlich, 10 
W. 82nd St. Ph. Schuyler 2496; Wetche, 206 W. goth St., 
Ph. Riverside 7510; Zang, 156 38th St., Ph. Murray Hill 1079; 
Holy Rosary Academy, 137 Phe St. 

ASK FOR TEACHER-SECRETARY: 

Brooklyn—Cilley-Langnecker-Wilkinson, 882 EE. oth St., 
Ph. Kenmore 428; Dahn, 141 Lafayette Ave., Ph. Prospect 
1146; Driggs, 15 Clark St., Ph. Main 3268; Duff, 168 Sterlin 
PL, Ph. Sterling 1506; Jurgeson, 2122 Ditmas St., Ph. Flatbus! 
2733 Liebman, 1140 St. John’s Pl., Ph. Decatur 981; Lowe, 
345 Clinton Ave.; Miller, 242 Madison St.; Montgomery, 541 
Eastern Parkway, Ph. Bedford 1913); Neymann, 1043 84th St., 
Ph. Bath Beach 1341; Watt, 94 Prospect Park W., Ph. South 
3688]; Lawrence, 541 Kosciusko St., Ph. Bushwick 1695. 

ASK FOR TEACHER-SECRETARY: 

Up-State—Larchmont, Academy of St. Augustus, Ph. 468W; 
Mt. Vernon, Our Lady of Victory Convent, 37 W. Sidney Ave.; 
New Rochelle, College of New Rochelle; Tuskers Donnelly, 
58 Morris; hag St. fiery Academy; Woodhaven, Hill, 
39 Snedker Ave., L. I.; St. Thomas Academy, Pleasantville; 
Peck, 62 Orchard Ave., Rye. 

ASK FOR TEACHER-SECRETARY: 

New Jersey—East Orange, Eberhard, 77 North 1sth, Ph. 
Orange 283J; Englewood, Lichtenburg, 415 Broad St.; Grant- 
wood, Hodkinson, 1425 Broadway, Ph. Bryant 7274; Jersey 
City, Sterling, 831 Pavonia Ave.; Levy, 40 Gardner ‘Ave.; St. 
Paul’s Convent, Zs Linden Ave.; Newark, Gibby, 328 Sussex 
Ave.; Paterson, Kreamer, 366 15th Ave.; Summit, Scott, 23 
Edgemont Ave.; Weehawken Heights, Acheson, 210 Oak St.; 
Sisters School, 24 Boulevard; West New York, Koch, 10 Fair- 
view Terrace; St. Mary’s Convent, Gloucester, N. J. 
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Studio, 532 West 111th St., New York Phone 4930 Morningside 


‘D?ARNALLE 
8 ones, BARITONE FRCS CCT A 


Oo 
ADDRESS: 208 W. 69th STREET, NEW YORK TEL: 3126 COLUMBUS 


ADELADE GE SCHEIDT 


Instructor of Mitter Vocat Art-Scrence 
The New School of Voice Culture 
817 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK Tel, 1350 Circle 


CECIL FANNING ‘+H. B. TURPIN 


BARITONE ACCOMPANIST 
Having returned from a year of concert 
giving in Germany, Italy and England are 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR RECITAL IN AMERICA 
Address: H. B. TURPIN, - Dayton, Ohio 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRAN 
Exclusive Management : ALMA VOEDISCH 25 W. Po Street, N.Y. 
Personal Address: The Rockingham, avece Broadway, N.Y. 


BETSY WYERS 


PIANIST 
CONCERTS - RECITALS - MUSICALES 
Studio: 604 Bangor Building - Cleveland, 0. 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East S8th Street (28th Year) 
Att Brancnes or Music Taucut sy Eminent Instructors, 
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Piano—Artists’ Class .......+0+-s00 ous obeoneves August Fraemcke 
vos. vend seth ennes eal Carl Hein 
TE eo eit cb tus aurea bbs bhi abe bed ee Oke Rubin Goldmark 
Public. School Music ......... ...-Dr, Frank R. Rix 
Saceptional Advantages. 
CARL IHIEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Directors, 
Catalog on Application. 
CLEMENTINE ROMUALDO 
Prima Donna 9 Vocal 
Soprano Teacher 
From Covent Garden, London, Formerly conductor Metropol- 
Metropolitan Opera, New itan Opera, New York, and 
York, etc. Available for Opera, European theatres. Coach to 
Concert and Oratorio. Mme. Adelina Patti, Calvé, 


Nordica and other celebrities. 


Phone: Plaza 9936 


Also: VOCAL TUITION. 
Address: 57 West 58th St., N. Y. City 











Jean de Reszke 
58 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 


_ the community singing. 














LAMPERTI-VALDA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
61 AVENUE NIEL - PARIS, FRANCE 
Temporarily in New York, 11 West 51st Street 


MME. GIULIA VALDA 


The 
Philharmonic Society 


of New York 
1917-SEVENTY-SIXTH SEASON~1918 

















The Philharmonic Orchestra, under Josef Stransky, gave 
a patriotic benefit concert at the 23rd Regiment Armory, 
Brooklyn, on October 27th, the entire gross receipts of 
which were donated to the American Red Cross, On De- 
cember 4th the Orchestra played for the soldiers at Camp 
Dix and on December 27th a performance will be given 
at Camp Upton. 





FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall 
| NEW YORK 




















MUSICAL COURIER 


tralto; J. Hardesty Johnson, tenor, and Arthur L. Ayers, 
basso. David E. Grove, one of the leading musicians of 
Dallas, an organist and teacher of many years’ experience, 
directs the quartet. 

Duluth, Minn.—Mischa Elman closed the Popular 
Artists’ Course in Duluth, under the local management of 
Fred G. Bradbury, at a recital Thursday night, December 
13, at the Armory. Through a program, beginning with 
classic forms and ending with a sparkling draught of con- 
trasting numbers, he carried his enthusiastic hearers to a 
point where they refused to leave at the close until he had 
played the violin favorites that have become familiar and 
beloved to them through his records. A tone, searc hingly 
sweet, and strength of bowing are two distinct impressions 
carried away from the Elman concert. Technic, colored by 
personality and a sense of style, are qualities in his art to 
be remembered. Besides “Ave Marie” (Schubert), “Hu- 
moresque” (Dvorak), “Minuet” (Beethoven) and other 
encores the program included works by Nardini-Hauser, 


Ernst, Handel, Amani-Elman, Weber-Elman, Sarasate 
Chopin, Brahms-Joachim, Balakirew-Volpe, and Vieux- 
temps. Philip Gordon was the accompanist. 


Detroit, Mich.—-(See letter on another page.) 

Fayetteville, Ark.—A community singing service was 
held in the First Christian Church, Sunday, December 9, 
with Mary Cummings Bateman, leader, and Henry Doughty 
Tovey, director. Mr. Tovey is also the representative 
for Arkansas on the National Board. An organ prelude 
was played by Miss Bell, who was also at the organ for 
The program numbers were “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” “Love’s Old Sweet Song” (Mol- 
loy), “Kentucky Home” and “Old Folks at Home” (Fos- 
ter); also an address on “Community Song,” by Rev. 
Charles A. Finch. 

Lancaster, Pa.—l’or the third entertainment in the 
Keystone Concert Course, Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, and 
Wynne Pyle, pianist, are to appear at Fulton Opera House 
on Wednesday evening, January 9. Frieda Hempel, so- 
prano, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, is engaged for 
the fourth concert in the same course, also in the Fulton 
Opera House, on February 22. On Saturday afternoon, 
December 22, piano pupils gave a recital at the William A 


Wolf Institute of Piano and Organ Playing. Those par 
ticipating were Nellie H. Adams, John S. Krupa, Mary S. 
Hipple, Gwen E. Jeffries, Ferne A. Dessau, Mary Martin, 


Ruth G. Emsing and Helen M. Eshelman. 
A recital given before the Rotary 
Club, of New Orleans, Wednesday, December 12, was at- 
tended by 200 Rotarians. Ursula Dietrich, pianist, appeared 
in connection with the Art Apollo. An interesting feature 
of the program was Miss Dietrich playing duets with her- 
self by means of the Art Apollo. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Scranton, Pa.—lLouis Graveure’s song recital may be 
counted as one of the most successful in several seasons 
His voice and general style of singing, combined with rare 
musical intelligence, long study and experience, have made 
of him a singer of unusual appeal. A carol recital was 
given at the December meeting of the Century Club, Ellen 
Fulton, chairman. Saidee Estelle Kaiser, soprano, has 
resumed her matinee song classes and reports her most 
successful teaching season. She numbers among her pupils 
many prominent church and concert singers. Miss Kaiser 
is at present working on Russian songs with Klibansky. 
She has appeared as soloist with Concerts Academie Vitte, 
Paris ; concerts, Agence Emanuel Rey, Paris; Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, London; Philharmonic Orchestra, Rich 
mond, England (re-engaged four times); Ladies’ Aeolian 
Orchestra, London; Sousa’s Band, on tour; Lord Mayor 
and Lady Mayoress of London’s Musicale, at Mansion 
House; Innes’ Band, New York City; Wilkes-Barre Ora 
torio Society; Elm Park Oratorio Society, Scranton; L’Al 
liance Frangaise, Scranton; Mozart Club, Wilkes-Barre; 
Scranton Symphony Orchestra, ete 


Howard S. Brady, 
New Orleans, La. 


San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 
Seattle, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


St. Louis, Mo.—(See lettter on another page.) 


Tampa, Fla—On Friday, December 7, the Friday 
Morning Musicale held a most interesting meeting. “From 
Lully to Awber” was the subject of the study class. Sey 


eral selections were given illustrating the music of that 


period. Music suget estive of each season is the interesting 
feature of this year’s program, and “Winter” was charac 
terized in this program. The guests included Mrs. 


McAdoo-Foster and her adopted son, McAdoo Foster, a 
very gifted young Italian preparing for grand opera. He 
won a sincere and spontaneous response from his audience 
in two solos. His is a dramatic tenor voice with fine re- 
sonance and warm tone coloring. He is engaged in a 
series of concerts for the benefit of the Italian prisoners. 
The junior department of the Friday Morning Musi- 
cale held its regular meeting December 8, presenting an in 
teresting progr am under the direction of M. G. Beckwith 
The Philharmonic Chorus of the First Baptist Church 
gave a most creditable and enjoyable rendition of the can- 
tata, “The Daughter of Jairus,” before a capacity house 
on Sunday evening, December 9. Mrs. Claude Park, 
Mrs. Maurice Beckwith and Mrs. Sweet were the efficient 
soloists. Mrs. Hogdson, violinist, added to the pleasure 
of the evening with the intermezzo by Mascagni, and 
Mabel West delighted the audience with a vocal number. 
A most delightful musical service in charge of the Young 
People’s Missionary Society was held at:the First Meth 
odist Church Sunday evening, December 9. A number of 
the most prominent musicians of the city contributed their 
talent to this program. The Virgil School of Music, 
under the direction of Mabel M. Suavely, held two very 
successful recitals at Pythian Castle Hall on December 14 
and 15. At the first of these the advanced pupils played, 
giving a most interesting demonstration of the foundation 
principles used in the Virgil method. Each solo was 
played with a technic clear and clean and a musicianly un- 
derstanding and finish seldom heard in a recital of young 
students. The affair met with an enthusiastic response from 
the audience, and the progress in the short period of study 
was a matter of particular comment. The very young 
children played on Saturday afternoon, showing a com- 
prehensive grasp of the principles of piano playing. 
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The ideal of the 


Stemway Piano 
is a beautiful 
voice. Ihe 
work of the 
Steinway family 
is to create a 
sensitive but per- 
manent vehicle 
for its expres- 
sion. 





“The SteinWay realiza- 
tion means the elevation 
and furtherance of the 
great art of music. 
Their field is the world 
and mankind is the 
beneficiary. Rarely 
have men had such in- 
spiration and more rare- 
ly have they risen to 
the heights or possessed 
such unobscured and 
prophetic vision of the 
intellectual needs.” 
































Steinway & Sons 
STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 
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Wilkesbarre, Pa;—Jascha Heifetz, violinist, appeared 
here December 10, his concert being the third of the Irem 
Temple Series. As a musical sensation he attracted an 
immense audience, but those who went for sensation heard 
instead a player of almost inconceivable art, amazing tech- 
nic, limpid tone, complete mastery of himself and instru- 
ment. The thanks of a music loving community go to Leo 
Long for his untiring efforts in securing the best of artists 


rt ourse He has carefully planned these concerts 
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so that each season brings the re-engagement of popular 
artists as well as the latest finds in the musical world.—— 
Helen Newitt Evans has accepted a position with the West 


Park Presbyterian Church, New York. 
Park Church, Scranton, for several years and has 
ability both as a church and concert singer. 
soprano, of great natural beauty, and has been 
trained. 


the Eim 
immense 


voice 


AGIDE 


JACCHIA 


1s 





CONDUCTOR 








of Pesaro 
{r 


He has both 


Boston Herald 





authority 


Tuesday 


Agide Jacchia made his first appearance in Boston as conductor last evening 
at Symphony Hall. A pupil of Mascagni, he 


Jacchia at once sh« wed himself a welcome addition to these concerts. 
and poise, 
fervent moments, his conducting resembles that of his master, Mascagni. He 
hows the same glowing intensity, ¢he same 
*), 1917 


May 


is a graduate of the Conservatory 


dramatic force and discretion. In its more 


fondness for broad effects.—The 














Available for Opera or Symphony Orchestra 
Address: Care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





She has been at 


Her 


























GILDEROY 


SCOTT 


SCORES IN‘‘MUSIC: AN ODE,”’ 


by Henry Hadley, with Philharmonic 
Choral Society of Chicago 


Mme. Gilderoy Scott practically made her 
the contralto part. 
Possessed of a voice of remarkable richness 
and warmth of color, she should be a welcome 
ranks of local artists, partic- 
clear that artistic 


first appearance here in 


addition to the 
ularly as she made it her 
equipment does not begin and end with vocal 
Mr. Hadley had reason to be 
Mme. Scott for the expressive 
manner in which she interpreted the 
portion of his “Sleep Song.”—Felix Borowski 
in Chicago Herald. 


tone alone 


grateful to 
middle 


In the Song” for women’s chorus 
contralto Mme. Scott, 
has richness and power, made a 


Maurice Rosenfeld in 


“Sleep 


and solo, Gilderoy 


whose voice 
pleasing impression. 
Chicago Daily News. 


Mine. Gilderoy Scott's contralto voice is of 
very sympathetic quality, and she uses it with 
and poise.—Herman Devries in 


American, 


assurance 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 











St. Louis, Mo., December 20, 1917. 


The intense cold, which has crippled service in every 
way, brought the “popular” concert to a sudden stop 
just as the audience had settled for the opening num- 
ber, on Sunday afternoon. A bursted water main was 
the cause of Mr. Gaines’ announcement that, on account 
of no heat, the concert would have to be postponed 
until Tuesday night. 

The concert, given on that evening, was entirely or- 
chestral. The program was of standard numbers and 
proved to be of decided interest. The “Meditation” 
from “Thais,” which gave Mr. Gusikoff the opportunity 
of ingratiating himself further with his hearers, was 
such a success that it was repeated. With each hearing 
one is impressed by the beauty of his depth of tone and 
the solid foundation of musicianship on which it is 
builded. 

An interesting recital by Margaret Wade, blind post- 
graduate pupil of Ernest R. Kroeger, was given 
Wednesday night at Musical Arts Hall. The Grieg 
concerto, with Mr. Kroeger at the second piano, was 
the principal number. 

The third of a recital series, given each season by 
Charles Kunkel, took place Friday night at the Wednes- 
day Club Auditorium. The usual good house which 
Mr. Kunkel’s programs draw was in evidence. Con- 
tributing artists were Vera Fromm, contralto; Anna 
Marie Flanagan, pianist, and Umberto Casano, tenor. 
The next of these recitals will occur on January 11. 


Excellent musical propaganda is being carried on by 
the City Club on frequent Saturdays, when the Ladies’ 
Day Luncheon program is devoted to bringing together 
two forces of vital importance to each other—the St. 
Louis public and St. Louis artists, especially the 
younger ones, The first of these musicales for the sea- 
son, which introduced to the members and friends of 
the City Club, a few weeks ago, Michel Gusikoff and 
H. Max Steindel, was followed on Saturday, December 
15, by a program given by Nathan Sachs, pianist and 
teacher, and Cora Alt, soprano. Mrs. Frank Habig 
accompanied excellently. 

“The Messiah,” to be given December 27, by the 
Pageant Choral Society and a quartet comprising 
Merle Alcock, Grace Kerns, Lambert Murphy and 
Charles E. Galagher. will be preceded on next Satur- 
day at the City Club luncheon by a program devoted 
exclusively to this work. What Rev. Z. B. T. Phillips 
will have to say on the subject will be enlarged and ex- 
emplified by Mr. Fischer, Mr. Gusikoff and Mr. Steindel. 


The Statler Hotel is offering some interesting music 
these days, since Seth Abergh and Arne Arnesen, his 
soloist-violinist, have combined to entertain the Statler 
guests. A random program for a week, which is largely 
composed of such names as Gounod, Donizetti, Ger- 
man, Brahms, Chopin and Wagner, is more than a relief 
to the man and woman who, by mental exertion, can 
appreciate something other than “Joan of Arc.” As 
played by Mr. Abergh and his orchestra, these things 
make one seek the Statler again and again. 


Original plans for the program of the fourth Sym- 
phony concerts were changed by Mr. Zach. The first 
intent was to include the symphonic fantasy, “Ranga,” 
by Whithorne, who has come to St. Louis to be present 
at the first presentation of his work. The “Ranga” is 
so woven and interwoven in intricate pattern as to re- 
quire more than the usual number of rehearsals. It was 
for that reason placed on the program for the coming 
week, 

The program, as presented on Friday and Saturday 
was skillfully chosen with regard to balance and con- 
trast. The fourth Tschaikowsky symphony, with its 
poignant melodies, was given a thrilling interpretation 
by Mr. Zach. 

The Sibelius “Swan” and “Valse Triste” was an ex- 
cellent path of muted strings by which to lead up to the 
colorful “Finlandia” and then into the emotional climax 
of the program, met in the “Liebestod” from “Tristan 
and Isolde.” Z. W. B. 
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MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 


The 
most talked of 
and the 
best thought of 
hotel in the 
United States 


The Drake Hotel Co. 
Owners and Managers 
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" CH.LAGOURGUE 


616 Michigan Ave., 


MUSICAL 


COURIER 











ALDWIN|" 


$3 Cincinnati +4 33 











3 STEGER Ail 
* The Most Valuable Piano in the World 
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NEW YORK 











ush & Lane 


HOLLAND, 


MICH. 








WING 


WING & SON, 


Manufacturers of the 


PIANO 


A musical Instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 








Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 











Concert-Clarinettist. 
Director of 


LAGOURGUE SCHOOL of SOLFEGE and HARMONY 


becuase Send for particulars. 








FLETCHER-COPP 


Lecturer on inventive Musical Ability of American Child 
Fletcher Music Method 


v 
| 7 
¥ 
NW 81 YorkTerrace - Brookline, Mass. 





By Daniel 


Musical Psycho-Pedagogy sous 


Creating a sensation among teachers and artists 


THE MUSICAL EDUCATION PUBLISHIN 
$1.15 Postpaid. jew surrean oucame voree i 


Chicago College of Music 


ESTHER HARRIS, Pres. 
All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, etc. 
Free Catalog. 1416 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


THE LISZT PIANO SCHOOL, Inc. 


CLeveLanp, OnI0, 








Heamann O.C. Kortuever, Founder and Director 


Complete corps of assistant Professors and 
Teachers. All grades from Kindergarten 
to the finished Piano Virtuoso and Artist. 


Director’s Office, 208 Vickers 


uclid Avenue. 
Bell Phone, Rosedale 4821. 


Granberry Piano School 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director. 
Practical Sviog., Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playing 
—Tue Fag.ten System— 
BOOKLETS—CARNEGIE HALL—NEW YORK 


Building, 6523 











Harold von Mickwitz 


General Director of 


Fine Arts Department 


Dean of Piano Department 
Southern Methodist University 


DALLAS, TEXAS 











Conductor, Composer, 


THE CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM 
COACHING SCHOOL 
ALFRED WILLIAMS, Director 

Five Years Musical Director of Redpath Musical Bureaa 

510 Cable Bldg., 28 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Maurits Leefson, President PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART 4” branches taught 


50 superior teachers 
Detroit, Mich. 








Doris L. Ganapol, Director 


el. 679 Riverside 





rmitory tor ‘Sut-of-town euaaenth 
Ss Jeannette Fernandez, Edith Miller 
Met. Opera House Building 


RALFE LCs STERNER, cpentee 
Teacher of George Fergusson, Berlin; King 
Clark, Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. Y.; Geo. Dixon, 
Toronto; Shannah Cumming, Katherine Blood . 
: 7 a 7 — 
Srecrat Operatic TraininG (INCLUDING 

THE BEAUFORT 

140 West s7th Street 

el. 3053 Columbus 


Central Park West, Cor. 95th S 
Do 
Florence Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude 
1425 Broadway, New York 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


BODO 


Actien). 








DB SOPRANO 
ddress 
z CHAPMAN GOOLD 226 West 70th St., N.Y. 
Telephone 4789 Schuyler 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Thirty-second Season Opens September 10, 1917. Illustrated Catalog sent free. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 
KARLETON HACKETT and ADOLF WEIDIG, Associate Directors 
Kimpatt Hart, Carcaco, Inu. 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Musi G_Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


940 MIDDLE DRIVE, WOODRUFF PLACE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: Cart Hern, AuGust FRAEMCKE. 


Free adventags to students: Harmony leetures, 
concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 
SEND FOR CATALOGU UE. 

TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 








Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Resi- 
dence Department for Young Ladies. 
Positions secured for qualified pupils. 

The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 

Catalogue and Circulars mailed on re- 

quest. Pupils may enroll at any time, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 























Instruction in all branches of music from first 
beginning to highest perfection. 

Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced 
professors. 











eC INCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. 1867 


51ST YEAR. CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories. 


Elocution - MUSIC —Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 


Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work, Department of Opera. Ideal locotion and rest 
dence department with superior equipment. 

Students may enter at any time. 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





ESTABLISHED 









For catalogue and information 


address Miss Bertua Baur, Directress. 








REINDARL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 
how much you de- 
sire a violin whose tone 
qualities are distinguished 
in power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonies, 
pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
eato, and withal quickly 
responsive to bow-pressure 
from real eioniorine to 
fortissimo. If yo not 
possess such a Hiolin, you 


1 interes in a 
booklet-—“‘An Artist's 
Touch’—which I will 


gladly mail you 
and which contains opin- 
bee from —= famous 


sts who 
DAHL VIOLINS. 





Reindabl Grand Model, $250 


Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other new or famous old violins. 
If desired, gradual charge accounts o; 


KNUTE REINDAHL, ¥sz205 r=. %.¥,D. ne 





(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 





= MURPHY 


TEN OR 

METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For concert engagements a sOnEat 
The WOLF SOHN M wee | ae AU 
1 West 34th Street. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 


Complete Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, 
ublic School Music; Theoretical and Historical Branches. 


32nd Season, October ist, sata 


Send for circulars and catalogue 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE 5. quveniee, Dean 











Kansas City 


CONSERVATORY'OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, Dancing, Painting, etc. 


Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Moses Boguslawski, Allen Hinckley, John Thomep- 
son, and Francois Boucher. Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 








Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 





GEORG FR. LINDNER Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Georgia 
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THE 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 


Ditmars Avenue 
NEW YORK 
AND 


St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 

Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 
Werercoms. Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 

Budapesterstrasse 6, Berlin 


Riker Avenue 


HAMBURG 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 








Sleson & Himlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 





BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 








ICH-&-BACH 








Ultra-Quality PIANOS 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 











SCHOMACKER 

















Established 1838 in Philadelphia A ATE 


A Leader for 79 Years -:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Nee SOhmer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 


a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
4 To make the most artistic piano 


possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


fies unm zne & CO., 315 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 
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is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 
i2th Avenue, Sist to S2d Street, New York 











EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 818-886 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 











